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Nixon sets new stage in Indochina war 


(Reprinted here is the special introduction 
to the French edition) 


by Raya Dunayevskaya 


“Contemporary China 
is the focus of world 
contradictions ...Since 
the past few months, 
the class struggle has 
entered a higher stage 
. . . It is ‘to overthrow 
the newborn bour- 
geoisie and establish 
the People’s Commune 
of Chincf—a new soci- 
ety free from bureau- 
crats like the Paris 
Commune ” — Whither 
China? ( Sheng-wuAien 
of Hunan Manifesto), 
1968. 


“The revolutionary move- 
ment which began in 1789 in 
Circle Social, which, in the 
middle of its course, had as 
its chief representatives Le- 
clerc and Roux, and which was 
temporarily defeated with 
Babeufs Conspiracy of the 
Equals, brought forth the com- 
munist idea which Babeufs 
friend, Buanarotti, reintro- 
duced into France after the 
Revolution of 1830. Thi~ idea, 
consistently developed, is the 
idea of the new world system ” 
—Karl Marx, 1844. 


The revolutionary traditions in France are of such 
depth and magnitude that each succeeding social revolu- 
tion as well as every philosophic revolution following 
the great French Revolution were, throughout Europe, 
grounded in the foundation laid in France. Because 
every great step forward in philosophic cognition flows 
from the discovery of a new way to make the plunge 
to freedom in actuality, the philosophic revolutions in 
Germany were directly related to the historic develop- 
ments in France. 

Thus, the (Hegelian dialectic developed under the 
impact of the French Revolution. Or, more precisely put, 
it was the dialectic of the actions of men reshaping 
(Continued on Page 5) 
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In auto, inflation is excuse for more speed-up 


By Charles Denby, Editor 

Some workers were discussing the headline in the 
Detroit Free Press, the other day, where President Nixon 
said that the little money that General Motors agreed to 
pay workers over a period of three years is inflationary. 
One worker said, “That man is the biggest liar thus 
country has ever had as its leader. Working people can 
not believe any politician; they are all fakers and liars. 
But Nixon— -you can not believe one damn word he says! 

“Before he had taken office, the President’s salary 
was $100,000 a year. He had his pay doubled to $200,000. 
And, man, I know his expense money is double that of 
his salary. He never has to spend a dime of his salary. 
And General Motors and all the other big businesses can 
raise their prices ail they want, from what working peo- 
ple produce for them. There is not a word from the Nixon 
administration about that causing inflation.” 

NO HELP FROM WOODCOCK 

Another worker said, “We are not getting that much 
out of this contract, and I was surprised at the meek 
answers that Woodcock, our International president, gave 
in reply to Nixon. Maybe it is because he is living up 
there in the big salary bracket and also living happily 
off his expense money. 

“But you are correct, Slim, about how that man 
Nixon can lie. I believe that if he is elected fee another 
team of four years, he will destroy the world car get it 
destroyed. I iWafc that fee life* two classes of pea gte to 


this country, the black people and the common working 
people. He said in his campaign that he could unite the 
people of this country, but he has divided them worse 
than any other president, 

“Now he is saying that he wants a part of his salary 
paid to him after his term has expired. If General Motors 
had given ail the wages and benefits that their employ- 
ees will get over the next three years to some capitalist 
individual, there never would have been a word said 
about that causing inflation. But we know that GM’s 
wealth, just as all these other corporations, came out 
of the sweat and death of working people. All this coun- 
try’s wealth came the same way, out of overworked and 
underpaid labor. Just to get enough to exist, we had to 
struggle through strikes and revolts. 

SPEED-UP IS SOURCE OF PROFITS 

“General Motors raised the prices on their cars while 
the strike was in progress. After the strike they raised it 
again, and so did Chrysler. GM stated that the reason for 
their second raise was that the company could not see 
how workers could put out enough production to pay for 
what they had just agreed to in wages. 

“What they are really saying is that no matter how 
much speed-up and intimidation they put on their em- 
ployees, they do not see how it is possible for a human 
being to be speeded-up enough. 

“This is a lie. Not that workers are not speede&up 
Continued «a Page 2) 


by Eugene Walker 


The massiv° American bombing of North 
Vietnam which began on Nov. 21, a few hours 
after the Sontay prison camp raid marks a new 
stage that has been established in the Indochina 
War. That action involved some 200 bombers 
and 50 support planes south of the nineteenth 
parallel, and rockets above the nineteenth par- 
allel. 

These raids, together with the invasion of Cambodia 
six months previously, speak more loudly than all the 
talk of “withdrawal” about the U.S. government’s true 
thrust. Despite the withdrawal of some American troops, 
which the massive anti-war sentiment in the U.S. has 
forced, Nixon and his $80 billion-a-year defense budget 
have continually sought new ways to stay in Vietnam. 
The Vietnam War has truly been expanded into Nixon’s 
Indochina War. 

This is the second time since coming to office that 
the Nixon administration has chosen to violate the bomb- 
ing halt agreement banning strikes in the North. The 
last foray into the North on May 2 and 3 of this year, 
was undertaken in the southern portion of North Vietnam 
in concert with the Cambodian invasion. The latest mis- 
sions hit both northern and central areas of North 
Vietnam. And reports also reveal that no less than 75 
U.S. planes have by now been downed over Laos, and 
51 over Cambodia. 

LYING A WAY OF LIFE 

While not resuming the Johnson Administration’s 
daily bombing of the North, Nixon has been continually 
changing the ground for the bombing halt he inherited. 
Nixon has made lying a way of life for his Administra- 
tion. 

Secretary of Defense Melvin Laird admitted rocket 
attacks did occur above the nineteenth parallel only 
after the North Vietnamese had produced pictures of 
two Shrike-type rockets found far in the north. Even 
then, Laird still maintained that the rockets were fired 
only as “cover” for the prison raid. 

Despite all rhetoric to the contrary, Nixon’s Viei- 
namization program has failed completely. In May, the 
Cambodian invasion and the bombing of North Vietnam 
had as one of its purposes the halting of supplies before 
they reached South Vietnam. In his latest attempt to 
give some breathing room to the Vietnamization pro- 
gram, President Nixon waited until after the November 
elections so that the opposition to his policies would not 
be directly felt. 

MILITARY DOMINATES 

The military ' now dominates the Administration’s 
decisions. Nixon’s military advisers have obviously 
served notice that they are not ready to have the U.S. 
get out of Indochina. Senate Foreign Relations Commit- 
( Continued on Page 8) 
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Black sheriff elected in Lowndes County, Ala. 


( Editor’s Note: The following is an interview 
with John Hulett, the newly elected sheriff of 
Lovmdes County, Alabama). 

The reason I ran for sheriff of Lowndes 
County was simply that we had to have a win- 
ner. It was 1966 when the black people in our 
county first began to register to vote. That year 
we. ran a black man for sheriff, and he lost 
by 680 votes. In 1968 a couple of us ran and 
lost. We felt we had to win in 1970. 

We organized a political action committee to go 
into the community and seek people who could possibly 
win. 1 was asked by the committee to run for sheriff. 
Blacks also ran for coroner, Circuit Court clerk, and 
member of the state House of Representatives. We won 
the first three positions. Our candidate for the House 
carried Lowndes County by a large margin but lost be- 
cause of the vote in the neighboring county. 

UNBELIEVABLE VICTORY 

During the campaign, many of the people we talked 
to about going out to vote said that their vote did not 
count, that the election would be taken by the white 
power structure. They felt we should not be running for 
office time after time unless we were going to win. We 
assured them that if they would go out to the polls on 
Nov. 3, we would win this election. 

We were faced with several other problems. We 
didn’t have any money, so we organized local cormpunity 
groups to go out and fund-raise. We got funds from these 
groups, and from our friends in California, Washington, 
D.C., Virginia, and Detroit, from a group of people there 
from Lowndes County called the Michigan Lowndes 
County Christian Movement for Human Rights. 

Most important, we were able to bring people to- 
gether in our own area who were willing to go out and 
do the leg work that was needed in our county. Before 
the election we had a hundred people working full-time 
in the community, especially at night time, holding 
meetings, giving educational classes, conducting voting 
education projects to try to muscle up enough strength 
to win the election. We were able to arouse some of our 
students, who encouraged our adults to go to the polls 
on election day. We organized car pools to carry people, 
babysitters, and people who stayed at home to make 
telephone calls. 

Now that we have won the election, the people who 
supported us are looking for changes, especially in law 
enforcement. I feel that we will have to produce, in 
order for the black people and especially the white 
people to continue to support the black leadership. We 
plan to integrate our staff; we seek people who will 
abide by the law first themselves, and will do everything 
in their power to see that justice is given to every man 
and every woman, regardless of race, creed or color. 

WHITES; BAD AND GOOD 

We are expecting to have problems with the Board 
of Revenue, which must provide funds for hiring deputies 
and everything else. The Board of Revenue presently 
has five members, and they are all white. We have dis 
cussed among the people of our county what to do if 
the Board does not give us the necessary funds— we will 
go out into the community to raise. funds to get the 
necessary things to do an effective job. In 1972, we will 
try to change the Board to at least three blacks so that 
we can have true representation and the funds we need. 

As for the reaction of the white community during 
our campaign, most of them were sure that whites would 
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(Continued from Page 1) 

to their full capacity, but that they don’t pay for every- 
thing GM and the other auto companies pay them. And 
GM still makes a giant profit out of the sweat of work- 
ers, extracting the maximum and paying the minimum. 

“Since the contract was agreed on with GM, some 
workers at the Cadillac plant said they were doing 60 
bodies ah hour and the company said they will be 
speeded-up to 70 an hour as soon as production reaches 
normal. Another GM worker said that, for the first time 
since the union was organized, a foreman stood at the 
men’s rest room door and used his time watch on a 
Worker. We haven’t seen this at Chrysler as yet, but it 
could happen because we have seen foremen going into 
the workers’ rest room and calling for workers. The ten- 
sion and the speed-up on many jobs is as bad as GM 
or any other place of work in this country.” 

WORKING CONDITIONS WORSE EVERY YEAR 

Big Bill, the third worker, said, “Just before the 
contract ran out, the union sent out questionnaires with 
all the different things they were bargaining for, and 
they ask you what is number one, two, three, and so 
forth. The big majority in this plant for the past five 
coftthacts have said working conditions are number one. 
But after every contract the conditions of work get worse 
and the union never mentions them again until it is time 
to go into discussions at the end of the contract. 

“1 fed sure each contract in the past ten years has 
been settled on the basis of how much speed-up the com- 
pany can use against workers. The company, knowing 
that its profits come out of production, agrees to the 
contract and puts in more speed-iip: A foreman, breath- 
ing down a worker’s neck for the entire day, can make 
the, company far more in profit than the worker will get 
paid,* They do it every day.” 


win. But there were a few whites who felt that so many 
injustices were placed upon the black people that it was 
really time for a change. There were a few threats, but 
you always have this when black people ran for public 
office in the South. 

There are going to be some changes as far as the 
black coroner is concerned. I can remember a few 
incidents where we knew people had died accidental 
deaths, but the coroner refused to sign the papers that 
they were accidental. We think he was tied in with the 
insurance companies. Now families will get the benefit 
of the insurance. We are going to be truthful about it; 
that is the most important thing. 

THE COUNTY COURT HOUSE 

As for the clerk of the Circuit Court, black people 
don’t have too much contact with the court, but I feel 
just the idea of having black people in the courthouse 
is going to make a change. Blacks will feel freer about 
coming to use it. And the white courthouse personnel 
will realize they have to change their treatment of blacks 
or risk not being reelected. 

We have a new political party which most of our 
candidates were elected under. It is the NDPA, the Na- 
tional Democratic Party of Alabama. The eagle is onr 
emblem. We hope to bring together the blacks who would 
not follow the black leaders of Alabama in the past. It’s 
pathetic, but most of the black leaders in Alabama have 
somehow deceived the people, and this is the cause of 
many of our problems. Now we feel the NDPA repre- 
sents the people, regardless of their race, creed, or color, 
whether they’re rich or poor. 

A great number of our people are illiterate. If you 
vote for the NDPA in a general election, you can vote 
the straight ticket under the emblem of the eagle. I feel 
that a real change will come about in 1972. 

Phone company harasses 
minority group employees 

Los Angeles, Calif. — One of us came to work 
for the Telephone Company in 1966. At that 
time the company employed few blacks or Mexi- 
can-Americans. Some of the workers complain- 
ed among themselves about this. 

Then between 1967-69 the company seemed to 

f change its policy. The majority of new 
employees were black, and an increase 
was noticeable in the number of Mexi- 
can-Americans being hired. By 1969 up to 
45 percent of our fellow workers were 
black, and up to 30 percent more came 
from other minority groups. Thus within 
two years the entire make-up of our of- 
fice was radically changed. The blacks 
and Mexicans together constituted an overwhelming 
majority. 

NEW BREED OF BLACK AND CHICANO 

Management did not foresee that the people they 
hired came from a new breed of blacks and Chicanes. 
They were shocked to find that the minority groups 
believed that it was their right to hold jobs on an equal 
basis with whites. Where management had expected 
to find gratitude for a chance to work, they found a 
militant demand for more and more change. The people 
they hoped would be humble and satisfied were proud 
and ambitious instead. 

The few changes that have resulted from the work- 
ers’ new attitude toward management appear to be 
appeasement designed to block the demand changes. 
And management has just received a new weapon with 
which to fight: the slowdown of the economy and rise 
in unemployment. 

An area of unofficial regulations is dress code. 
Supervisors have the power to send you home without 
pay to change if they or some other high level person 
wishes. If you take this or anything else to the union 
for a grievance, management puts on the pressure. You 
are automatically pegged a troublemaker. Co-workers 
are intimidated if seen talking to you. 

We refuse to be dehumanized by them. 

— Two women telephone workers 



N. Y. taxi drivers strike to 
save union, fight pay cut 

New York, N.Y. — Three weeks after the 
original strike deadline had passed, New York 
City’s 85,000 union taxi drivers went out on 
strike. The fleet owners, claiming they are los- 
ing $7 million a year, went to the Mayor and got 
him to agree to raise the fare 40 percent. Then 
they told the drivers and the union to take a cut 
in their share of the meter “take.” (from 49 to 
46 percent). 

Drivers at my garage say the owners are “a bunch 
of rotten liars!” They aren’t losing money; if they were, 
the value of the medallion (the operator’s license) would 
have dropped, but it is still $28,000. 

They got the City to raise the rates, and now they 
want to take back from us what we have slaved for 
over the years. They also want to break the union by 
proposing that drivers under ten years seniority take a 
percentage cut of the meter take. The last time they 
raised the rates we didn’t get a cent. We lost so much 
on tips and fewer passengers that' we ended up behind 
the “8 ball” and that’s where they want to put us now. 

ANGRY AT UNION, TOO 

It isn’t just the bosses the men are angry at. Why 
did the union wait three weeks to strike? It’s almost 
Christmas and here we are outside when it’s the only 
time of year to make money. 

Our President, Harry van Ardsdale, would have 
settled if those 200 drivers hadn’t busted np his meeting 
yelling “No more Sunnyside” (the place where the last 
contract was signed). “No sell-out.” If it weren’t for 
some garages wildcatting last week, we would be fin- 
ished. 

What burns us up most is all the newspapers and 
TV saying we make $150 a week salary. The only way 
you can make $150 is to work 12 hours a day. We work 
in all kinds of weather; any punk can blow our heads off 
any time he likes; we take all kinds of abuse; we work 
anywhere from 40 to 60 hours a week ... for what? A 
lousy 150 bucks? 

This time we don’t care what TV, radio, newspapers, 
the Mayor or anyone says. We’re not coming up short. 
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Windsor Star workers on sit-in strike 



News & Letters photo 

Sit-in strikers haul up food 


Windsor, Ontario — “Our contract ran out last 
Feb. 29. We’ve been working without a con- 
tract ever since. We had to do something,” a 
worker on the night shift told me. The entire 
day shift has been sitting in and refusing to work 
at the Windsor Star newspaper since Dec. 2, 
while the night and swing shifts are locked out. 
The workers sat in to prevent the company from 
bringing in scabs. 

All the workers told the same story. Ferell, the 
publisher, had been agreeing to something one day and 
reneging at the next negotiating session. Tuesday night, 
Dec. 1, the union broke off negotiations. The sit-in started 
Wednesday morning. It includes typographers, press- 
men and stereotypers. 

“We tried all sorts of things to make Ferell bargain 
in good faith” another worker said. “We held chapel 
meetings. About two weeks ago we started slowing down 
on the ads, and practically all the advertisers cancelled 
their ads, but Ferell still thought that he could monkey 
around with our lives.” 

WE ALL DECIDED TO SIT-IN 

“After the talks fell apart, we called a meeting. 
All three shifts were there and we all decided on this 
action. The day shift stereotypers, typographers and 
pressmen walked into the shop but didn’t work. When 
we reported to work we were all locked out. But we’re 
all in this together. The boys on the day shift won’t 
leave without a contract and there’s always a few of 


us who were locked out here. We pass food up in the 
bucket and make sure that everything is all right.” 

Since the sit-in started, the green bucket which trav- 
els from the third floor window to the sidewalk has 
been the only means of communication the sit-in strikers 
have had for three days. At first the guards harrassed 
anyone who tried to put food or cigarets in the bucket, 
but late Wednesday, the Windsor police told the guards 
to stop because the sidewalk is public property. The 
heat was shut off for a few hours, but it was turned back 
on after the foremen, who are the only ones let in and 
out, reported that the workers were getting mad. 

I asked one of the men whether the union or the 
workers had started the sit-in. He looked blank for a 
minute and said: “The Union? That’s Us!” The major 
newspaper publishers have been trying to wipe out all 
unions in their shops. All three Toronto dailies have been 
running on scab labor for five years while the union 
men who have been on strike all that time are forgotten 
by almost everyone. 

WE HAVE THE POWER NOW 

Another worker told me: “What happened in Toronto 
won’t happen here be- 
cause we have the power 
to stop it. We took the 
power by staying inside 
with some on the outside 
to help. They’re in great 
spirits up there. I under- 
stand 'they’re getting to- 
gether a game of soccer. 

Ferell says he won’t talk 
till we all leave. Well, 
nothing but this (he was 
pointing to the strike em- 
blem he wore) has been 
printed at the Windsor 
Star since Wednesday. 

“When this is over I’m going to go down to the Detroit 
Free Press and News and thank the men there person- 
ally. They took up a collection for us and sent $5 apiece 
out of their own pockets.” 

I asked how long the workers were planning to stay. 
He smiled and said, “We’re sending out for a Christmas 
tree.” — Steve Fletcher 
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Fleetwood 

Detroit, Mich. — The workers who used to be 
in Dept. 10 before it was moved to Ohio are 
getting nothing but problems from the com- 
pany, and the union isn’t solving them. Many 
day shift workers from Dept. 10 are now work- 
ing afternoons, even though they have more 
i seniority than some workers on days. 

In Section 9 in the contract it says that when a 
worker wants a shift change he has ten days to make 
► a request. He is supposed to get the preference if he 
has more seniority. At Fleetwood this section does not 
seem to exist. You file, and nothing happens. 

The women who were in Dept. 10 are getting a hard 
time. But GM wants them out of the plant, so there is 
no relief. They even laid-off some workers last week. 
And we are running faster now than before the strike. 
It doesn’t make sense. 

A lady on the sixth floor complained of heart pains. 
She thought she was going to fall out. The foreman said, 
“What do you want me to do about it? Go see a doctor!” 

The people who run Local 15 act like they’re looking 
for jobs with GM. At the ratification meeting they said 
everyone would get free turkeys for Thanksgiving and 
Christmas if we ratified the contract. When I went to 
get it, they gave me $5 instead. And then they only 
gave $32 instead of $40 in strike benefits that week! 

Second Shift worker, Fleetwood 

Detroit, Mich. — In the body shop conditions are 
worse now than ever before. We are working nine and a 
half hours at killing speed. Since we came back from the 
strike they have many workers on five guns each. Last 
year they had two workers handling five guns. No one 
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can keep up. There is no more “going in the hole.” You 
start in the hole and finish in the hole. If you are work- 
ing five guns arid mess up on one, you have to go catch 
it. Soon it’s hopeless. The employee is not a robot. 

The speed is so bad that accidents are coming more 
and more often. Any time a man has to work more than 
eight hours he is a safety hazard. 

There are less workers in the body shop now than 
before the strike — even though the line is now TO an 
hour. There is no time to move the guns out of the way 
because there aren’t enough workers. Last week one 
worker was hit in the head with a gun reel for this rea- 
son. He could have been killed, and if things don’t change 
someone will be. 

We file grievances and not one gets solved. The local 
is asleep. Are they saving our grievances for the next 
contract? 

— Body shop worker, Fleetwood 

Ford Rouge 

Detroit, Mich. — The last issue of N&L on the 
smoke and safety problems here, really caused 
a lot of commotion. The union health and 
safety man, Benny Derus, was running all over 
trying to explain why he had done nothing about 
the second floor trim workers' problems. He said that 
Bill Hood, DAP union president, was the one who could 
solve our problems. The truth is that they are both 
guilty. 

A lew days after the story, Ford sent a special 
weekend crew into second floor trim to fix the smoke 
problem. They cleaned the pipes and things are better, 
but unless they clean them regularly we’ll be back 
breathing that smoke. I don’t want to die young be- 
cause Ford is cheap and lazy. 

Recently the company has quit sweeping the floor 
in the DAP and is using air hoses instead. This blows 
all the dirt and filth around. It gets into your clothes, 
your hair and your lunch. Many workers have had to 
throw their lunches away. When we complained, the 
company man said, “If you don’t like it, go eat in the 
lunchroom.” This is ridiculous, because there is not 
nearly enough room there for everyone. 

The workers in white metal also have a problem 
with smoke. They don’t have proper ventilation, and 
it’s worse than second floor trim was. Eventually many 
workers will die of lung disease like coal miners. What 
we need is .^.written agreement in the DAP to stop 
airhosing, improper ventilation, and toxic fumes. If we 
don’t get one, there will be trouble— and plenty of it. 

—Production Worker, DAP 
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pfj Vj Workers, 

CA\ relief time, 

V\ \\ production 

-gold 

By JOHN ALLISON 

A group of Ford workers invited this writer 
to sit in on one of their meetings. The topic of 
discussion was production and relief time, as it 
relates to the new contract. 

These workers make frames for the Ford Motor 
Company. They are in a key position because they make 
frames for all Ford cars. The union and management 
have been on their backs to accept the new national 
contract and sign the local agreement. But they are 
holding out, as of this writing. 

CUT RELIEF TIME 

They have not signed because Ford is trying to cut 
their relief time in half. This fight gave birth to the 
following phrase: “Time away from the machine is 
more precious than gold.” 

Welders in the Frame Plant, because of the nature 
of their work, receive 20 minutes relief in the morning 
and 20 minutes after lunch. The rest of the workers get 
12 minutes and 12 minutes, as agreed in the contract. 
Ford Motor Company is trying to get back the money 
they gave the union for peace by cutting the relief time 
in half wherever they can get away with it. 

For the workers the watch word is “Time away from 
the machine is more precious than gold.” This is the 
management answer to the whole question of production. 
Whether it is GM, Ford, or Chrysler, at every contract 
signing, all you hear from the company is: more pro- 
duction. The fact is that the company can never get 
enough production out of the workers because it can 
never get enough profits. Workers know this, and that’s 
what all of the fuss is about. The man on the production 
line has got to fight production. His life depends on it. 


Black steelworkers risk jobs 
to defend skilled work rights 

Pittsburgh, Pa.— There have been some dras- 
tic layoffs in the mills, here. At Homestead they 
cut back to 1948 in Masonry, and several labor- 
ers in Masonry were transferred to General Serv- 
ice. 

At the same time, they were enlarging and putting 
new machines in my shop. At one point they wanted 
to pour concrete for a new foundation. Usually concrete 
is poured by Masonry, and General Service is just called 
to finish the job off. This time the company wanted three 
black workers who had been kicked out of masonry 
and put in General Service to pour the concrete. They 
figured these men had enough technical know-how from 
their previous experience to do the work. 

WORKERS SET PRECEDENT 

But the three black workers refused. They told the 
company to send for the bricklayers and give them 
the job. They said if they couldn’t work with the concrete 
in their old department, they wouldn’t do the job as 
General Service. The Superintendent sent them home. 

The three went right to the Union Hall. They told 
the union that if the union didn’t back them up they'd 
go all the way with their fight— that they would “take it 
downtown.” The result was that they are to be paid for 
the day they were sent home, and most important of 
all, that they set a precedent for the future. From now 
on the bricklayers will do all the inside work. 

The bricklayers, who are all white, get skilled work- 
ers’ pay. It runs from between $70 to $80 more each 
payday than General Service gets. The black workers 
were really doing them a favor, but the sad part of 
the story is that they got no support from the bricklay- 
ers in this whole thing. 

FIGHT DISCRIMINATION 

Some of the black workers have also been fighting 
both the company and the union on discriminatory 
practices. Two complaints were filed, and the men said 
they had concrete evidence on discrimination in hiring 
practices and upgrading. 

They finally got someone from Washington to come 
up to intercede, hut the union wouldn’t let them use the 
Union Hall for their meeting. They had to hold it in a bar. 

These cases are still pending, but a hearing on the 
issue is coming up soon. 
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Nixon schemes to deepen recession in '71 


President Nixon’s “inflation alert” was a warning to 
American workers to expect nothing in 1971 except a 
greater deepening of the recession that his Administration 
so carefully planned and now cannot control. It also 
revealed that the Administration has absolutely no in- 
tention of stopping the main cause of inflation — the Viet- 
nam War. (See Lead, page 1.) Nixon intends, instead, to 
place the blame for inflation on the shoulders of the 
workers, who have been fighting desperately for wage 
increases, just to keep up with the rising prices that 
began their wild spiral in 1965, with the first escalation 
of the war. 

It was the wage increases, not the price increases, 
that Nixon singled out as the “major concern”. He chose 
the recent GM wage settlement for special attack. So 
blatant was Nixon’s attack on labor that even that arch- 
conservative, AFL-CIO President George Meany, had to 
strike back. He warned that Nixon’s “alert” was some- 
. thing “workers won’t buy” — especially when Nixon was 
So solicitous about the profits of business and failed to 
mention a word about soaring bank profits. The govern- 
ment’s own statistics show that despite the fact that the 
average weekly wage rose from $95 to $121 over the past 
five years, it actually buys less. The buying power of the 
average worker has declined two percent in just the 
past year alone. 

NIXON’S PLANS FOB 1972 

The Administration’s concerted attack on labor is 
'Surprising only because it is clear that Nixon has no 
plans of being a “one-term President”, and the November 
elections revealed that he is in ( deep trouble with the 
voters. His advisors have, apparently, thereupon come 
up with a new “plan”; since Nixon is not going to stop 
the war, and since his real interest is 1972, not 1971, he 
' should not worry too much about how much deeper un- 
employment will grow in the coming year, so long as they 
have a whole year to try to get the economy to “expand”. 
That is what all the aims for a growth rate of eight per- 
cent by the middle of 1972 boil down to. 

The very day that Nixon spoke to the National 
Association of Manufacturers about these plans to move 
the economy “up to its full potential for growth”, new 
unemployment data was released, showing that unemploy- 
ment is now officially at 5.8 percent, the highest rate in 
seven and a half years. This means that 4.6 million 


workers are now unemployed — and that figure does not 
Include those who have been unemployed so long they 
are no longer on the active rolls, nor the families depend- 
ent on the unemployed “breadwinner”. 

Unemployment among combined blue-collar and 
white-collar workers has increased by about 75 percent 
just since last November. Among professional and tech- 
nical workers it has increased a full 118 percent. Women 
have been especially hard hit in all classifications. The 
black unemployment rate of 8.8 percent is still consider- 
ably higher than the white — though white unemployment 
is rising so fast that black is no longer double the white 
rate, as it has been for years. Unemployment among re- 
turning GIs is now 20 percent. 

It is little wonder that Nixon rushed to try to 
reverse the Senate vote that halted the building of the 
supersonic transport (SST), which has been called an 
“environmental disaster”. The new census figures show 
California now to be the most populous state in the 
union, and Nixon is anxious to win it in 1972. 

The end of the SST project there would mean 
that thousands of workers, many of them highly paid 
white-collar employees, would be added to the unemploy- 
ment rolls: In Seattle, Wash, the unemployment rate is al- 
ready over 12 percent, more than double the national 
average. Nixon could scarcely hope that a “law and 
order” campaign in 1972 would be more important to 
white collar voters than their economic disaster. 

SHARPENING CLASS BATTLES AHEAD 

The truth is that there are totally new and crucial 
factors in the present recession: 

• Since World War II, this country has experienced 
one recession after another, each more ominous than the 
last. But of all of them, this is the first that is oc curing 
while a war is in progress. Even the arms industry has 
•been unable to stop the fall in the capitalist “rate of 
profit.” 

• It is the first time that there is planned unemploy, 
ment and unplanned galloping inflation, both at the same 
time. And because the U.S. is a world economic giant, it 
affects all other countries. Even those who do not have 
an ongoing war are presently suffering from inflation. 

So decadent is the present stage of world capitalism 
that both poles— state-capitalist Russia, and private- 
capitalist U.S., a li ke — are in deep economic crisis. In 


Russia the stagnation of the economy is such that they 
are trying to repeal one of the few labor laws protecting 
labor still left on the books— the 1928 law that made it 
obligatory for factory managers to find new employment 
for workers laid off. Nothing can solve the crisis of capi- 
talism in this age of Automation, which needs ever fewer 
living laborers — the only source of creating value — to 
operate the wheels of industry. Nothing — except the abo- 
lition of value and surplus-value production, and the 
creation of a new society based on human foundations. 

All the workers can expect from Nixon in 1971 is a 
deepening of the crisis. The steel workers, whose con- 
tract expires this year, can expect a hard battle. The 
poor, whose services have been cut so drastically already, 
can expect even more severe slashes in any kind of aid. 

But if the Administration expects the working people 
— employed or unemployed — to wait quietly until 1972 
for some kind of promised "expansion of the economy”, 
they are in for a rude awakening. What lies ahead in 
1971 is, dearly, a sharp lining up of dass forces for the 
battles yet to come. 
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A NEW YEAR APPEAL | 

I CAN YOU MAKE A SPECIAL | 
[CONTRIBUTION TO N&L TO HELPS 
[INSURE THAT OUR WORK WILLg 
[GO ON IN THE NEW YEAR ? » 

i Like all organizations working for 8 
■a better world, we are hard-pressed & 
[for money. We know you are, too — g 
[with unemployment and inflation a 
‘growing worse every day. We ask« 
ionly that you contribute what youS 
Jean to help us continue the fight $ 
itogether. g 

| PLEASE, SEND YOUR CONTRI-g 
WBUTION TO: NEWS & LETTERS,* 
5415 BRAINARD ST., DETROIT, g 
IMICH. 48201. $ 


A LOOK AT 1971 

1971 can be more than another year. 
Harsh and bending circumstances are 
hdping to quicken and encourage the 
socially useful in the great liberation 
war of humanity, so rich with remem- 
brance and anticipation. 

For Labor’s cause, in black defeat and 
sorrow. 

With days so dark; the future overcast. 
We still, in faith, look for a radumt 
^'inorrow. 

tips: well we know that slavery cannot 
last. 

What tho the grave has closed above 
our dearest. 

And “friends” have often played their 
Judas part, 

There still are those who sense and 
think the clearest 

And march to fight and Victory with a 

* Rebel Heart. 

| —Con Dogan 

| Reader 

I Detroit 

* * * * 

Twenty-five Kent students and teach- 
ers have been indicted by a special 
Ohio Grand Jury. Several of those 
wounded by the National Guard last 
May are now threatened with years of 
prison! Kent State is Nixon-Agnew’s 
laboratory to see if they can crush the 
■campus movement. The Kent victims 
need our help now. 

The Kent State Legal Defense Com- 
mittee, Inc. (KLDF), consisting of stu- 
dents, teachers and lawyers has' been 


organized to defend those indicted. They 
have speakers to send to campuses, 
film s of the events, and literature. You 
can help by writing the KLDF and ar- 
ranging for a speaker or film to come 
to your campus to help raise funds and 
spread the word. For information write: 
Kent Legal Defense Fund, Inc. 
401 Dodge Street 
Kent, Ohio 4424f) 

* * * 

Nixon’s wars at home and abroad 
just keep on escalating, but the daily 
papers and TV don’t make us conscious 
that the bombing goes on daily. In 1959 
the U2 incident was a great embarrass- 
ment to the U.S., but today Nixon calm- 
ly justifies the bombing of North Viet- 
nam as retaliation for shooting down our 
reconnaissance planes. ^ 

It is sickening that a year after the 
My Lai expose it looks like the mur- 
derers will get off. Calley gets $50,000 
from Look magazine for his story and 
then pleads “adverse publicity” at his 
trial. The photographer who first told 
the story gets $35,000 for his pictures; 
but nothing will be done about the 
massacre. 

Worst of all, the army brass is willing 
to throw Mitchell and Calley to the 
wolves while the American war machine 
and the real culprits— the Administration 
and the Army— continue on their way. 

Concerned 
New York 
* * * 

The initiatives taken by the Workers 
Defense League on behalf of household 
workers are producing significant re- 
sults. Several hundred Workers have 
been signed up. These workers remain 
among the lowest paid in the country, 
remain outside the protection of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act, State Workman’s 
Compensation programs, State Unem- 
ployment Insurance programs, and in 
many cases, Social Security. The exclu- 
sion of household workers from benefits 
which unionized workers take for grant- 
ed is a by-product of their low income 
and powerlessness. 

WDL believes that the union move- 
ment alone has the resources and the 
structure to organize household workers, 
and provide the stability and perman- 
ence of effort needed. . . We are grati- 
• fied that our proposal and missionary 


Reader’s 


efforts are being so well receieved by 
prominent unionists, community agen- 
cies, and informed, interested individu- 
als. For information write: 

Workers Defense League 
112 East 19th St. 

New York, N.Y. 10003 
* * * 

Perhaps the best measure of the anti- 
war movement is the spontaneous oppo- 
sition to the war which has been steadily 
developing since 1965 inside the army. 

Increasingly GIs are speaking out 
against fighting, getting wounded and 
dying in a war against the Vietnamese 
people. Since protesting the war— even 
just distributing a leaflet or speaking to 
other GIs on the base— means almost 
certain arrest, followed by frame-up 
court martials and long sentences in 
army jails, the struggle against the war 
inside the army is also, a struggle for 
elementary human rights. 

The most vocal opponents of the army 
and the war are, almost without excep- 
tion, in army jails where they continue 
the fight despite the inhuman conditions 
and the daily brutality they are forced 
to suffer in the jails. 

Anti War 
New York City 

* * * 

I have talked with some women in 
my neighborhood about Women’s Lib- 
eration. After 19 year old Debra Jean 
Sweet told President Nixon what she 
thought of him on nation-wide TV, many 
of them called to say how glad they 
were she did it. She did a lot for the 
cause of Women’s Liberation. 

Everyone was watching when Nixon 
made his usual speech about the good 
silent majority and contrasted them 
to the bad “small minority” of young 
Americans who have lost faith in this 
country. Everybody was watching when 
Debra Jean Sweet looked him directly 
in <he eye and said she found it hard 
to believe hi his sincerity in giving her 
an award until be got us out of the.wqr. 


She told reporters she hadn’t planned 
to do it, but when she saw Nixon using 
her, she refused to become a symbol. 
What made it even more important was 
that the man standing right beside 
Nixon when she said it, was FBI direct- 
or J. Edgar Hoover, that racist who 
attacks everybody standing for justice 
and human rights. 

Ethel Dunbar 
Detroit 

* * * 

I was at tue Teach-Tn in Ann Arbor 
and the audience was mostly women stu- 
dents. I make this statement because 
Van Gelder’s statement in your last 
issue that “many of the older and work- 
ing women left” is untrue. It is true 
that a great many women left, but they 
were representative of the kinds of peo- 
ple who came. 






A NOTE TO OUR READERS 
ON OUR MOTTO 

Consciousness of language has 
led many Women’s Liberation ac- 
tivists to ask us to change our 
motto: “The root of mankind is 
man” — a quotation from Karl 
Marx, which for many years we 
felt summed up the Marxlst-Hu- 
manist content of our philosophy. 
We will, in the months ahead, 
substitute on our front page other 
mottos as they are suggested to 
us, and ask our readers to help 
us decide on the best choice. 

This month we carry a quote 
from Karl Marx. It is from Capital, 
Vol. HI and reads in full: “Be- 
yond (the realm of necessity) be- 
gins that development of human 
power, which is its own end, the 
hue realm of necessity as its basis. 
The shortening of the working day 
is its fundamental premise.” 
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French edition of Marxism and Freedom 


(Continued from Page 1) 

history that was transformed into philosophic method 
by the genius of G.W.F. Hegel. 

Thus, the Marxian dialectic developed out of the 
creativity of the French masses in the 1848 revolution, 
and reached a new historic dimension as the Paris 
Communards in 1871 “stormed the heavens.” In com- 
pleting the French edition of his greatest theoretical 
work. Capital, in 1872-75, Marx urged all to read it 
because “it possesses a scientific value independent of 
Hie original and should be consulted even by readers 
familiar with the German language.” 

Thus, Lenin, to lay the theoretic foundations for 
November, 1917, “rewrote” Marx’s Civil War in France 
as State and Revolution. Indeed, what better way could 
there have been to express his new universal, “to a 
man” than to describe a new social order with “No 
police, no army, no officialdom. Every worker, every 
peasant, every toiler,- every one who is exploited, the 
whole- population to a man!” 

• 

THUS, EVEN WHEN REVOLUTIONARY events 
are not carried to a definitive conclusion, as was true 
in May, 1968, the near-revolution showed anew the 
power of the self-activity of the masses, who, at one 
and the same time undermined DeGaulle and the 
thought of all those who held that such things could 
not happen in a technologically advanced country. This 
near-revolution in industrialized France put an end 
to the self-paralyzing myth of “technological rationality” 
which had transformed the proletariat into one-dimen- 
sional creatures whose flesh and bones became, 
allegedly, part and parcel of the capitalistic system. 

This revolution that had not come to full fruition 
had created a new form of relationship between young 
intellectuals and workers — Worker-Student Action Com- 
mittees. Nor did these students who built the barricades 
and were the catalyst for the upgushing revolutionary 
situation have any illusions as to where power resided 
when a million workers downed tools and took to the 
streets, in all, involving 10 million in a general strike. 

This Spring awakening in workers’ self-activity 
created ways of keeping the Communist Party and its 
CGT at bay. The workers’ occupation of the factories 
upset the bureaucrats’ calculations and negotiations 
with the State on its capitalist grounds. They cooperated 


with the students in creating new international relations 
as the movement in France broke through all bounds, 
going far in advance of all “real” vanguard parties. 

NO ONE IN FRANCE in May, 1968, needs to be 
told about the counter-revolutionary work of the Com- 
munist Party which helped stifle the revolution-to-be. 
What does need re-evaluation is the attitude of the 
independent revolutionaries. Although they wished to go 
all the way to the overthrow of capitalism, and sup- 
ported the workers in all their actions, they nevertheless 
felt that the unfolding of a new philosophic banner 
which would give these actions a direction was some- 
thing they could pick up “enroute.” Being, thus, theore- 
tically unprepared to win the minds away from the 
opiate of Communism’s ambiguity, clothed in Marxian 
language, they must first now rise to the challenge of 
the times and develop a theory based on the movement 
from practice and capable of uniting with it Each, by 
itself, remains one-sided and, therefore, incapable of 
fruition. 

On the other hand, cynics who claim that Gaullism 
without DeGaulle only “proves" that May, 1968, was 
“nothing,” must explain why then is the frame of 
reference for anything and everything (and not only in 
France!) May, 1968, not DeGaulle, 1958-1968. This is 
not to say that there was a social revolution. Nor is it 
meant to cover up the unfinished character of revolu- 
tionary action. Rather, it is said in order to stress that 
new beginnings always start from the highest develop- 
ment of the last revolutionary situation. And not only 
on native grounds. 

• 

SPRING, 1968 WITNESSED explosion, not only in 
France, but also in Czechoslovakia. On the surface, it 
may have appeared that by Spring, 1968, “demo- 
cratization” in Czechoslovakia could not compare 
with the near-revolution in France, and it certainly 
wasn’t as startling as the new outburst in a Western 
land. But the tendencies of some West European revolu- 
tionaries to look only at the surface appearance as if 
Dubcek could forever keep confined within his reform- 
ism masses in motion, the free flow of ideas, the phil- 
osophers searching for new ways of approach to, and 
relations with, workers, only proves that the gulf which 
divides East from West exists not only among the r uling 
classes but also among revolutionaries. 


The truth is that not only did the workers and 
student youth go far beyond the confines, but also the 
Communist Parties themselves were shaken up and 
produced new tendencies. On the one side were massed 
no less than 660,000 Russian soldiers (some thousands 
more than imperialist USA has in South Vietnam).' On 
the other side, on that fateful August 20th when Russian 
tanks invaded Czechoslovakia, stood the unarmed Czech 
people resisting, to a man, the armed invaders. All this 
calls for more than a mere expression of international 
solidarity. (The French CP pretended that much.) No, 
what is demanded of us is the realization that inter- 
national solidarity is not something we do “for” the 
Czechoslovak masses. Rather it is a way of learning 
something vital from them. As I wrote at the time: 

A spectre is haunting Communism as it has haunted 
private capitalism — the spectre of Marxist Humanism , It 
is this which has crossed over the boundaries between 
nationalities within a country and the borders between 
countries. It is this which transcended the boundaries 
that separate the generations and keeps workers and 
intellectuals apart; transcended, not as something super- 
human or supra-historical, but as the very stuff of which 
revolutions are made and remade. Its unifying vision of 
spontaneity and organization as a single force cannot be 
encapsulated in an elite party, but releases itself as a 
forward movement of the masses. 

Czechoslovak Spring 1968 may not Have reached the 
heights of Hungarian October 1956 with its Workers’ 
Councils. But it has established new points of departure 
for unifying Marx’s theory of liberation with its practice, 
and for this Czechoslovakia mil forever remain en- 
shrined in the hearts and minds of freedom fighters the 
world over. The Aug. 20 invasion by Russia and its sat- 
ellites can no more erase the Czechoslovak experiment 
than it can stop history from dialetically developing to 
the end that something which is totally new: authentic 
Marxism, Marx’s Humanism, which is no longer only 
what it was when Marx first proclaimed it in 1844, or 
even as recreated in 1956 in the Hungarian Revolution. 

Czechoslovakia’s greatest achievement is that it 
began anew the working out of a relationship between 
theory and practice, philosophy and revolution, freedom 
and reality. What it was prevented from completing, re- 
mains the task p-f revolutionaries the world over. 

• 

IF THERE ARE ANY in France who are under the 
illusion that there is nothing new in the Czechoslovak 
(Continued on Page 7) 



All kinds of women could see what 
was wrong with the Teach-In. Half of 
the women who came up on the stage 
left too. 

An honest mistake was made at the 
, Teach-In. No one wanted to be oppressed 

by a panel of “experts” any more. Wo- 
men felt they must do something. De- 
spite the confusion and disillusionment 
that was caused by women taking over 
the stage a very good point was made 
about toe invalidity of a panel where 
each speaker gets five minutes and 
there is no interaction at all between 
women. 

Activist 

Detroit 

• • # 

My husband works at Chrysler and 
says that everyone blames Nixon for 
all toe workers being laid off. My son 
works at GM and he says toe same 
thing. . , ■ 

The company is even more inhuman 
to their workers titan ever since the 
last contract was signed. The compa- 
ny is laying off ail the younger work- 
ers, and patting women on their jobs. 
These are the hardest jobs in the 
plant. Nobody believes that a woman 
can work ten years on these lines 
and live. 

The production standards remain toe 
same, even with toe lay-offs. The work- 
ers are being forced on ten and eleven 
hour shifts. GM is getting back every 
dime and more they are paying out 
under toe new contract. And Nixon has 
toe guts to say workers are causing 
inflation! 

Indignant Heart 
Detroit 

• • 

My son has been back from Vietnam 
for three months, but he can’t find any 
kind of a job anywhere., When Nixon 
took office I feared for my son’s life 
because of the war. Now I am afraid 
because he can’t find a job. It is fright- 
ening when he says he was better off 


before he came home. 

Mother 
New York 

• • • 

One thing a person on welfare better 
not do is get sick. I was at Lincoln Hos- 
pital toe other day and saw the com- 
plaint table the community and the 
Young Lords had up there. They are 
trying to do what the hospital and the 
City isn’t doing — give the people de- 
cent conditions. Lincoln Hospital is a 
hell-hole and toe City Clinics aren’t free 
anymore. What are we to do if we don’t 
dare get sick? Worried 

New York 

• • • 

I just got out of intensive care, but I 
almost when back in when they present- 
ed me with a ten-day bill. I went back on 
tranquilizers and all the other tests. So 
much for their lust for money, and in- 
tensive interest in the patient. 

Recuperating 

California 

• * • 

The national lettuce boycott called by 
the United Farmworkers Organizing 
Committee five months ago is progress- 
ing more rapidly than toe grape boycott 
did, although there are still scab lettuce 
shipments coming into the stores. 

In Detroit, approximately 35 per cent 
of the lettuce coming in is union. Wrig- 
ley’s and Farmer Jack’s have agreed 
to purchase only union lettuce. Kroger’s 
and Great Scott have been purchasing 
union lettuce, but reports have indicated 
that they may be purchasing scab let- 
tuce, too. So far only A&P has refused 
the farm-workers and is purchasing scab 
lettuce. UFWOC has been organizing 
picketing and a boycott of A&P stores, 
until they agree to stock only union 
brands. 

Remember, buy only lettuce that has 
the label, the Union Eagle. And; don’t 
patronize A&P and oth pr ^scab stores! 

3419 Michigan Ave. 

‘ ‘ / Detroit, Mich. 48216 


. . . AND ABROAD 

Did you know that strikes are so nu- 
merous in Italy by now that they have 
installed a Dial-a-Strike system, where- 
by an Italian citizen can call a number 
(like we do to get the weather or the 
time) and find out what places are on 
strike that day? The only trouble is that 
recently when people called the number, 
all they got was a busy signal all day. 
It seems that the Dial-a-Strike people 
had gone on strike themselves! 

Reader 
New York 

• * * 

Two years ago our attention was riv- 
eted on the revolts of the peoples of 
France and Czechoslovakia. Italy has 
also attracted a great deal of attention. 
Now it is the struggle in Spain. 

The latest attack on the workers and 
students in Madrid was the reply of 
those in power to toe demand that some 
500 prisoners be set free. About 15,000 
workers were on strike. The strikes were 
called by toe Worker Commissions, 
an underground movement made up of 
people of various political and religious 
affiliations. The workers at the Perkins 
diesel factory, on toe outskirts of toe 
capital, boycotted toe company buses 
and marched into toe city. 

The Spanish security police used their 
batons against toe many thousands of 
demonstrators who raised the cry of 
“Freedom.” This demonstration is only 


one act of hostility to the regime out of 
many over a considerable time. It is 
estimated that in addition to the 500 
political prisoners held in jail there 
are more than 1000 other people accused 
of political offenses pending trial. Some 
have been in prison more than three 
years. 

This is a struggle that may set Europe 
alight. We must see toe importance of 
becoming involved with others on a 
wider scale. Bernadette Devlin was right 
when she emphasized the international 
aspects of the struggle. 

Scottish Marxist-Humanist 
Glasgow 
* * * 

The chasm between non-members and 
members of the Communist Party that 
has been caused by toe present “screen- 
ing” of everyone, is deeper than ever 
before. The wavering ones have turned 
to the Party as toe power group, and 
those outside have taken a definite stand 
against it. 

Correspondent 
Prague 
* * # 

HELP US KEEP GOING ^ 

Here is a little something for yotrf 
appeal. I appreciate your paper verys 
much. Keep up toe good work for .toe 
sake of the people of the world, we need 
you. 

Reader 
San Francisco 


WHAT IS NEWS & LETTERS? A unique combination 
of workers and intellectuals. 

ORGANIZATION— We are an organization of Marxist Humanists — blacks and 
whites who are seeking to change our conditions of life in the shops, the 
schools, toe society as a whole. To do this we feel that all of us — workers in 
the factories, students in toe universities and high schools — must come to- 
gether and talk about bow we can end speed up and racism in the plants, -* 
miseducation in the school; how we can build different human relations, by 
abolishing the division between mental and manual labor. 

PAPER— This is toe only paper of its kind, anywhere, edited by a black 
worker, Charles Denby, who works in an auto plant. The only paper written 
by working people, youth and black people fighting for freedom, in toe U.S.A. 
and in other countries. ^ 

The only paper that features a regular column, “Two Worlds,” by 
Raya Dunayevskaya, chairman of the National Editorial Board, and author ' 
of Marxism and Freedom. 

We Invite you to write for toe paper, and to join our organization. 
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YOUTH 


Adventurism won't solve isolation 


(Editor’s Notes: The following are excerpts from the 
Youth Report given to the National Convention of News 
& Letters Committees, September 6, 1970, by Eugene 
Walker.) 

The college student outpouring over both the 
invasion of Cambodia and the massacre at Kent 
Stif§ was certainly an important sign of the 
dissatisfaction of much of the student popula- 
tion with what the U.S. is doing both abroad and 
at home. 

While the spontaneity of opposition to the war from 
a multitude of campuses — college and high school— was 
certainly an indication of the revulsion felt by the youth, 
the failure and disarray of the left, old and new, was 
also evident. Their failure to present a real alternative 
is 4tft indication of the problems we face. 

DISARRAY OF THE NEW LEFT 

This disarray of the new left has been strikingly 
evident since the split and dissolving of SDS in June 
of 1969. Waving the red book, wargasms and bombing 
of public buildings were not any alternative for the 
anti-war protestors who may have been anti what the 
U.S. government was doing, but were not willing to 
embrace the thought of Mao, or the picking up of a 
“gun against any cop. 

If American youth haven’t been embracing alterna- 
tives among the fragmented left, then what have they 
been doing? There has been the rise of a youth culture 
in -an attempt to find new values. Certainly this move 
is Wealthy and exposed much of the hypocritic values 
'of America. 

But have these alternatives been the ground upon 
which a new society can be built? Solutions of liberated 
areas — if the governmental authorities would ever tol- 
erate that in any meaningful form— are not this new 
ground. Rather, in some ways it has led to an isola- 
tion of some youth from other segments of society who 
feel oppression and are searching for something differ- 
ent, but who cannot drop out as easily as many white 
college students can. 

Another segment feels that the street politics of 
confrontation is the answer. A number of leaders of the 
youth culture— such as Jerry Rubin and Tom Hayden — 
agree that youth need not concern themselves with work- 
ing class Americans, for they are “bought off.” To these 
leaders, the generation gap, not any economic classes 
Is the crucial question. All of this leads to further 
isolation from those who could help to form a basis for a 
new society. 

There is much more to the youth than would-be 
leftists, liberals and youth culture adherents. There 
are segments that none have touched. One is the white 
youth who do not go to college; who go into the factory 
and the military and that is a very large group. 

YOUTH IN MILITARY AND SHOPS 

One of the most significant developments among 
young people in the past two years has been the resis- 
tance within the Army. In California there is the Move- 
ment for a Democratic Military. Other areas also have 
movements. But they are all made up of young soldiers 
who are opposing from within the armed forces. 

And what of the youth who do find a job? Are they 
suddenly no longer youth? Our experience in the shops 
indicates that they are on the move. The wildcat of 
Teamsters in Los Angeles certainly had a lot of young 
Teamsters sparking it. 

Some elements of the youth culture are part of these 
young workers’ lives, but that is far from overcoming 
the isolation within the age group that some like Hayden 
want to lump together. We cannot sow illusions about 
unity when the daily practice of capitalism is constantly 
keeping and building divisions. 

What of another section of the youth— black and 
brown? Neither are part of the youth culture as either a 
Hayden or a Rubin see it. They live in Oakland ghettos. 
Mi in liberated zones of Berkeley. They are in barrios of 
Hast Los Angeles, not bead shops of Sunset Strip. All 
Hayden or Rubin can say is that white youth should get 
together like the black people have, and form a white 
alternative like the Panthers. But have they even both- 
ered to look at the black movement? 


Black youth are attracted to the Black Panthers. 
But here also enters a series of conflicting currents. 
What alternatives do the Panthers present for youth? 
Huey Newton proclaims that the Panthers will send a 
coq^ngent of members to fight with the National Itera- 
tion Front in Vietnam. China and North Korea are 
bailed. What alternatives are these for black youth 
Wanting freedom in the U.S.? 


So much emphasis is placed on the heroic act. Thus, 
a revolutionary black high school student is murdered 
as he tries to free his brothers from a courthouse, and 


a young black revolutionary intellectual, Angela Davis, 
has to disappear. Activism, no matter how individually 
heroic, is not revolutionary if it does not have a rela- 
tionship to the present historic stage, and if it does 
not help the objective situation and the subjective forces 
coalesce as they must for revolution to occur. Martyr- 
making acts will only lead to new divisions and isolation 
of revolutionary forces, not to new ground for building 3 
society. 

This isolation of revolutionary elements whether it 
is between students and workers or within the youth 
movement itself is a manifestation of capitalism. It 
creates these divisions and isolations. Those on the left 
who continue these divisions by saying a youth culture 
will solve the question and feel they do not need other 
potential revolutionary elements are still trapped within 
a capitalist mentality. 

On the other side, merely saying blacks, workers, 
women and youth are all together in a common fight 
is just sloganeering. There are some socialists who 
speak of a common fight for a new society, but what 
they mean is that all these movements are good if, 
in the end, they subordinate themselves to an abstract 
concept of socialist revolution. Each movement is thus 
used to advance the cause of socialism. And socialism 
becomes defined not by the context of the concrete 
fights of the day, but by a Party’s definition of socialism. 

The basis for overcoming the isolation of revolution- 
ary forces which capitalism imposes upon us is neither 
the abstractions of a youth culture which seeks its 
unity on false ground nor is it the surface linking- of 
forces which does not take into consideration the cre- 
ativeness of the forces it wishes to link together ... 


High school pamphlet 
reveals new forces 


(Editor’s Note: The following are excerpts from the 
Youth Report given to the National Convention of News 
& Letters Committee, September 6, 1970, by Bernard 
Wendell.) 

Most News & Letters youth activity in Los Angeles 
over the past year has been related to the Radical Stu- 
dent Union (RSU), an organization which developed 
out of high school SDS. 


Late in December 1969, high school SDS set up a 
convention. The Maoist theory and undemocratic prac- 
tices of the leadership had kept the organization from 
going anywhere, and had prevented it from reaching 
new students. As a result we overthrew the old leader- 
ship and reconstituted the organization as a Radical 
Student Union which was committed to organizing stu- 
dents as an independent force. 


The RSU never emerged as a significant force in 
the high schools because the new leadership was so loose 
and non-theoretical that it was unable to act in a coordi- 
nated manner and really organize students. However, one 
idea which we presented at RSU did bear fruit— the 
idea of a high school pamphlet. 

HIGH SCHOOL PAMPHLET 

We conceived of the high school pamphlet as a 
collection of articles in which students would discuss 
their concrete activities on their individual campuses, 
as well as develop their ideas about the school system 
as a whole and how it fits into this society. We also felt 
that it was necessary that black and Chicano students 
were represented in the pamphlet 


The pamphlet, 8 to 3: High School Prison Notes, is 
an attempt to practice our belief as Marxist-Humanists 
that the new forces of liberation must be allowed to 
speak for themselves. It’s very significant that no other 
organization, including those with many more high school 
members than ours, has ever produced such a pamphlet. 
We were the ones to come out with such a pamphlet 
because only we believe that the thoughts of the student 
participants are more important than the abstract theo- 
ries of the “leaders.” 
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In Son Francisco 

15,000 protest Ky 

San Francisco, Cal. — The Bay Area was 
drenched with a week of severe storms, but the 
sun shone for an hour on top of San Francisco’s 
Nob Hill, The Fairmont Hotel and about 15,000 
mostly youthful demonstrators against South 
Vietnam’s Vice-President Nguyen Ky — a guest 
of the Commonwealth Club on Dec. 1. 

Hundreds of police and the former “tac” squad 
were present, in vehicles and on horseback, to assure 
disturbances among the peaceful marchers. Mounted 
police charged into a group of youth who were flying 
Viet Cong flags in the isolated Huntington Park nearby. 

Rocks were thrown and billy clubs used unsparingly, 
and 29 people were arrested, including a thirteen-year- 
old girl, “for assault.” 

In his half-hour speech, Ky proved worthy of the 
elite company he had visited and just as expert in 
oppression, hypocrisy, ruthlessness and greed. His speech 
contained such gems as “you must demand that the 
Communists respect the hpsic principles of democ- 
racy . . . ,” “make them understand that aggression 
cannot succeed, that violence will not pay . . and 
“the Vietnam Press has more freedom than the press 
here— more than they deserve in wartime . . .” 

This verbal swill was too much for Richard Lipman 
of San Francisco State College, who had managed to 
get past all the security and into the balcony with the 
press. He stood up and shouted loud and clear. “This 
man is telling you lies!” As he was dragged away the 
cultured audience expressed its true feelings with shouts 
of “Castrate him!” 

Of the few young demonstrators who did not stay 
peaceful, the spokesman for the anti-war coalition said, 
“. . . they were a reflection of the frustration felt by 
many youth who are considered draft-bait, but not 
worthy to be listened to by the Nixon administration.” 


Plymouth Rock protest 

Plymouth Rock, Mass. — About 500 Indians 
from all over the United States and parts of 
Canada showed up here on Thanksgiving Day. 
It was a National Day of Mourning for all Indians, 
sponsored by the local tribes, Wampanoag and 
Naragansette, and represented by Indians of all 
tribes. 

The demonstration started at the statue of the Wam- 
panoag chief Massasoit, who through too much kindness 
inadvertently sold his people out by saving the pilgrims 
from starvation throughout two winters. Russel Means, 
a Sioux from Pine Ridge, South Dakota, spoke first, 
giving thanks to European civilization on behalf of all 
Indians for the destruction of the Indian way of life, 
for poverty, syphilis, smog, water pollution, black lung 
and the general rape of the Earth. 

After the Plymouth Rock was buried in sand, they 
stormed the Mayflower, and as young Indian men 
climbed the rigging to throw down the British flags, the 
older leaders of the demonstration spoke to the dis- 
illusioned tourists on the pier, whose Thanksgiving visit 
to Plymouth was being changed radically. 

•Although the demonstration had its moments of 
confusion, overall it was characterized by a feeling of 
unity, and though the words were angry, there was a 
definite attempt on the part of the speakers to reach 
out to white people. They were not merely decrying 
American civilization, but warning white people of the 
political dangers facing their freedom and the natural 
dangers threatening their very survival. 


Hue y Newton at MSU 

East Lansing, Mich.— Black Panther Party founder 
and minister of defense Huey Newton was the keynote 
speaker at a Black Moratorium here called to protest 
the judicial and law enforcement agencies’ treatment 
of blacks in this country. Newton spoke in support of 
the League of Black Revolutionary Workers, saying 
that the apparent contradiction between them and the 
Panthers is not real. Newton also said that the world 
proletariat doesn’t have the potential for revolutionary 
action as a class. 

Although there was an overflow crowd of both blacks 
and whites who eagerly welcomed the Panthers, many 
of them were not attracted to what Huey was saying 
and walked ont. 

Huey Newton has been the most controversial 
speaker to letjture here this year. But I feel he repre- 
sents a trend, like Jane Fonda who spoke here later, 
on the part of youth to grasp at whatever straws or 
shortcuts that 1 will lead them “right on” with “power 
to the people.” 

—Elliott Douglass, black student 
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French edition of Marxism and Freedom is published 


(Continued from Page 5) 
rediscovery of Marx’s Humanism in 1968, that they had 
re-discovered that authentic core of Marxism back in 
the immediate post-World War II world, this only proves 
that workers and intellectuals inhabit two different 
worlds in every country. In the mid-1940’s, the three- 
cornered debate between existentialists, communists, 
and capitalists as to who were the true inheritors of 
the humanism of Marxism was discussed on an intel- 
lectual level only. None of them fought Communism as 
the State Capitalism it represents. No one questioned 
its role in World War II, either during the Hitler-Stalin 
Pact or after, much less raised the question of any 
collusion in the nuclear holocaust that American 
imperialism rained on Japan. 

History will never absolve American imperialism 
for this wanton, inhuman, nuclear holocaust. Neither 
will it forget the de-humanization of international Com- 
munism as the bomibs fell on Hiroshima and Nagasaki, 
August 6th and August 9th, 1945. Listen to what dares 
call itself L’Humanite, on August 8, the day between 
the atomic explosions: 

“The atomic bomb dropped on Hiroshima seems to 
have caused considerable destruction. American reports 
suggest nothing less than the disappearance from the 
face of the earth of a town of 300,000 inhabitants. The 
effect c f the discovery is considerable. Nevertheless, the 
Vatican has been pleased to disapprove of it! May we 
be permitted to express our surprise, because when the 
Nazis Itad the privilege of waging total war with a 
total cruelty the Holy See was not equally indignant.” 

The Italian Communist paper, L’Unita on August 
10, 1945: 

“The news that an atomic bomb was dropped by the 
American Air force has made an enormous impression 
throughout the whole world and has been received on all 
sides with a sense of panic and words of condemnation. 


by John Alan 

A few months ago this writer had the chilling 
experience of visiting behind the grim walls 
of San Quentin prison in California. Two 
thoughts flashed through my mind: this institu- 
tion is so obviously barbarous that it should be 
torn down immediately; and, how could men, the 
Administrators, “correctional” officers, and 
guards, in any sense of good conscience make 
their profession the caging of other men? 

At the end of November this year, the chief Protes- 
tant Chaplain of San Quentin resigned in disgust, after 
two decades of service there. The prison, he said, “. . . 
is nothing but a ‘super ghetto,’ stuffed with people who 
come from ghettos, the people who have been voiceless 
and impotent across the years, the recipients of perse- 
cution and abuse, the scapegoats of our culture.” 

In his book, "Soledad Brother— The Prison Letters 
of George Jackson” (published by Bantam Books) we 
get the brutal truth of what it is like to be Black and 
caught in the web of the California prison system- 
purported to be one of the best in the nation. 

We know that Jackson is giving us the truth 
because the reader soon becomes aware that every 
incident of brutality, every insult to his human dig- 
nity, has long been burned into his mind and his 
body, and has become an integral part of George 
Jackson, Soledad Brother. 

Jackson, in his letters, tells how racism is encour- 
aged within Soledad prison by racist-sadistic guards, 
most of whom are recruited from the South. White 
prisoners are allowed to throw human feces at Black 
prisoners. An endless racial conflict goes on in the 
maximum security block, cold bloodedly designed to 
break the spirit of Black prisoners. 

PRISON MURDERS 

The tense racial situation engendered at Soledad 
subsequently led to a scuffle between Black and white 
prisoners in the recreation yard. A white guard, O.G. 
Miller, fired shots at prisoners during the scuffle, killing 
three Blacks and injuring one white. The Grand Jury 
later ruled that Miller’s action was ‘justifiable homicide.’ 

Several days later a white guard whose name was 
Mills, was beaten to death within the prison. For this 
murder, George Jackson, Fleets Drumgo and John 
Clutchette, all Black, were charged. 

These three prisoners have steadfastly denied 
this murder charge and stated that they were 
selected by the prison authorities as suspects be- 
cause of their militancy in defending their rights. 

The prison powers certainly did not like these Sole- 
dad Brothers. Jackson is an outspoken “revolutionary” 
militant. In prison, he states, “I met Marx, Lenin, 
Trotsky, Engels and Mao . . . they redeemed me.” And 
of ten years in prison, between San Quentin and Soledad, 
seven were in solitary. 

Fleeta Drumgo spent eleven months in maximum 
security because he tacked up pictures of Stokely 
Carmichael and Rap Brown on his cell wall, thereby 
being labeled a militant. Clutchette, age 24, was 
sentenced to three years for innocently buying a 
stolen TV set, and sent to prison without a chance 
to find the thief. ^ 

Jackson, in his letters. to Greg, his editor, gives a 
vivid picture of what it is like to be a Black kid ia the 


This shows, it seems to us, a curious psychological per- 
version and a doctrinaire obedience to a form of abstract 
humanitarianism . . . We do not share the sense of 
terror which has been expressed in certain press com- 
ments because we bear in mind the concrete use which 
was made of the fearful engine of destruction.” 

And, finally The Daily Worker of Great Britain on 
August 14, the day before Japan surrendered uncon- 
ditionally: 

“There was no official hint of the length of delay 
that the Japanese are to be allowed before the full force 
of Allied power — including the atom bomb— is loosed 
against them in a blow intended to be final.” 

• 

EVER SINCE THE DEATH of Stalin, followed, first, 
by the workers’ revolt in East Germany on June 17, 
1953 and within a few weeks, by an uprising in the 
Vorkuta forced labor camps in Russia itself, the move- 
ment from practice has been the challenge the move- 
ment from theory did not meet, certainly not in the 
“West.” In East Europe where the confrontation with 
totalitarian Communism reached open revolution in Hun- 
gary, 1956, workers practiced Marx’s Humanism by the 
formation of Workers’ Councils, by defining freedom as 
freedom from Communism, by trying to establish work- 
ers’ power on totally new human foundations, where 
the freedom of each is the basis of the freedom of all. 

It was shortly after the Russian tanks, ^ith Mao’s 
encouragement, destroyed the proletarian revolution and 
dared call the re-birth of Marx’s Humanism “revision- 
ism,” that I completed the writing of Marxism and 
Freedom. As against the beat American intellectuals 
who had declared the 1950s to be “the end of ideology,” 
I had shown that the American workers, in their battles 
against Automation, first by a general strike in the 
, mines, and then by wildcats throughout the auto indus- 


ghettos of Chicago and Los Angeles. He details the 
mischief and the petty crimes of poverty that so many 
ghetto youths engage in, but for middle class white 
youth would be considered only as growing pains. 

Of all the crimes he committed or was accused of, 
he “gained” less than one hundred dollars. For this he 
was given “one to life” on the legal indeterminate sen- 
tencing system practiced in California— he was eighteen 
years old at the time. 

JACKSON NOT BROKEN 

Soledad and San Quentin, solitary confinement and 
society’s bias did not break George Jackson. The back 
page of his Prison Letters tells it, like it is: 

“If I leave here alive, I’ll leave nothing behind. They’ll 
never count me among the broken men, but I can’t say 
that I’m normal either. I’ve been hungry too long, I’ve 
gotten angry too often. I’ve been lied to and insulted 
too many times. They’ve pushed me over the line from 
which there can be no retreat. I know that they will not 
be satisfied until they’ve pushed me out of this existence. 
I’ve been the victim of so many racist attacks that I 
could never relax again. I can still smile now after ten 
years of blocking knife thrusts, and the pick handles 
of faceless sadistic pigs, of anticipating and reacting 
for ten years, seven of them in solitary. I can still smile 
sometimes, but by the time this thing is over I may 
not be a nice person. . . . I’m going to lay down for 
two or three hours, perhaps I’ll sleep. 

From Dachau, with love, George” 

Indians call Nixon land gift 
phony gesture; attack BIA 

It is becoming more apparent every day that Nixon 
has recognized the revolutionary potential of the Ameri- 
can Indian. The administration has, of late, been trying 
to buy off the American Indians by making minor con- 
cessions to them. 

The most regent of these was the passing, by the 
Senate, on December 3, of the “Nixon-backed” bill grant- 
ing the Taos Pueblo Indians “title” to 48,000 acres of 
their own land. This 48,000 acres is land that has been 
closely associated with the Taos Pueblo since the early 
15th century. It is their burial grounds and hunting 
grounds. They have every right to this land and Nixon 
had really no choice but to give them title as even the 
relatively conservative National Congress of American 
Indians (NCAI) urged him to. 

While this is a great victory for Native Americans 
in general and the Taos Pueblo in particular, the glory 
will be short-lived, as can be seen from the results of 
Nixon’s other major concession to the Indians — the re- 
organization of the Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA). 

In the reorganization, the BIA was put under the 
leadership of several Indians, but they were given vir- 
tually no power. The BIA is a white organization with 
token Indian representation, nothing has changed. 

There is no doubt that the Native Americans will be 
the next target of the¥aj»er-like tongue of Sagnew, and 
thus be labeled as another force of the coming and need- 
ed American revolution. 

- ** , ,, Gary ML Wilson 

Lae du Flambeau Chippewa 


try had raised the most profound philosophic problems 
when they asked: “What kind of labor should man do? 

Why is there such a gulf between thinking and doing?” 

(See Chapter XVI, “Automation and the New Human- 
ism.”) 

The first edition of Marxism and Freedom (pub- 
lished in the United States and Italy) begins with the 
age of revolutions— industrial, political, social, and 
intellectual — that initiated the machine age, and ends 
with two new pages for freedom, the one in East 
Europe against Communism and the one in the United 
States against racism. I was criticized for placing the 
Montgomery, Alabama Bus Boycott of 1955-1956, on the 
same level as the Hungarian Revolution. With the birth 
of a new Third World, initiated by the African Revolu- 
tions, the color black, became a new force of revolution 
globally. It, too, however, has now reached an impasse 
— must one choose between existing world state power 
before one can achieve full freedom? For a while, #-": 
looked as if Mao’s China was pointing to an independent 
road, different from the two contenders for world power ~ 

— U.S. imperialism and Russian State Capitalism, call- 
ing itself_ Communism. But as the Vietnam War has 
proved au over again, the Sino-Sevie* conflict subordi- 
nates freedom struggles to its respective power struggle. 

• 

IN PROVIDING AS EMPTY a shelter for mind, as 
the fall-out shelter is for the body, Communist State- 
Capitalism is giving full proof of the scheisse Marx had 
long ago predicted for the decomposition of the capital- 
istic system. This has never been truer than since the 
1960’s when Mao’s China, at one and the same time, 
joined the exclusive nuclear club and unloosed its own 
barrage against the Humanism of Marxism. By the time 
of the so-called Proletarian Cultural Revolution, a new 
revolutionary opposition within China opposed to the 
re-establishment of the new monolithism has arisen. 
Calling themselves the Sheng-wu-lien of Hunan (Hunan 
Provincial Proletarian Revolutionaries Great Alliance), 
here is what it wrote in its Manifesto, “Whither China?”: 

“Intoxicated by his victory of February -March, Chou 
En-lai — at present the general representative of China’s 
Red Capitalist class — hurriedly tried to set tip revolu- 
tionary committees in all ports of the country. If this 
bourgeois plan had been fulfilled, the proletariat woxtd 
have retreated to his grave . . . The form of political 
power is superficially changed. The old provincial party 
committees and old military district command have be- 
come ‘the revolutionary committee ’ or 'preparatory group 
for revolutionary committee.’ However, old bureaucrats 
continue to play the leading role in the ‘new political 
power’ . . . as the masses have said, ‘everything remains, 
the same after so much ado.’ 

“Victory of the Chinese proletariat and the broad 
masses of revolutionary people and the extinction of the 
new bureaucratic bourgeoisie are likewise inevitable. 
The world- shaking great festival of the revolutionary 
people — the overthrow of the revolutionary committee 
and birth of the ‘People’s Commune of China’ — will 
surely survive.” 

This, too, was published in that remarkable year, 
1968, Spring 1968. 

Thus, as we see, new revolutionary forces have 
arisen everywhere to blow skyhigh the gory myth that 
revolutions are made for the purpose of establishing a 
party machine; party-monolithism is there to throttle 
the revolution, not to release the creativity as well as 
the energies of millions. Marxism is either a theory of 
liberation or it is nothing. In thought and in life, it lays 
the basis for achieving a new human dimension without 
which no new society has viability. 

• -/■*«'. 

IN OUR AGE OF ABSOLUTES when revolution.and 
counter-revolution are so interlocked, it is not only the 
intellectual “in general” who must leave his ivory 
towers; so must the Marxist theoretician. The ceaseless 
repetition for the need of a vanguard party “to lead” 
has blinded him to the fact to which the mass of people 
are not blind — that everyone is ready to lead them; 
nobody to listen to them. Yet the movement from prac- 
tice during the past two decades has been ceaseless while 
the movement from theory has been at a near standstill 

To rise to the challenge of the times requires attef 
gether new banners. Marx was the first to see th$S B itf 
its breadth and depth — as both a birth-time of history 
and the realization, of philosophy. Because he had put 
the human being in the center of all his thoughts, he 
could unite theory and practice, idealism and mate- 
rialism, and, unarmed, throw the gauntlet down to the 
armed bourgeoisie. When asked why he, a bourgeois 
intellectual had broken with his class and become a 
“radical,” he replied that “To be a radical means tq. 
grasp something at its root And the root of mank|a>|. ; ; 
the highest being for man, is man himself.” It still isy,’ 

The second edition of Marxism and Freedom*’ ppgq 
lished simultaneously in the United States and Ja#qor 
in 1964, included a new chapter, ‘The Challenge of 
Mao Tse-tung” which traced the development of “Mao’s 
Thought” from 1927 to the Sino-Soviet conflict in^he 
early 1960’s. For this special French edition. I am add- 
ing an Appendix on Mao’s “Cultural Revolution.” 

1 wish to dedicate this edition to the French 
workers and stucjpnts, Who made Spring, 1968 happen,, 
thereby heralding ’(toe coining rebirth of a social rejmgfe, 
tion that would r t separate itself from Marx’s 
osophy of liberation, thus making freedom, a reMSyl, 
' ■ E?u - ; , ' —Raya’ DunayevsfcQfa 

Detroit, Michigan 
February, 1979. 
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Quebec police-state continues attack on workers and youth 


Hie counter-revolution continues in Quebec. De- 
spite the fact that James Cross, the British Trade 
official kidnaped by the Front de Liberation de 
Quebec (FLQ), has been released, and his FLQ 
captors are now in Cuba, Prime Minister Trudeau 
has stated that he has no intention of loosening his 
police-state stranglehold over the people of Quebec. 

The War Measures Act, invoked by the Trudeau 
government on Oct. 15 to deal with what it called 
“a state of apprehended insurrection” in Quebec, 
supposedly brought on by the FLQ kidnaping of 
both Cross and Quebec Minister of Labor Pierre 
LaPorte, has been replaced by a newly legislated 
emergency law. The new bill, Public Order (Tempo- 
rary Measures) Act, 1970, is hardly distinguishable 
from the War Measures Act. 

NEW ACT IS SAME REPRESSION 

Both bills suspend all civil liberties in Canada, 
both permit search and seizure without warrants 
and detention without hearing or bail The new bill 
merely limits, slightly, the amount of time the police 
can detain those arrested without charging them— 
from 21 to 7 days. The only concession to civil liber- 
ties in the bill is that those arrested are now per- 
mitted to contact a lawyer I 

This new law, coupled with the fact that high 
officials in both Quebec and the Federal government 
are openly discussing the use of identity cards, ad- 
mittedly similar to those used in South Africa, 
indicates that Trudeau intends to maintain the police 


state in Quebec indefinitely. In a recent interview, 
Trudeau promised a special attack on college and 
university campuses. He said, “We don’t intend to 
let revolutions be fomented behind the screen of 
academic freedom.” 

Ten thousand troops remain in the Province, 
ostensibly justified by the fact that only one mem- 
ber of the FLQ cell which kidnaped and killed Pierre 
La Porte has been found. Actually, the maintenance 
of both the troops and the emergency laws are for 
the purpose of suppressing any and all voices of 
revolt in Quebec, revolutionary and reformist, 
socialist and nationalist. 

ATTACK ON LABOR AND YOUTH 

Although both emergency bills outlaw the FLQ 
by name, they have been used primarily to attack 
the legal trade union and separatist movements. 
Hundreds from these groups have been arrested, 
while the police have failed to turn up even a 
handful of actual FLQ members. Indeed, as one 
Canadian newspaper put it, the list of the more than 
450 persons arrested reads like a “Who’s Who” of 
Quebec’s political and trade union leaders. 

But it is the crisis of unemployment, and not the 
FLQ, which is behind Trudeau’s policy of suppress- 
ing all social movements in Quebec. Unemployment 
among French-speaking workers, always the highest 
in Canada during “normal” times, is reaching ex- 
plosive proportions due to the effects of Nixon’s 
planned recession in the U.S. In sections of Mont- 


real, the unemployment rate is over 20 percent, 
and welfare rolls are up nearly 100 percent from 
1968. 

THE CRISIS IS UNEMPLOYMENT 

It is the youth that unemployment has hit the 
hardest— 40 percent of those unemployed in Quebec 
are under 25. And it is not only the young workers 
who are affected. While the new French-language 
universities and trade schools are turning out large 
numbers of skilled and educated youth, there are 
few jobs open to them. Bi-lingualism in Canada 
means that you must SPEAK English to get most 
jobs, and BE English to get the best jobs. 

The trade union movement has become very 
militant over the past few years, and has increas- 
ingly aligned itself with separatism. Thus Trudeau 
is attempting to use the emergency laws to behead 
the trade union movement and to end the alliance 
now forming between workers and the youth. 

The new emergency laws make it clear that 
Trudeau intends to maintain the repression indefi- 
nitely. But the crisis in Quebec 4s so far-reaching, 
so deeply imbedded in the economic, social and 
cultural exploitation of the Quebecois that only social 
revolution, not repression, can solve it. The forces 
for a free and human society in Quebec are not the 
terrorists who gave Thideau the excuse to impose 
police-state powers, but the millions of workers and 
students who have demonstrated that they will not 
be satisfied with the Quebec of today. 


East Pakistan 

The final death toll from tidal waves that first 
destroyed an estimated 200,000 people may never be 
known, because people are still dying. The famine, 
disease, horror and indifference that followed 
the disaster seem to be a subject of indifference to 
the government of Pakistan. 

With 500,000 tons of grain in warehouses and 
40 army helicopters available to distribute it, Presi- 
dent Yahya Khan refused to act and waited until 13 
days after the disaster to visit and inspect the area. 
Offers of aid from India were refused as “not neces- 
sary”. The first aid came from helicopters brought 
from North Carolina. 

In West Pakistan, where 20 wealthy families 
own 66 percent of all Pakistan industry and 80 
percent of all banking and insurance companies, only 
two families contributed $100,000 each to the relief 
fund. 

India Airlines transports loaded with relief sup- 
plies were refused permission to land in Pakistan 
on the grounds that the crews did not have visas. 

The sons of wealthy Pakistanis at Bhola played 
gayly at badminton in their freshly laundered suits 
30 minutes away from piles of decomposing bodies of 
the victims. While units of the British army dug 


graves for the victims, Pakistani soldiers sat in their 
barracks at Patuakhali. 

The complete indifference of the government of 
Yahya Kahn to the welfare and well being of the 
poor masses is demonstrated by this disaster. Kahn 
seems to be more interested in playing politics in the 
first general election to be held in the country in the 
22 years since its birth, than he is in the welfare of 
the people. 


Spain 


The Basque region of Spain, whose people are 
renowned for their heroic struggles against Fascist 
Dictator Franco, is again in a state of near revolt. 
Franco has declared a state of martial law following 
the kidnaping of the West German Consul who is 
being held hostage for 14 Basques on trial for their 
lives in Spanish courts. 

Those holding the West German Consul are 
members of ETA, a Basque guerrilla organization 
whose members are on trial in Burgos. They demand 
that no death penalty be imposed on those on trial. 

There is a wide industrial strike in Guipuzcoa 
and in Herroani the townspeople invaded the Mayor’s 
office and shut down all shops. In Elbar, a factory 
town, the police fired into a crowd which surrounded 


them. In vniiabona the villagers locked arms across 
the main highway and refused to budge— even with 
machine guns pointed at their stomachs. They broke 
only when beaten by superior numbers armed with 
clubs. 

Despite martial law. Franco has hesitated to 
invoke mass arrests due to the wide-spread sym- 
pathy of the population with those on trial. 


Ireland 


The Irish Government of Prime Minister Jack 
Lynch has invoked the 1940 Offenses Against The 
State Act which provides for internment in concen- 
tration camps without trial. Lynch claims to have 
learned of a plot to kidnap high officials by a group 
known as Saor Eire, which has claimed credit for a 
dozen bank raids in the past 18 months. 

The Saor Eire says it welcomes the challenge as 
a golden opportunity for all the people of Ireland, 
North and South, in the fight for a 32-county Irish 
Socialist Republic. 

The 1940 Act was last used in 1962 when the 
Cerragh Internment Camp in County Kildare held 
over 100 men of the I.R.A. Lynch Indicated that the 
barbed wire, brick-walled camp would be re-acti- 
vated at once. 


sets new stage in Indochina war with widening bomb attacks 


(Continued from Page 1) 

Jtfer Chairman William Fulbright noted after the newest 
bombing of North Vietnam, “In our kind of economy this 
($80-biluon-a-year defense budget) is muscle, this is in- 
fluence, this is power. It controls everything that goes 
on in our government to a great extent. It’s the primary 
control.” 

This question is by no means limited to Vietnam. 
For the United States— and for the other contenders for 
world power, Russia and China— it is a global question. 
I The drive toward war is innate to imperialism. 

• | Vietnam may become more heated up If the Nixpn 
administration continues along its present course. Or 
Mixon may decide at some stage to call a “halt.” The 
point Is that at every stage he is preparing tor future 
war. It' cannot be otherwise, so deep are the contra- 
ctions internationally as well as internally. 

INTERNATIONAL CONFLICTS 

Internationally, the invasion of Cambodia and Mao’s 
alliance witb-Sihanouk, gave China the chance to estab- 
lish itself as the opponent of the U.S. in Asia. With the 
.5 pew bombing of the North, the united front of forces 
i fighting U.S. imperialism from Vietnam, Laos and Cam- 
fjbodia, will become even more a reality. The Nixon 
: policy has done what Mao in China could not do— create 
a single unified Indo-Chinese people to fight U.S. im- 
perialism. 

^ Nixon’s lies and attempts to turn every fiasco into 
a “victory" are not a laughing matter. His claim that 
the election results were a victory was preparation for 
the renewed bombing. The claim that the Cambodian 
Invasion was a victory attempts to hide the real truth 
that the Cambodian invasion was actually a “victory” 
! for Chins. 

I ~ ..N or can the recent “frienfflier” relations between 
USdm and Russia be ignored. What may confront U.S. 


imperialism is not just China, but China and Russia 
realigned. China— and China plus Russia— are the real 
elements in the new stage we have been plunged into. 

Internally we face both inflation and unemployment. 
Inflation cannot be dealt with so long as we pour more 
than $20 billion each year into the Vietnam War. The 
unprecedented high unemployment in the midst of a 
war (See Editorial— p. 4) now squeezes both factory 
workers and, for the first time, skilled professional 
workers. 

NIXON-PENTAGON ADMINISTRATION 

The crises both at home and abroad are of such 
magnitude that they cry out for solution in opposition to 
present policy; for looking outside established ways. 
This becomes even more urgent when it is seen that the 
Nixon-Pentagon Administration continues its ever-growing 
alliance without any real opposition from within the 
capitalist class. Where is the split within the capitalist 
class that helped to depose Johnson before the 1968 elec- 
tions? What opposition there is, seems to be composed 
in great part of would-be presidential aspirants in the 
Democratic Party. 

Where is the anti-war movement? Just when the 
opposition to the war seemed to be gaining the upper 
band, the established anti-war movement felt that it 
could dismantle itself. The invasion of Cambodia, to- 
gether with the murders at Kent State, Ohio; Augusta, 
Ga.; and Jackson, Miss., baited this in May. But with 
the new bombings no strident opposition has appeared. 

Nixon’s latest news conference made it abundantly 
clear that he intends to resume bombing anywhere in 
Vietnam, at any time, and on any pretext he chooses. 
And the alarm in Congress that followed that conference 
shows clearly enough that by now everyone knows he 
means it ; ■ 

Now is when the anti-war movement .must be 


strongest The new stage in Vietnam, with its global 
consequences means that an anti-war movement cannot 
be limited to being only against the Vietnam War— 
which the Administration may choose to light up or 
defuse for its own political reason. It means that the 
movement must come to grips with the question of 
imperialism, and the real possibility of World War III, 
if opposition to the war is to be real. 
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First blacks 
inaugurated 
in Lowndes Co. 


By Charles Denby, Editor 
Some 15 of us from Detroit attended the swearing 
into office of three black people in Lowndes County, Ala. 
This was the first time that any blacks ever won an elec- 
tion in that county. It was an historic occasion in every 
respect,' especially for those who knew that less than 
six years ago not one black had been allowed to register 
to vote. Less than six years ago, black people would 
have to get off the sidewalk if they met a white. To see 
and to be a part of the joy and happiness of every black 
person in attendance at the inauguration made you won- 
der whether what you were witnessing was really true 
or if you were imagining it. 

’ The oath of office was administered in the courthouse 
in Hayneville, the county seat, in the center of the vil- 
lage. There are about eight or 10 stores and a few other 
business establishments sitting in a square of about four 
blocks, with a small park in the center. 
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Polish uprising, protests against Russian 


When we got in sight of the square, it looked like 
one black spot had covered every inch of the park and 
had overflowed into the streets. Some said 2,000 black 


anti-Semitism, reveal state 


ist crises 


people were there, some said more. 

The courthouse was jam packed, including the aisles. 
It was the first time I had ever attended a meeting 
where they did not have seating room for their guest 
speakers! But they seemed too happy to mind. 

Saturday is the business day for the white merchants 
that' own the stores, but practically everyone had closed 
up shop and gone— it seemed they just disappeared. “A 
few whites attended, three from that county being the 
judge that administered the oath and some news reporters. 
FIVE YEARS AGO— MURDER 

A reporter from the Los Angeles Times said he was 
sent there five years ago to cover the story of the white 
minister who was killed. At that time, he said, the atti- 
tude of the whites there nearly frightened him to death, 
and he swore he would never be seen in Hayneville again. 
But when he learned of the election victory of the blacks, 
he decided to return. After he left Highway 80 to come 
into Hayneville, fear gripped him again, but as soon as 
he saw the square, and all the black people laughing and 
talking, he got strength from them and his fear dis- 
appeared. 

It was a great day for the blacks in Lowndes County. 
The principal spdaker was a black man from Detroit 
(Continued on Page 6) ' ‘ 


By Raya Dunayevskaya, 

Chairman, National Editorial Board 
The spontaneous upsurge of Polish workers’ 
resistance to the unconscionable pre-Christmas 
announcement of 20 per cent price rises on food 
quickly developed new forms of opposition to 
their' Communist overlords. At one and the same 
time, shipyard workers at Gdansk refused to 
work, marched on the Communist Party head- 
quarters, and, while singing the “International” 
shouted “Gestapo!” “Gestapo!” at the Commu- 
nist police firing into the crowd. 

On the two-mile march from the Lenin Shipyards 
to the party headquarters, the ranks of the 3,000 workers 
swelled as housewives, students, the population as a 
whole joined it. By the time they reached the Party 
offices and began throwing home-made bombs at it they 
numbered 20,000 strong. While official statistics claimed 
that “only” six were dead as the uprising spread to 
other ports, independent reporters said the number was 
more likely 300! 

” The most momentous demonstration was in Szczecin, 
Poland's biggest seaport. Tanks were unloosed against 


Hyden disasterspotlights urgency for miners' control 


HYDEN, Ky.— “I was chlled to the scene of 
the mine accident that took the Hves of 38 mine S3 
at the Finley Coal Company at Hyden on Dec. 30, 
‘1970. I was there until most of the men were 
brought out. Some of the men were beyond being 
recognized. It was a terrible sight to see. 

“To get to the mine entrance was to walk 
about two miles up a hollow and at that time it 
was near zero weather, the worst weather we had 
had all winter.” 

Behind these words of an ex-coal miner In south- 
eastern Kentucky there is a long and sorry tale. He’s 
an ex-coal miner because he refuses to work in a scab 
mine, and in 1958 the coal companies in Southeastern 
Kentucky refused to negotiate a union contract and 
eventually broke the United Mine Workers union. This 
man became a leader in a strike which lasted for years 
to try to preserve the union, but the strike failed. 

NO PROTECTION 

The point is that the Finley Mine is a scab mine. 
This means that there is no union safety committee or 
grievance committee. The miners are at the complete 
mercy of the company. If they dare protest against 
an unsafe condition, they are fired. They have absolutely 
no protection whatsoever. 

To be sure, a Federal Mine Safety Law was passed 
last year which was designed to prevent such mass kill- 
ing of miners. That law resulted from the December 1968 
explosion at the Consolidation Coal Co., Farmington, 
W. Va. mine which blasted the lives of 78 coal miners. 
Those miners are still sealed in that mine, and Consol 
lias offered the widbws 819,000 a piece if they will allow 
the company to go ahead and mine the coal without 
recovering the bodies of the entombed miners. The 
message is loud and clear: it is a lot more profitable to 
let coal Qian it is to get the bodies of coal miners killed 



For a while, just after the Federal Mine Safety Law 
vas passed, some coal operators (owners) were down- 


— photo by Charles Moore 

Mine inspectors lie flat to enter Hyden mine after 
* explosion. 

hearted because they knew that if the law was enforced 
that they would have to make safety improvements 
which would cut ftito their huge profit margins. But they 
picked up in spirits when they found out that the law 
was not going to be enforced. 

OPERATOR’S FRIEND 

To make sure there would be no doubt about 
where he stood with the mine owners, President Nixon 
appointed Elbert Osborne as the head of the Bureau 
of Mines. And as every coal operator in the country 
knows, Elbert Osborne had stated that he would want 
“cooperation” with the coal companies and might “loosen 
the screws” on mine safety. 

They have been loosened all right — to the tune of 
over 200 miners being killed since the "mine safety 
law” went Into effect, as compared to 187 in the same 
(Continued on Page 3) 


the unarmed crowd, and when one mother and, young 
daughter could not get out of the way fast enough, a 
tank crushed them both. A young soldier stood by ghd 
cried. 

. : J.'v . 1 • 1.. 

No wonder the three Russian divisions stationed ^ in 
Poland kept to their barracks. Very likely, the'mfesian 
overlords felt assured that the Polish rulers would shoot 
down their workers, especially when the uprising spread 
through the land, including Warsaw itself, where a 
bomb had been hurled at the Soviet Embassy. 
“NOBODY LISTENS TO US” 

The week of open and violent r ewfl t succeeded in 
toppling Gomulka, in a revocation of raetantastic price 
rises on food, and a few, very few, wage raises— plus 
a great deal of lbud talk on the part of the “new” 
leaders about the need to close “the communications 
gap” between leaders and workers. The daily press is 
helping Polish Communism give the impression that 
the revolt has ended “because” workers gained what 
they asked for, gained “more” than during the 1956 
Poznan revolt. 

In truth, when the revolt was supposed to have 
ended completely, the revolt reappeared after the holi- 
days, again in Gdansk, in a still newer form, a form 
never yet braved in a totalitarian country. For two 
days (Jan. 5 and 6) the shipyard workers came to work, 
but did not work. Instead, they demanded not only that 
the 200 workers arrested be released, but also that the 
new First Secretary of the Communist Party, Gierek, 
come down to talk to them: “Nobody listens to us in 
Warsaw.” 

Sympathetic sitdown strikes were also staged in 
Zeran Auto Works in Warsaw. Workers were also busy 
scrawling messages on tanks, reading, “We are work- 
ers and not hooligans. We want more wages.” Where- 
upon the “new” rulers have sent truckloads of ORMOS — 
Poland’s “Workers’ (sic!) Police” — to stop any demon- 
strations before ever they occur. In a word, as in 
Poznan in 1956 with its slogans of “Bread and Free- 
dom!,” “Nobody listens to us in Warsaw.” 

THE NEW IN 1970, 

AND THE OLD, OLD, OLD 

The 1970 revolt did not have the scope— and the 
“victories” over outright Stalinism and the gaining of 
much freedom of the press — but neither did it suffer 
from the euphoria then created that Poland, with Go- 
mulka, was truly “independent.” Moreover, it is, in 
some respects, more important than the 1956 de-Stalin- 
ization. The 1970 uprising came after years of violent 
repression, climaxed in 1968 by Gomulka retaining 
power from his rival Gen. Moczar only by outshouting 
the latter in anti-Semitism. It is true that the former 
Interior Minister (read: combination of Yezhov of the 
GPU and J. Edgar Hoover of the FBI) has now been 
elevated to status in the Politburo. But this came via 
pressure from Russia, not by anyone in Poland daring 
to raise a public anti-Semitic outcry. 

This doesn’t lessen the tragedy, that such a massive 
upsurge has been stopped by so great a retrogression. 
But it does signify that none will now be able to white- 
wash with “anti-Zionism” or anything else the point of 
unity of the “liberal” technocrats like Gierek and Ko- 
ciolek with the openly anti-Semitic, anti-intellectual, anti- 
working class and anti-Russian (when the time will 
come) chauvinist police chief, as well as with the Russian 
overlords. The foundation for that unity is the need 
for labor productivity. 

To grasp the full import of the drive for labor pro* 
(Continued on Page 4) 
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Women at ARA risk jobs, turn down contract change 



Editor’s Note: Women em- 
ployees of Automatic Retailers 
of America, Great Lakes Steel 
Division in Michigan, are continu- 
ing their fight against job dis- 
crimination by the company and 
the union. ( See the June-July 
and Nov. 1970 issues of N&L.) 

Four women filed a class action 
in' federal court, and more will 
join them. A recent attempt to 
make ARA’s policy of not upgrad- 
ing women legitimate is described 
here. 

ARA drew up proposed changes for the con- 
tract now existing between it and R.W.D.S.U., 
AFL-CIO Local 1064. ARA claimed they were 
having difficulty at this operation and needed 
the new language in order to keep all of the em- 
ployees now on the payroll. But the chief stew- 
ard admitted that one reason for the proposal 
was the “trouble” the women are causing. 

The company said, although this is not a threat, that 
if the proposal is not accepted, all of the vending attend- 
ants and 90 per cent of the truck drivers will be elimi- 
nated. Who would this affect? All of the vending attend- 
ants are women, and only two men hold drivers jobs! 

The proposed change would have taken away ail 
seniority rights. Two main points stood out: 

, 3 > 1. If due to sickness or personal leave of absence 

any employees are off for 30 days or more, their jobs 
would be posted for bid. Upon their return they could 
; .exercise their right to bump the lowest seniority person 
..in the classification they held prior to the leave of 
absence. ■ . 

iS;« If a job was curtailed or the nature of a job 
,i Changed dpe, jo production, the persons affected would 
have the opportunity to exercise their company seniority 
g •fpi jjump . the lowest seniority employee within their 
glassification. In no event would an employee 
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—some gams 


Detroit, Mich. — Rubber workers on the 
seventh floor at the local Uniroyal, plant spon- 
taneously started a walkout at 11 pan. before a 
midnight strike deadline when they heard the 
company still had not agreed to the local de- 
mands. * i 

“The company,” one worker said, “wants to take 
back what we already have. They even want to take 
away the Christmas eve and New Year’s eve holidays. 
There’s a total of about 3,000 workers here. The com- 
pany is stalling on hiring back about 500 workers they 
laid-off during the G.M. strike. They want to work the 
rest of us overtime.” 

The national contract for rubber workers was 
signed back in November. A strike deadline for the 
local agreement was finally set for Jan. 7. The negotiat- 
ing team never reported back to the members. The 
workers were all angry at the union because they did 
not know what was going on until the walkout actually 
started. 

The union scheduled a mass meeting to discuss 
the walkout at Osborn High School, in the extreme 
northeast section of Detroit, where “a lot of people 
wouldn’t go.” The meetings used to be held at centrally 
located Cass Tech. 

The strike lasted for ten days, until the company 
finally gave in on many of the local demands. 

MSA wins vote, but 
teachers oppose war 

MIDDLETOWN, CONN. — The election be- 
tween the Middletown Federation of Teachers 
(MFT-AFL-CIO) and the Middletown Education 
Association (MEA) for th« position of bargaining 
unit in the Public Schools is over. The MFT lost, 
138-160. 

The deciding factor was the MFT teachers’ strike in 
nearby Hartford, which ended very badly for the teach- 
ers just two weeks before the MEA-MFT election. 

However, a few positive things did happen in Mid- 
dletown. The MFT gained many new members, grow- 
ing to 110, which is about 70 more than in the begin- 
ning of the year. Also, the local here is a very good one; 
the meetings are well-attended and the members really 
run it. More teachers are not so afraid now of being 
associated with a union, and all the young and black 
teachers belong to the union rather than the Association. 

Meanwhile, on the national level, a very important 
union referendum on the war took place. The Inter- 
national AFT, up to now, had taken no position on the 
war. 

Finally, this year it went to a mail-ballot referen- 
dum of all union teachers. Despite a tricky Shanker 
tactic — you had to vote “no” if you meant “yes" and 
there were two separate ballots, either one of which 
could be spoiled — the teachers took a square majority 
position against the war and for immediate U.S. with- 
drawal. It is not labor, but some of labor’s misleaders, 
who support this war. —Teacher (Conn.) 


be allowed to upgrade into a higher classification during 
periods of lay off. 

A union meeting was held to vote on the proposal. 
Thirty-three members attended. Although the workers 
felt that if the proposal was rejected they would lose 
their jobs, the vote was unanimous to reject the pro- 
posal. The people felt seniority must mean something — 
without it they have nothing. 

They are now waiting. Waiting for what? Pink slips? 
Another proposal? Waiting to fight for their rights? 

They hear that other members of Local 1064 seem 
to be having problems too. The name Ogden Foods is 
now echoing through the files of the N.L.R.B. 

—ARA worker 

Discussion Article: 

W.L activists reject leaders 

As activists in the Women’s Liberation Move- 
ment, we felt a need to reply to the article in 
the December issue by Susan Van Gelder. What 
is useful about her article is that it tells how 
many women outside the movement view it. Many 
women are disillusioned by speakers like Marlene 
Dixon and the Radical Feminists. 

But as far as being a real contribution, it was hit 
and miss both concretely and theoretically. Concretely, 
we have three main points of contention: 

First, Van Gelder seems to be basing her criticism 
of the movement and whether it is worth joining on 
what she heard from the self-appointed leaders and 
through the straight press. As people in the movement 
have found, that is 'bound to be a distorted point of 
view. You should be willing to join Che movement not 
just when it is perfect bat becaase it is legitimate, i.e., 
women are oppressed and want to be liberated, and 
because you are needed not only as a critic bat as a 
participant. W.L. is never going to develop if women 
continue to criticize from the outside. 

Second, Van Gelder uses the term female-chauvin- 
ism, and that describes a phenomenon that does not 
exist. Chauvinism is not just an attitude, it is also 
power. It is not possible for a woman -to be a female- 
chauvinist in the sense that it is the direct opposite of 
male-chauvinist, because ah individual woman who may 
think herself superior to men does not have the* society- 
backed economic or psychological power that men have 
to make that attitude felt. 

WOMEN’S DEVELOPMENT 

Third, Van Gelder accuses the Women’s Movement 
of not doing a number of things which, in fact, it is 
doing. She states that “true women’s liberation would 
strive toward women’s development as human beings.” 
This concept has been the very basis of W.L. and the 
reason that it has grown so fast. It is the only move- 
ment that, by its structure of small informal groups of 
women, has made it possible for women to concretely 
change their own lives. u -tr 

She charges that the WLM is not striving for “wom- 
en ’s development as human beings,”, is not, developing 
“Ideas about what makes good male-female relationships, 
how children should be raised . . . what kind of.jjay-care 
we want.” These kinds of assumptions reflect ,,-oi^ly what 
people are reading arid seeing in the media, .gTh^ very 
language that Van Gelder uses to, g $ay , 4 W.L. 

“should” be doing comes from the W^pien,’s Movement ! 
These are questions that women, individually and in 
small groups, have been asking for over three years. 
All over the country women are setting up alternative 
institutions and concretely working out their ideas of 
what are good human relations, what is good child care, 
and what is a free human being. 

POSITIVE IN THE MOVEMENT 

In the theoretical sense also. Van Gelder’s article 
was not on as high a level as it could have been because 
it dealt strictly with the negative. That is, it is not 
enough to say that the biggest thing W.L. is doing is 
turning women off. When looking at something as new 
as W.L., we must begin hitting on and building on the 
positive and the potential. 

Objectively, the revolutionary potential lies in the 
fact that the relationship of man to woman is the most 
basic to society and that the oppression of women cuts 
across class lines. 

Subjectively, women, because of the type of oppres- 
sion we have experienced (that of being objectified, of 
having our minds taken away) has led, above all, to a 
struggle for the right to think for ourselves. And because 
of our experiences in the home, on the job, as well as 
in the revolutionary struggles, of always being in the 
background and never being decision-makers, women 
are developing an unrelenting drive towards rooting out 
every aspect of oppression. In our quest for “full 
development of human control” over our own lives we 
are constantly uncovering the alienating manifestations 
of sexism, racism and class society. 

This is why the philosophy of W.L. is more than 
not wanting to be sex objects, why it goes beyond the 
right to vote, why it is striving to deal with more than 
only the negative. The positive movement of Women’s 
Liberation is taking up the challenge of a total concept 
of liberation — what it means to be human. 

— Terry Moon, 

Anne Chapdelaine 


FEBRUARY, 19: 

N.Y. cab drivers' contract 
smells of racism and sell-ou 

New York, N.Y. — “We’re the only indust 
I know that has a contract but doesn’t!” Tha 
the way one of the cab drivers at my garage p 
it. “We struck for two weeks, ruining Chri 
mas for our families, and now we have to w< 
while the city politicians decide if they w 
ratify the contract that we already ratified. TI 
is real nonsense.” 

Another driver said, “What a sell-out creep tb 
Van Ardsdale (the president of Local 3036, Taxi Unio 
is ! ! The money in our new contract isn’t so hot, l 
when he tried to get us to agree that all new drive 
after this contract should get 42% of the meter, t 
men just shouted him down. And why not? If we £ 
50%, why should anyone coming in new work for 42% 

DRIVERS SOLD OUT 

And what Van Ardsdale wasn’t saying, but wb 
the men were thinking, is that if a guy switches garag 
or leaves the job for half a year, the bosses will wa 
him to start at 42%. Every man there (at the meetin 
knew that this provision is a union buster. That’s w 
they shouted him down. 

“But then Van Ardsdale says it’s only an idea, r 
in the contract, and then he gets a blanket ratificati 
of the whole contract,” the driver recalled. “So wh 
happens . . . you guessed it . . . the next day you re: 
in the papers that all new drivers will get 42% of t 
meter. Some union ! ! ” 

Another driver saw the meeting in harsher tig] 
“Van Ardsdale had the meeting pricked with pension* 
and owner-drivers who don’t even belong there. An 
be made a big grandstand play about gypsy cabs 
bow tiie union is going to get them off the streets. 1 
you knew all those white drivers were going to vc 
for that contract no matter how bad it was. All tb 
care about is gypsies. 

“Well, they brought it on themselves by refusii 
to drive in the ghetto. But, what gets me most is th 
they say they won’t go Uptown because of crime. He 
crime is everywhere, and these guys have been refusi 
to pick up black people for years.” 

I mentioned that I thought the bosses — from t 
taxi fleets to the union leadership to the City admin 
tration — were using the jgypsy issue to divide the drive 
on racial lines. One driver said, “You’re right, but 
wish they weren’t doing such a good job of it.” 


WAY OF THE WORLD 


School bus integration fails 

by Ethel Dunbpr 

How long is it going to take the white and blai 
to learn to live together in this troubled world? The 
is ho need for white’ lpaders to try to fool rili of ti 
'people all of the time, ‘felling us how they are workii 
for 1 peace at the same fime they are still trying io ke< 
black people sejutritfed a front whites in public! 'plao 
and even places'ruri.'jiy the government. Tri^ Nixi 
: Administratiori firis weta quick to. jhin hands with ai 
whites who ! rire ^fightufe/against blacks coming fit 
their “areas. giSiiio-* su aiy» " is f 

The North' Itoiftfc^'lit * has theblack peopld’fooli 
On the question d^bhririj^bihek children to white $chob 
■and white children' ll): blriek schools to achieve ’riiifegi 
tion.” Busing for integration has never happened 'becaU 
whites will never let their children be bused to a bla 
school, and when black children try to go to a whi 
school, the whites start fighting against it. It usual 
winds up with the blacks being thrown in jail. 

Then the whites close up the school “until furth 
notice,” and it never reopens the same way. By t 
time blacks get to go, there are no more whites, 
is left for blacks only, while the whites transfer to 
private school — and expect the government to pay t 
teachers. 

“Law and order” doesn’t mean a thing insof 
as helping blacks to have a free trial, or freedom 
anything. 

Some Northern whites are getting worse than Soul 
era whites ever were. They hate the black people 
much that they are doing all they can to keep peoj 
separated — living in different places, going to differ* 
schools. They would like to keep black people too pc 
to buy in the same places as whites. They make bla 
people pay twice as much as white people to get < 
of their old places. 
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Mississippi workers demand 

Laurel, Miss. — Employees and former em- 
iloyees of the giant Masonite plant here have be- 
jun a campaign to get the U.S. Department of 
ustice to investigate “numerous violations of 
ur civil rights and humanity.” , 

Granville Sellers and five other members of Local 
-443 of the International Woodworkers of America 
AFL-CIO) told reporters that several hundred workers 
tave started a petition drive. They charge the company 
irith discrimination against black and women workers, 
toOution of air and water, hazardous working condi- 
ions, and falsifying safety records. They also charge 

Hyden mine disaster 

(Continued from Page 1) 

[me a year ago when the “safety” law was not in 
ffect. The question is not simply one of enforcement, 
lie question is: who is going to enforce safety in the 
nines? 

The government can have ten times as many mine 
afety inspectors as it has today and it wouldn’t make 
ny real difference in mine safety. The fact is that 
here are thousands of safety violations in almost every 
line in this country every single day. The only ones 
idio know this better than anyone else are the miners 
hemselves. 

MINERS MUST CONTROL SAFETY 

They are the only ones who can enforce mine safety. 
Tiey are the ones who have tried to get that enforce- 
nent power negotiated in their contract with the coal 
iperators. Tony Boyle, the so-called president of the 
JAW, decided instead that a federal law was the 
tnswer. It shows not only how far away 'Boyle is from 
he working face of a coal mine, it also shows how little 
le knows about the power of coal operators and how 
hey ran play politics to make a federal law meaningless 
vhere it comes to mine safety. 

Winter is the worst season for the big killing of 
•oal miners — that’s when the air inside a mine is dry 
ind the danger of explosion is greatest. But every 
:eason is open season insofar as individual killing is 
:onceined. It will only stop when coal miners, the rank- 
ind-file miners, have the power of enforcement in their 
lands. There is no other way. 


US. investigation of abuses 

local, county and state law-enforcement officers and 
officials with harassing Masonite workers by black-list- 
ing, arrests, and beatings, and by falsely accusing white 
union members of affiliation with the Ku Klux Klan.. 

“They want to breax Oie back of organized labor 
in the South,” Sellers declared. “We think we are fight- 
ing a battle for the entire labor movement in the South, 
and I think the corporations in the South picked ns 
to spearhead their campaign.” 

Sellers acted as spokesman tor several hundred 
present and former Masonite employees, who have 
formed themselves into the Committee for Better Union 
Leadership (CBUL). He said about 25 per cent of the 
CBUL members are black and 75 per cent are white. 
INTERNATIONAL SELLS OUT 

CBUL members also have grievances against their 
international union (IWA). After militant activity dur- 
ing a 1967 strike, the local was placed under trustee- 
ship by the international, but the local has filed court 
action against this trusteeship. 

The 1967 strike ended when the international Union 
signed a contract without consulting the local — what is 
generally called a “sweetheart contract.” Now the IWA 
international is accusing Masonite in court of violating 
even that contract. 

Masonite, Mississippi’s largest manufacturing en- 
terprise and a world leader in the hardboard industry, 
had a profit of over $14 million last year. It owns exten- 
sive timber, sawmill and other manufacturing holdings, 
and also has a large plant in South Africa. 

At a press conference, CBUL spokesmen said their 
petition will he circulated extensively, especially in 
Mississippi, to inform the public of Masonite’s activities 
and gain supporters for an impartial federal investiga- 
tion of the charges. 

(For further information, contact Committee for 
Better Union Leadershio, Box 2924, Laurel, Miss. 39440; 
or Robert ZeUner, New Orleans, Telephone: 504-866-5047.) 


Readers: 

Do you have a story 
to tell? Send It in ! 


FROM THE AUTjl^Jri^PS 
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Chrysler Mack 

DETROIT, Mich. — When the union had a policy of 
no contract, no work’ any auto worker could tell another 
vorker what was going on at the bargaining table. Now 
he only thing we know is what we see and hear on 
rv, and what we read in the papers. 

Most workers found it hard to accept Chrysler’s 
:ry about financial distress. They know that as soon 
is Chrysler signs, the contract; they will stop talking 
ibout layoffs, and the workers will all face another 
speed-up in production, and mure, .disregard for any. 
Safety precautions in the plants. Safety in most major 
bdustries is a forgotten issue. The companies do not 
■are about workers’ health or lives. Profits are more 
mportant than human lives. In the auto shops, before 
Ihe union made its unholy marriage to the company, the 
onion would shut down any operation where it was 
lazardous for the workers. Not any more. If a worker 
;ets injured today, the worker is usually blamed for 
ieing careless. Production is never shut down. 

Many Chrysler workers feel that Doug Frazier, who 
s representing them at the bargaining table, would 
ave accepted what the company was offering, if he 
elt he could sell it to the Chrysler workers and it would 
ot jeopardize his chances of becoming President after 
Woodcock. 


DETROIT, Mich. — At Fleetwood speed-up is the 
worst it has ever been. Officially the line is up to 70 
an hour, but actually it is often going even faster — 
sometimes at 74. There is more work on every job. 
In fact each worker has to do more now than last 
year When we ran 60 an hour. Every job on the fourth 
floor is written up. You write them up and nothing 
happens. 

This constant speed-up is the way GM shows com- 
plete disrega rd for our health. Many jobs are unsafe 
and fte speed itself can kill you. One night a woman 
was on her stock chaser job and she passed right out; 
that’s how fast they made her work. More and more 
workers are absent from work because yon can’t work 
7# or 74 an hoar every day. 

We took a vote to authorize a strike. Everyone on 
the line agrees with this — we need to strike. But the 
meeting was only 40 minutes long and all questions were 
evaded. 

In 1968 we had a wildcat. The workers on the 
cotan job walked out and everybody followed them. 
The company and the union tried to get us back in 
but it didn’t work. Eventually the International author- 
ized a strike. That’s the way it always is in the UAW— 
if you need a strike, you have to start it yourself. 

Ford Rouge 


Fleetwood 

DETROIT, Mich. — There are some things about the 
ituation in the body shop that everyone should know. 
Je have over 400 miscellaneous grievances filed. The 
nion has submitted proposals on every one of them, but 
r.M. has held no meetings for two weeks. Every meet- 
ig gets postponed. 

In the body shop we have over 100 work standards 
18’ s) written up. Only eight have been settled. The 
ompany acts like the union isn’t there. 

On Jan. 13 a shop committeeman was talking to a 
lack worker about his grievance. They were in their 
ghts. A superintendent and a foreman, both white, 
:dered the worker back to his job immediately. The 
wnmitteeman said the worker could stay till they were 
nished. 

The superintendent then called the security police, 
wo of them grabbed the worker, bruising his arm. The 
orker was taken down to the office and given an 
definite suspension. How long are we; going to work 
! a police-state plant? 

— Fleetwood body shop worker 


The cafeteria prices at the DAP have gone 
up again. A cup of coffee now costs twenty cents. 
Many workers are now talking about boycotting 
the lunchroom. This is the second increase in less 
than four months. Salaried personnel have their 
own restricted cafeteria on the third floor with 
a much better menu and cheaper prices. 

The health and safety problem in the DAP hasn’t 
improved a great deal. No 'great effort is being made to 
get rid of the smoke or improve the dilapidated venti- 
lation system. 

The hi-lo drivers are being nished so much that 
there is bound to be an accident. Management people are 
constantly rushing by in their carts in ihe aisleways. 
Just recently a cleanup worker on the second floor was 
just doing his job when he was seriously injured by 
a hi-lo. 

There are incidents like this all over the plant. With 
the company’s rush-rush attitude they are ignoring all 
all safety regulations, and the union isn’t doing a thing. 
With all the dues and special assessments we’re cer- 
tainly not getting our money’s worth of representa- 
tion. — Production worker, DAP 
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Laid-off women 
picket Chrysler 

by John Allison 

A group of 87 women workers laid off on 
Dec. 19 by Chrysler, and all with over 20 years 
seniority in the phased-out Highland Park plant, 
have been picketing Chrysler’s executive offices 
in Highland Park in protest. , • 

These women, like hundreds of other Highland 
Park plant workers who did get placed on jobs in other 
Chrysler plants, are out of work and caught in a trap 
with little hope of ever getting out. That trap is the 
UAW contract with the Chrysler Corp. The contract 
states that a worker leaving one plant to go into another 
one loses all seniority gained in the first plant, regard- 
less of how long that might be. 

LOW SENIORITY— FIRST HIT 

What this amounts to in the light of the recent 
layoff of thousands of Chrysler workers, is that these 
transferred Highland Park workers were the first ones 
to be laid off when the cut-back hit. 

Workers could have had 30 years ip the Highland 
Park plant, and some did, but that doesn’t conn* when 
you transfer. You have date of entry seniority, just like 
a new worker hired for the first day, except that yon 
do have union rights. A new worker doesn’t get union 
membership until 90 days. 

Now there is some talk by Doug Frazier, UAW’s 
Chrysler division head, about setting up an “attrition 
pool.” This is the scheme the union and Frazer |C*me 
up with when Chrysler’s DeSoto line i^ias cu* Bra %he 
1950’s. The idea was to put all these laid off Workers 
in this “pool,” and then place them- in other plants on 
a seniority basis when jobs opened’ up. 

TRICKS IN THE “POOL” - 

It sounded good in theory, but 3 it turned out that 
many workers were discriminated against because the 
operation of the “pool” wasn’t enforced. If a black 
worker or strong union man or fighter was up next 
for a job, the company knew about it and placed the 
worker on a job so rough that nobody could stand it. 
If the job was refused, the worker went down to the 
bottom of the “pool” list. 

Actually, the company is still practicing this same 
kind of discrimination against militants transferred from 
Highland Park into other plants. And this is tough on 
a worker who is used to fighting for his rights. The 
simple fact is that the company has a thousand ways 
of getting at a worker, and seniority can make the 
difference between fighting and keeping a job, or fight- 
ing and losing a job. 

Another big factor is the overall economic situation 
and the situation in Chrysler in particular. What the 
Nixon administration might call a recession is a depres- 
sion for the Chrysler workers who are laid off. And 
that number doesn’t look like it’s going to get smaller 
— it’s going to get bigger. There aren’t enough old timers 
about ready to retire, like there once used to be, to 
amount to very much either. It just looks like those 
laid off now just could be out for a long, long time. 

First strike in 14 years 
hits Connecticut auto plants 

MIDDLETOWN, Conn.— Four hundred mem- 
bers of Amalgamated UAW Local 376 struck the 
E.I.S. Automotive Corp. on Jan. 11. The strike 
was the first since the union was organized here 
14 years ago. At issue were cost of living, wages, 
insurance, pensions and job-oriented issues like 
time-study, bonuses, and seniority rights. 

The striking workers come from three plants pro- 
ducing replacement brake parts. They are represented 
by a committee of four workers, including two women 
and two men, one of whom is Black, and by Local 376 
President Phil Wheeler. About half of the strikers are 
women. 

The strike broke out on the day after it was an- 
nounced that unemployment in Connecticut had reached 
8.8 percent, one of the highest in the country. 

Workers reported that E.I.S. raised the issue of 
unemployment to scare the workers early in the nego- 
tiations, but they weren’t scared. They countered that 
they would be the last to go, since people will buy 
fewer new cars and thus need more replacement parts. 
So far, E.I.S. workers have been working steadily and 
getting overtime. 

On the issue of overtime, one worker said: “It’s 
good to get the overtime, but why should we have to 
work 52 hours a week in order to live? Forty is plenty, 
believe me . . . They should find some way to cut it 
down and spread the work around.” 
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Polish uprising, Russian anti-Semitism mark state^capitaiist crises 


(Continued from Page 1) 
ductivity we need to look not so much at Warsaw as at 
Moscow. The telling years are 1967 and 1968. 

1967-1968: STATE-MONOPOLY 
CAPITALISM AND ANTI-SEMITISM 

Probably by sheer coincidence— 1967 was the 100th 
anniversary of the publication of Marx’s Capital— the 
year of the Arab-Israeli War, the year Russia so fully 
aligned with the Arab governments as to stimulate a 
rebirth of its own anti-Semitism, the year, 1967, was 
the year in which Russia and its satellites, at its schol- 
arship conferences, suddenly admitted the existence of a 
new world phenomenon: “State-Monopoly Capitalism.”* 1 ) 

By no accident, however, state-capitalism generates 
a very different milieu for anti-Semitism than did 
“young” capitalism, as anyone can see by comparing 
the effects of the Dreyfus case which shook France to 
its very foundations, to the near-silence produced by 
the Nazi genocide of six million Jews. (2) (None need to 
learn this lesson more than today’s so-called Left which 
is allowing “anti-Zionism,” the not-so-hidden anti-Sem- 
itism, to enter its ranks in the wake of being for the 
existing Palestinian guerrilla organizations as if that 
were the equivalent of the social revolution.) 

In any case, the 100th anniversary of the publica- 
tion of Marx’s Capital turned out to be a total reversal 
of the previously existing dogma that there is no such 
animal as state-capitalism; that forever imperialism 
would be sufficient to explain what has been happening 
in the post-war world. As against the recantations* 3 ) 
Eugene- Varga was made to write when he published 
Changes in the Capitalist Economy as a Result of 
World War II, which propounded the new stage of world 
economy ; manifested in the fact that capitalism can 
planoandnwould “therefore” not allow a world de- 
pression'- again to threaten its very existence, Commu- 
nist economics now not only admitted the existence of 
state-capitalism but predated it to the Depression. 

Ifctianifc that de-Stalinization had changed the class 
nature ; of ivulgar materialism. Rather, it is that the 
“ful^ft”" planned state-capitalist society calling itself 
Communism wanted tp “reform” itself, adopt more of 
the market manipulations of “mixed,” state-monopoly 
capitalism while retaining the mainspring of capitalism, 


the law of value— that is to say, paying the worker the 
minimum it takes to reproduce himself and extracting 
from him the maximum unpaid hours of labor it takes 
to keep expanding production. 

Or, as the “new” leaders in Czechoslovakia (now 
that they are attacking Gomulka) restated Marx’s prin- 
ciples for once correctly: “There was a tendency to 
develop production for production’s sake and to lose 
sight of the most important thing in an avalanche of 
statistics and indexes, namely, when and how to raise 
living standards.” Since the 1971-75 Plan will remain 
substantially the same, we can be sure that nothing 
will change from the crucial years of 1967-68 that we 
are now tracing. And the essence of the theoretical 
discussion was that it did allow the cat out of the bag, 
to wit, that neither Automation, nor the world market, 
has changed a thing. Labor productivity is the one, the 
only answer. It is the source of all value. And since 
that is so, workers in “socialist” lands must work hard 
and harder: 

“Otherwise how is it possible to explain why the 
workers in the United States get more wages than the 
Polish worker?”*-*) 

Not a single word was mentioned about the fact 
that Russia, like any imperialist capitalist land, pays 
low prices for Poland’s coal and makes Poland pay 
high prices for Russian iron ore. Not a single word was 
mentioned about the added fact that, far from the 
“ideal” automated industry, Polish machinery is so 
obsolescent that some of it predates to the beginning 
of the century, which means that the worker must be 
made to sweat the harder. And, of course, not a single 
one of these intellectual bureaucrats dared acknowledge 
that the low labor productivity of the Polish worker, 
far from being a sign of his “backwardness,” was, in 
fact, the exact measure of his revolt against capitalist 
“norms.” 

State planners continued to plan. The Polish economy 
went into deeper and deeper crises in 1968. To make 
matters worse, the weather was very bad, and agri- 
culture took a big dip downwards, so that even bread 
became scarce in “socialist” Poland. Then came Rus- 
sia’s imperialist invasion of Czechoslovakia and the 
outpouring also of students in sympathy with the Czecho- 
slovak Spring and against their own leaders who had 


sided with Russia. 

Obviously, General Moczar considered that a pro- 
pitious time to challenge Gomulka’s leadership, an; 
to develop at full blast the scapegoat of “Zionism.” By 
shouting as loudly against Zionism, Gomulka weathered 
that storm, got some extra grain from Russia, but no 
help whatsoever from East Germany, the most devel- 
oped of the satellites. Evidently Ulbricht was too busy, 
as the still defiant Czechoslovakia radio put it in its 
August 26 (1968) broadcast: 

“We have learned at long last who is responsible 
for the non-existent Czechoslovak counter-revolution . . . 
‘International Zionism.’ (euphemism for ‘the Jews’). 
Apparently our East German friends have been experts 
on this subject ever since World War II . . . Allegedly 
2,000,000 people are involved . . Why cannot these 
2,000,000 Zionists be found if the Soviet army command 

(Continued on Page 8) 
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A NOTE TO OUR READERS jjj 
ON OUR MOTTO 


::: Consciousness of language has jj 

III led many Women’s Liberation ac- jj 
!]l tivists to ask us to change our ij 

jjj motto: “The root of mankind is jj 

I man” — a quotation from Karl jj 
jjj Marx, which for many years we jj 
jjj felt summed up the Marxist-Hu- jj 
jjj manist content of our philosophy. j| 

jjj This month we carry a quote ij 

jjj from Capital, Vol. Ill, which reads jj 
jjj in full: “Beyond (the realm of nec- j[ 
jjj essity) begins that development of jj 
jjj human power, which is its own end, jj 
jjj the true realm of necessity as its jj 
jjj basis. The shortening of the work- jj 
jjj ing day is its fundamental premise.” jjj 


STATE OF THE ECONOMY 

I have been reading about the protest 
among small hog farmers in North Caro- 
lina and West Virginia. I read today that 
they took a truckload of pigs with them 
to Washington, which they parked in 
fFont of the White House. Coals to New- 
castle. 

They are protesting against a market- 
ing system that pays them 15 cents a 
pound for their hogs while the house- 
wives shell out $1.23 a pound for pork 
chops. One of the farmers who helped 
organize the demonstration, said: “We’re 
trying to wake up the people to the fact 
that the little family farmer is being 
■driven out of existence.” That seems 
to sum up pretty well what is wrong. 
Any chance that someone could write 
more about it to N&L? 

Concerned Student 
Connecticut 


* * * 

Exposing the oft-repeated lie that wage 
increases cause inflation, the syndicated 
columnist Sylvia Porter quoted a con- 
versation she had on Dec. 8th with 
a tough industrialist, who told her, “My 
company raised prices weeks after Nixon 
became president. Our economist told 
us to go ahead and said we wouldn’t be 
colled SOB’s by the White House.” 

The Wall Street Journal in October 
reported that, “Labor costs aren’t the 
Frankenstein monster they’re often 


cracked up to be,” that labor costs per 
unit output have risen only slightly in 
the past year and much less so than 
in 1968 and 1969. 

How is it that war spending is the 
single biggest cause of inflation? By pay- 
ing hundreds of thousands of workers 
to produce destruction, while the produc- 
tion of necessities of life are cut back, 
manufacturers are given the opportunity 
to raise their prices. The Wall Street 
Journal explained: “The worker who 
receives $150 a week for making cars 
helps increase the supply of goods that 
his pay can subsequently bpy. But a 
worker who receives $150 a week for 
making bombs for use in Vietnam does 
nothing to increase the supply of con- 
sumer goods.” 

This, along with automation, is re- 
sulting in American capitalism’s unique 
economic contribution: galloping infla- 
tion and galloping unemployment at the 
same time. 

Unemployed Worker 
San Francisco 

* $ * 

It seems that as the recession goes 
on longer, the companies are being 
more aggressive in their battle against 
their workers. In non-union shops it’s 
terrible. In my shop, for instance, three 
workers (including me), didn’t get the 
quarter-an-hour raise that is custom- 
arily given workers there after three 
months. Instead we got 10 and 15 cent 
raises. When we asked the boss where 
our quarter was that he promised us 
when we hired in, we were told it wasn’t 
a promise, it was only an “if” (“If you 
do good work”). 

His final words were: “The company 
doesn’t have to give you anything!” 
Like others, we are wondering, what 
can we do? 

Young Worker 
Detroit 

* * * 

When I saw the statistics that one 
out of seven people in New York are 
on welfare I could not help but feel that 
even the most vigorous flagwavers would 
have to realize that there is something 
very sick with this country, and the way 
capitalist society is “working.” 

Law Student 
Detroit 


Mteader 9 s 


STATE OF THE WORLD 

The tragedy of what is happening in 
some of the African countries is heart- 
breaking. I refer to the; situatfdh in j 
Cameroun, where Er&eit 1 Oaundife, ’the 
veteran leader of the 1 Cametoupian 
People’s Union, and two of his lieWten- * 
aints were just sentenced 1 to death tej*’tbe 
military court, charged With “attenuated 
revolution.”-"-: ‘ " • 

I could not help ! hid remember that 
many years ago, Wheri Raya Dupayev- 
skaya was in France (ft’was 1947; I be- 
lieve) she wrote a letter about the Came- 
rounian leaders she had met there. They 
were the first to have a revolution, and 
no one was listening to them. Is it pos- 
sible to find and print that letter in 
N&L. It has a lot to say to us in 1971. 

Old Politico 
Los Angeles 

Editor’s Note: The letter to which you 
are referring is on microfilm as part of 
“Raya Dunayevskaya Collection”, which 
is on deposit in the Labor History Ar- 
chives of Wayne State University, De- 
troit, Mich. Copies of these microfilms 
can be ordered from them. We will also 
try to reprint it in a future issue of N&L. 

* * * 

The fall here was full of tension and 
drama with the arrest of some of the 
best students, with a mass strike in four 
faculties which lasted for ten days, with 
all kinds of conflicts. 

Vladimir Mijanovic, the President of 
the Council of Students of the Philoso- 
phical Faculty of Belgrade University, 
was sentenced to 20 months in prison. 
The sentencing on Oct. 23 set off a two- 
week student strike of protest. One of 
the charges against the students is that 
on May 7, 1970, they organized leaflets 
condemning the U.S. invasion of Cam- 
bodia. 

Visiting Professor 
Yugoslavia 

* * * 

Things are blowing up here. The ! 
“shy” Mr. Heath has narrowed the gap 


between himself and Powell. The arms 
for South Africa issue shows exactly 
how he stands. .p-iay 1 

Thgreis anation-wide protest sehed- 
uled ’agMost the anti-trade' ^nion legis- / 
lation. The 1 failwaymeii ale making a* 
wage . clSjjiil' The anti-trade union bill 
is the maiff’ sl ithm' <>n the apentl% of 
ParUfteff^Tlm^ feel^confident. 

The cStopromisfed 

that "fi§ht { thel ^Iti-tnade 

union legislation. ‘ 

The campaign against the power 
workers was " about the dirtiest I have 
ever seen. The leaders retreated, but 
the rank and file were solid to the end. 

H. McShane 
Glasgow 

There were more strikes last year in 
Britain than any year since records were 
first kept — in 1893! There were 3,725 
stoppages in the first 11 months, which 
involved 1,702,500 workers. 

Four industries each lost a million 
work days — coal mining, engineering, 
auto manufacturing and local govern- 
ment. The docks had a loss of about 
700,000 days. Yet because of the number 
of workers in the various industries, 
the shipyard workers lost far more time 
for each worker employed in the in- 
dustry, than the other industries. 

Observer 

London 

• 

UNITED FARM WORKERS 

We want you to know you are appre- 
ciated for your tremendous help and 
support during the grape boycott. With- 
out you and many like you, the farm 
workers would not have seen the be- 
ginning of their struggle for dignity and 
economic justice come true. With your 
help, they have been given hope and 
faith. Hope and faith in believing their 
ancestoral dreams will come true. To 
Hve like a man, with pride, knowing 
his family will have their needs satisfied. 

But this is just the beginning, for 
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wradrAHM Nixon's state of nation is state of war 


The President’s State of the Union message is the 
biggest swindle he ever attempted to put over on the 
American people. By separating national from foreign 
affairs he avoided accounting for the expanded war in 
Southeast Asia, which he is presently directing despite 
the fact that Congress forbade such an expansion, and 
despite the opposition of the majority of the American 
people to the Vietnam War. 

The shell game he is playing includes the “consoli- 
dation” of various bureaucratic departments, which will 
turn out to be the elimination of the Labor Department, 
Rural Electrification, and other New Deal reforms. While 
he promises $6 billion in new monies for revenue sharing 
with the states and cities, he is demanding $50 billion 
plus for defense. 

THE TRUE STATE OF THE ECONOMY 

The new year began with President Nixon predict- 
ing that “1971 will be a good year, and 1972 a very 
good year.” By the end of next year, he claimed — 
in full view of the people experiencing the sharpest 
unemployment — we will have reached nothing short of 
“full employment.” 

No sooner had the TV screen on January 4th shown 
a “confident” president telling us all these fairy tales, 
climaxed by the winding up of the Vietnam war and 
“the transition to a peace economy,” than still another 
bombing raid was made on North Vietnam. Tricky 
Dicky’s Executive Order turned out to be neither an 
end to unemployment, nor to the Vietnam war, but a 
New Year bonus of no less than $2.5 billion of write- 
off exemption to Big Business for plant investment. 

After two years of Nixon rule, unemployment has ■ 
reached its highest point in 9 years, 6 percent of the 
work force, or 4.6 million persons. Among blacks 
it is 9 percent. There are 12.5 million persons on 
relief roles in the country, 1.1 million in New York City 
alone. A survey in New York indicates that 30 per- 
cent of those on relief hold some kind of job that pays 
them so little that they require relief to maintain their 
family above the starvation level. 

The unemployment rate among youth is between 
25 and 33 percent. Black youth have the highest rate 
of unemployment , the lowest education and job oppor- 
tunities. The state of the American Indian is beyond 
description. The N.Y. Times (1-10-71) states that un- 
employment among Indians on reservations is between 


70 and 80 percent. The Chicanos— many without legal 
status — accept whatever wage they can get to survive. 

Official unemployment figures consist of those who 
collect unemployment benefits through the states. Those 
who are dropped from the rolls because of the expira- 
tion of the period for which they are by law entitled 
to unemployment insurances, and those who are not 
covered by federal statutes and therefore do not get 
counted at all, number at least another 4 million. 

Are these millions supposed to feel as “confident” 
as the president about “full employment” now that it 
has taken the devious route of the bonus to Big Busi- 
ness, which is supposed to rise over the coming years 
to $4.5 billion? For Big Business it amounts to a tax 
cut of 20 per cent; for the workers it means nothing. 

Take Michigan alone and you find that unemploy- 
ment in December reached 8 percent, a 100 percent 
rise over 1969. At the same time, rampant inflation 
has robbed those who do have jobs of 2.1 percent of 
their purchasing power “in general.” In actuality there 
has been a six percent increase in consumer prices over 
the past year. 

BREAKDOWN OF THE CITIES 

“Revenue sharing” was another Nixon promise. He 
speaks “feelingly” about the breakdown of the cities, 
how they must be helped by getting back from the 
Federal Government some of the taxes that they have 
collected but have had to turn back to Washington. The 
joker in this “revenue sharing” is that it is tied to the 
revenues the Government will get if the full employ- 
ment Nixon has been predicting takes place. Even the 
most conservative correspondents, who vote for Nixon 
with both hands, have had to point to “the ghostly 
might of full employment revenues.” 

Many cities in the U.S. are on the verge of bank- 
ruptcy. The affluent citizens have moved to all-white 
suburbs, leaving the rotting core of the city to the 
blacks. 

The national cost of primary education in the 
U.S. has reached $42 billion a year, borne primarily 
by local governments. State and federal governments 
contribute only a fraction to education. Expenditures for 
war are triple those for education. 

City employees demand increases to keep up with 
inflationary costs of living and are denied the right to 


strike. All the city governments can say is that if 
their legitimate demands are met (with ceilings already 
at maximum on local taxes), local governments face 
bankruptcy without Federal help. Why were these city 
leaders so silent during the past decade when the white 
bigots moved to suburbia, and the Pentagon kept eating 
up the budget? What will they say now that Nixon’s 
“revenue sharing” is based on a mythical “full employ- 
ment”? 

THE NEVER-ENDING WAR 

Nixon’s “ending the war” is on a par with his achiev- 
ing “full employment.” His claim to be entering a 
stage of “peace economy” is a plain lie. The present 
stage of 350,000 men in Vietnam is clearly not “peace,” 
nor will it be in the promised future when the fighting 
is supposed to stop with 285,000 U.S. troops remaining. 

The expose of Senator Proxmeier that the “food 
for peace” program resulted in 96 percent of the funds 
being devoted to arms was no accident. Its author, 
dove Senator Fulbright, required that the food be given 
to the corrupt South Vietnamese Government— which 
sold it to the starving people at profitable rates and 
then spent the income to buy more guns. 

The discontent of U.S. soldiers, left to fight a rear- 
guard action in a winless war, is mounting. The esti- 
mates are that 90 percent of them use drugs. 

Now a new phenomenon called “fragging the pigs” 
is in progress. Fragmentation bombs are thrown at 
top sergeants and officers trying to enforce discipline. 
Two Majors have been killed in 1971. All soldiers are 
searched, bullets removed from guns, grenades careful- 
ly counted and collected after troops return from com- 
bat.' 

In Germany, the U.S. Army of occupation after 
over 25 years, is at the point of open rebellion over 
racial and command problems. Blacks show unmistak- 
ably not only opposition to Vietnam war, but to' all 
Pentagon wars. hA 

Whether we look at the state of the economy I or 
the breakdown of the cities, the state of thd£> newr- 
ending war or the conditions of the mass 'd® peddle, 
especially the blacks, the totality of the capitalist’ cMSfes 
shows there is no other way out except to tear up this 
decrepit society, root and branch, (find build a new one. 



there are many, many fields ahead of 
us and all the told ones are? not yet har- 
vested. What I mean is, there* still are 


some scab grapes around, so .keep your 
eyes open ! Also, don’t forget; , to look 
for the UEW0&’ union label on ^|tu^el 
need ypup.help 6nqq ; asf- 
~st • United 'Faim. 
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LENINGRAD TRIAL 


It’s the bitter irony of history that in 
the wake of the Spanish dictator com- 
muting the death sentences passed on 
the Basque underground freedom fight- 
ers, the Moscow neo-Stalinist rulers had 
to do likewise to the victims of the Lenin- 
grad anti-Zionist (antiJewish) trial. The 
montrosity of the Leningrad trial, and 
the other trials to begin soon has been 
so glaring that even the die-hard French 
Communist Party and the slightly less 
rigid Italian Communist Party couldn’t 
stand aside, and condemned the trial. 

Even the French Trotskyists con- 
demned the trial. How on earth do these 
epigones of Trotsky on the one hand 
condemn the Leningrad trial and, on 
the other hand, deny the right for na- 
tional self-determination to the Soviet 
Jews, which has but only one expression: 
the right to emigrate to Israel? 

Every honest observer of the Soviet 
scene cannot close his eyes to the fact 
that the national reawakening that has 
overtaken large sections of Russian 
Jewry, and the open, daring forms their 
struggle has taken on, is part of a 
wider ferment aand struggle going on 
there, involving other nationalities as 
well: Ukrainians, Tartars, etc. The na- 
tional struggle is part of the general 
fight of the Soviet workers, intellectuals 
and youth against the inhuman, bureau- 
cratic regime. 

The Trotskyists in particular reprint 
in their press many of the manifestos 


and writings of the Soviet underground 
opposition groups, circles and individ- 
uals. Jjlut they deliberately, continually 
and without any shame delete any ref- 
erence fo the underground’s support of 
the Je^s' nationa} Rights. They condemn 
the Soyjet inv^sipn and occupation of 
Czechoslovakia,, hiijt reject and dismiss 
the cqtpparison made by the Slovak anti- 
Stalinist writer, Ladislav Mnacko, in his 
book The Seventh Plight, between Czecho- 
slovakians and Israels struggle for sur- 
vival. How can, ope endorse Trotsky’s 
slogan during the late thirties for “A 
Free Independent Ukraine”, even at the 
price of separation, while denying the 
right of the Soviet Jews who wish to 
leave Russia and emigrate to Israel? 

There’s a limit to political acrobatics 
and ideological dishonesty! Marxist-Hu- 
manists who have freed themselves from 
any illusions, long ago, concerning the 
true nature of the Soviet Union as a 
“workers’ state”, must raise their clear 
voice against the suppression of the 
Soviet Jews’ rights for national self- 
determination. N.S. 


A COMMITTEE FOR AFRICA 

Students at Wesleyan University in 
Connecticut are forming a committee to 
support the various liberation move- 
ments in the white-controlled part of 
Africa: the Union of South Africa, 
Rhodesia, South West Africa and the 
Portuguese colonies of Mozambique, An- 
gola and Guinee Bissau. 

The committee hopes to make two 
contributions to these movements: first, 
to keep people aware of the inhuman 
situations in these countries, and of the 
progress of the respective liberation 
groups; and second, to raise as much 
money as it can for the African Na- 
tional Congress, the Zimbabwe African 
People’s Union and the other liberation 
groups. 

We intend to set up a network through- 
out New England for the distribution of 


“Sechaba,” the magazine of the ANC, 
and other writings, and organize and 
manage speaking engagements for 
people from Africa involved in the lib- 
eration struggles. We also hope to be 
able to obtain scholarships for black 
African students at Wesleyan and pos- 
sibly at other colleges in the area. 

Anyone interested in setting up a 
similar committee or getting in contact 
with ours may contact us through News 
& Letters. Wesleyan Student 

Connecticut 

• 

WOMEN'S LIBERATION 

I really appreciated Susan Van Geld- 
er’s article on Women’s Liberation in 
the December issue, especially as I am 
facing the reality of raising children. 
It seems to me that too many “activists” 
who object to the false reality of beauty 
pageants and stereotypes of women are 
only substituting their own ideas for 
imposition on their “sisters,” many of 
whom want husbands and children and 
also have horribly oppressing jobs. They 
only seem to be running away from the 
problem by insisting on excluding men 
from their world instead of combining 
to free men and women. Supporter 

New York 

Editor’s Note: For a dissenting re- 
sponse, see page 2. 

* « * 

I liked Susan Van Gelder’s article on 
Women’s Liberation — although I never 


felt that those elitist leaders Were the 
Movement. 1 Activist 

New York 

ANGELA DAVIS 

How deeply the Angela Davis trial 
has struck seems clear, to me, from the 
fact that over 40 black GIs marched on 
Army headquarters in Saigon on Jan. 
16, coupling their demands for freedom 
for her, and an end to racial discrim- 
ination in the Army. Jan. 16 was the 
birthday of Martin Luther King. 

Correspondent 
New York 


— : — r — — 

SIDNEY GORDON 
1923—1979 

Sidney Gordon a revolutionary 
socialist since his early twenties, 
died of lung cancer in Los Angeles 
on December 23. Sidney joined the 
movement in the mid-40s while he 
was a student at the University 
of California at Berkeley. 

Though not a member of News 
& Letters Committees he re- 
mained in the movement through- 
out his life. Sidney practiced law 
in Los Angeles and in the S.F. Bay 
Area for the past 18 years. He 
is survived by his wife, their three- 
year-old son and by a son by a 
previous marriage. 


WHAT IS NEWS & LETTERS? A unique combination 
of workers and intellectuals. 

ORGANIZATION — We are an organization of Marxist Humanists — blacks and 
whites who are seeking to change our conditions of life in the shops, the 
schools, the society as a whole. To do this we feel that all of us — workers in 
the factories, students in the universities and high schools — must come to- 
gether and talk about how we can end speed up and racism in the plants, 
miseducation in the school; how we can build different human relations, by 
abolishing the division between mental and manual labor. 

PAPER — This is the only paper of its kind, anywhere, edited by a black 
worker, Charles Denby, who works in an auto plant. The only paper written 
by working people, youth and black people fighting for freedom, in the U.S. A. 
and in other countries. 

The only paper that features a regular column, “Two Worlds,” by 
Raya Dunayevskaya, chairman of the National Editorial Board, and author 
of Marxism and Freedom. 

We invite you to write for the paper, and to join our organization. 
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Army quells Calabria revolt 

MILAN, Italy — Things here seem to be more 
or less as they are in the U.S., although at dif- 
ferent levels. The workers have been striking reg- 
ularly. By now, not even the rightist press talks 
about “outside extremists” as the cause. 


Cops provoke Chicano marchers 


LOS ANGELES, Calif. — Police again broke 
up a demonstration by Chicanos in Los Angeles. 
A march and picketing of police stations had been 
called to protest police harassment of the Chica- 
no Moratorium Committee over the past several 
months. 

The Moratorium Committee had organized the mas- 
sive Chicano anti-war march last fall in which over 
20,000 Chicanos had participated, and which police broke 
up. Three, including journalist Rubin Salazar, had been 
killed. Since then dozens of Chicano Moratorium Com- 
mittee members have been arrested on various charges. 

PICKET MAIN POLICE STATION 

We gathered at a park in East Los Angeles, marched 
through Chicano barrios to picket a local police station, 
then marched downtown to picket the main police 
station. As we moved downtown there were many 
police who were quite rough on any who stepped off the 
sidewalk or who were accidently forced off. 

Most of -us finally got there and began to march 
in front Of the main police building. Some people began 
to congregate at a construction site across from the 
police building to watch. It was getting difficult to picket 
as there was only so much space on the sidewalk and 
many- people. The police made it difficult by stop- 
ping as ‘ froth* crossing a driveway into the police build- 
ing. They stationed more than 50 police in the drive- 
way. Cl,., ' ^ .. 

Next the police ordered those watching the line at 
the construction site to disperse. Those at the site began 
to do so- and to come across to help picket. 

But as they were doing this, the cops came out of 
the driveway, and more came up behind them, clubs in 
hand to hit those coming across. They gave no one 
a chance to disperse peacefully. The young marchers 
scattered, but then bottles and rocks were thrown at 
the police. 

It seemed that the cops insisted on creating an 
incident. The picketing would have been over shortly. 
The marchers were moving from the construction site. 
But the police gave the marchers little choice but to 
have an incident. It was just like when they broke up 
the Chicano Moratorium last fall. The Chicano com- 
munity is again calling for an investigation of this demon- 
stration and the police actions. 

— Two Marchers 



Young Chicano marchers protest police harassment. 


LA. students back 
transferred teacher 

Los Angeles, Calif. — On Jan. 11, Black and 
Chicano parents supported a teacher picket line 
directed at the principal and administrators of 
Edison Jr. High, a predominantly black school 
in south central Los Angeles. The protest cen- 
tered on the administrative transfer of a dedi- 
cated white teacher who openly disagreed with 
specific . policies affecting student opportunities and 
needs. 

In response to this untimely (the teacher was 
transferred three weeks before the close of the semes- 
ter), and unfair action, parents and teachers planned 
immediate protest action. 

The students circulated a petition seeking the rein- 
statement of their teacher as well as an end to security 
guards on campus and excessive punishment. The 
petition was declared an illegal act and was confiscated. 
The students, including 25 young persons who walked 
out on the first day of the picketing, all face suspension. 

Unfortunately, only a very few of the faculty have 
openly challenged this arbitrary transfer. The majority 
of the teachers have reacted with indifference, fear 
and silence. 


WORKER’S JOURNAL 


(Continued from Page 1) 

who was born and grew up in Lowndes County. He spoke 
on American civilization as being on trial, linking the 
present and future perspective to black history, espe- 
cially for those in Lowndes County. Everyone said they 
learned something from the talk. 

Dr. John Cashin, the organizer of the new National 
Democratic Party of Alabama, brought down the house 
when he spoke. He stood in the judges’ chambers and 
said he spoke from there because he knew that there had 
been more blacks railroaded to prison, and some to their 
deaths, by the racist judges that had sat there than from 
any other place in this country. .He was there to let this 
judge know his time was out, that the people would take 
over his seat and elect a judge just as they elected other 
blacks who will serve all the people justly and equally. 
QUITE A CHANGE 


We saw some black hunters sitting in cars around 
the square. They said they had stopped hunting to see 
what was going on, but they were there from the begin- 
ning to the end; they said they had loaded shotguns. 

What was amazing to many of us was seeing several 
white women walking and holding hands with black men 
at the inauguration ball. One man said, “I am happy to 
see this change. Six years ago, only five miles from here 
on Highway 80, Mrs. Viola Liuzzo was shot to death 
for having a black boy riding in the front seat of her 
car with her. Today these couples are walking around 
as if this has been a way of life since the beginning of 
time. Only God knows how happy I am today,” he said. 
‘‘But Brother, we sure have come a long way.” 

SCHOOL 1 



>v SON NOTES 

$: 12 articles from black, Chicano 

and white students in Los Angeles •$ 

Order from: News & Letters, P.O. Box 24265 ;5 

Los Angeles, Cal. 90024 — ONLY 25c 


IMPROVEMENT DEMANDS STATED 

The concerned parents and teachers intend to 
maintain a protest line until the teacher is reinstated 
and the local school authorities indicate a willingness 
to undertake specific changes. 

Grievances include: definition of teacher and stu- 
dent rights, curriculum upgrading, black literature and 
history, additional foreign languages, in-service training 
to sensitize teachers to community needs, more involve- 
ment with the community on the part of administrators, 
hiring of aides who reside in the community, and 
emphasis upon the interests and needs of students. 

What happened at Edison is part of the numerous 
efforts that have occurred since 1965 to revolutionize 
the administration of black and Chicano public schools. 
Despite a recent teacher strike in early 1970, student 
walkouts, a few 11th hour appointment of minority 
administrators and a smattering of Black and Chicano 
studies, the conditions of learning for youth remain 
inadequate and injurious. The struggle and necessity 
for change continues. 

— Los Angeles school teacher 

Recession hits schools 

LANSING, Mich. — Black and whites alike here are 
grumbling about the latest manifestation of Nixon’s 
“planned recession.” The Michigan State University 
Placement Bureau here on campus announced recently 
that it is “experiencing the worst job market in its 
history” and predicts that 1971 college graduates will 
find it tough getting a job after graduation. The Bureau 
said that there is a quota decrease of twenty-five per 
cent in business, industry, government and • education. 

Competition for blacks and women were said to be 
stable or the same, but everybody knows that these will 
probably be the first to be affected. Even through MSU 
is somewhat better off in job placement than other 
schools, this kind of news has everyone torn up. 

It’s worse when we asked when this will all let up 
and were told that the end is not in sight. For a 1971 
graduate like me to realize, that at least 4.6 million 
workers are now unemployed, that even with a master’s 
degree there’s no guarantee of finding work, the reality 
of Nixon’s recession is sickening. 

— A black college student 


The Prime Minister, in a “happy new year” speech, 
stated that prices and unemployment would rise but 
there would not be a devaluation of the lire. This cer- 
tainly didn’t satisfy anyone. The increase in rents and 
food has become absolutely intolerable, not only for the 
working class, but also for many other groups. 

SOUTHERN ITALY TURBULENT 

The South seems to be more turbulent than ever, 
fighting for industrialization. Up to now, the solution 
for the Southerners was immigration either to foreign 
countries or to the North — a sad solution for a people 
who are so tied by tradition to their families. Now there 
is not even that. Thus it was easy for the fascists to 
begin the struggle in Reggio Calabria, saying that the 
city should have a steel factory paid for by the govern- 
ment. This suited both the bourgeoisie that doesn’t have 
the capital for industrialization, and the workers. 

However, when the workers took over with barri- 
cades and blocked railways and highways, the fascists 
and bourgeoisie hid in their houses. After a month, all 
of Calabria was in a state of semi-revolution that lasted 
for three months. 

ARMY MOVES IN 

The government was finally forced to send in the 
army because all of the Italian police were “tired.” 
Now all of the regions of the South want a steel factory. 
The so-called “extra-parliamentary” groups of the left 
have not been able to offer a solution. 

Now that Calabria has been “conquered,” the 
Communists are calling for “disciplined” strikes. Every- 
one knows that during the three months in which the 
people of Calabria were fighting, the CP did nothing 
except try to negotiate politically. They helped the police 
to arrest the so-called undisciplined elements, even when 
they were of their own party. 


PUBLICATIONS OF 
NEWS & LETTERS COMMITTEES 

1— American Civilization on Trial, Black Masses 
as Vanguard 

Includes "Black Caucuses in the Unions," by 
Charles Denby 75c per copy 

2— Notes Mi Women's Liberation— 

We speak in many voices ,...$1 per copy 

3— II.S. and Russia Enter Middie East Cockpit 

By Raya Ounayevskoyo 25c per copy 

4— The Maryland Freedom. Union— 

, By Mike Flug 15c per copy 

5— Czechoslovakia: Revolution and 

■ Counter-Revolution a ::; : . 

Report direct from Prague ..., v 50c per copy 

6— Nationalism, Communism, Marxist- . 

Humanism and the Afro-Asian Revolutions— 
By Raya Dunayevskaya — 25c per copy 

7— France: Spring '68— 

An Eyewitness Report by Eugene Walker 
10c per copy 

8— Mao's China and the 'Proletarian 


Cultural Revolution'— 

By Raya Dunayevskaya 25e per copy 

9— The Needed American Revolution 

By Raya Dunayevskaya 35c per copy 

10— Back-Red Conference Notes— 

A report by participants 25c per copy 

11— News & Letters— 

Uniaue combination of worker and intellectual, 
published 10 times a year $1 per sub. 

12— Also Available from News & Letters: 
Marxism and Freedom— 


By Raya Dunayevskaya. Limited number of 
hardcovers still available (reduced from $6 
because of damaged covers) $4 per copy 


MAIL ORDERS TO: 

News & Letters, 415 Brainard, Det., Mich. 48201 

Enclosed please find $ for the following: 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 

(Please circle number corresponding to literature 
desired as listed above) 

Name 

Address — — 

City LJ State ... Zip 
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BLACK-RED VIEW 


Free Angela! 

By John Alan 

It is already obvious, indeed it was from the 
very beginning, when Angela Davis was arrested 1 
in New York City by the FBI on the charge of 
being a “fugitive from California ‘justice’ ”, that 
her subsequent trial in Marin County, Calif., is 
going to be one of the most celebrated political 
trials that this nation has seen in the past two 
decades. 

Against the person of Angela Davis, white capitalist 
colossus United States has arraigned air of its awesome 
might: the courts, the police, the military in the form 
of the National Guard, and not the least of all, its vast 
world-wide propaganda machinery. 

Against this. Miss Davis stands as a Black person, 
a woman, an intellectual who has actively engaged in 
campaigns of Black liberation and intellectual freedom, 
vital human dimensions which, in the words of David 
Walker, the great Black liberator: “. . . will yet root 
some of you out of the face of the earth . . . The rul- 
ing power structure knows this, and if not objectively, 
they know it by their privileged class instincts. Because 
of this they will do everything in their power to reduce 
Professor Davis to the image of a common criminal, as 
for centuries they have tried to reduce every Black per- 
son to a sub-human status. 

The Blacks and whites who are defending her are not 
defending her because they are Communists. They have 
no illusions that Communism has anything to do with 
Marxism, a theory of liberation. 

FREE ALL POLITICAL PRISONERS ! 

* : Protestors all over the world are chanting, “Free 
Angela, free all political prisoners,” while the ruling 
class uses all the media to shout, “this is NOT a political 
trial.” Even before this lie could be tested, the President 
of the United States, in a calculated sleazey political 
maneuver, invited prominent Russian intellectuals to 
attend the trial of Miss Davis, so they could be assured 
of the “fairness of American justice.” 

Nixon was thereby trying to identify Angela with 
Russia. But Angela Davis is an American, and has 
suffered because sheis an American— a Black American. 

Marin County is a super-white community of upper- 
middle class and professional residents, with a small 
black ghetto called Marin City. This County has one of 
the highest per capita incomes in California, yet it is 
Crying the blues because the estimated cost of trying 
Angela comes to a cool toilbon dollars, and the County 
|wants the stateAo pick up ti^e Jtab, or they will be forced 
to raise taxes! , , ... , 
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justice for Angela Davis but to turn the Mariti 1 Civic 
Center into an armed* v«ti toped with the) -riiost 

S idvanced electronic devices. §pcb.- an atmosphere of 
uper security casts a shadow over, justice and} makes 
ntimidatibir inevitable. very real sense, Angela 

)avis is imprisoned '■bnttflK ! '!Mt Frank Lloyd 1 Wright 
Citadel of white America. 15 ’Phis imprisonment dan only 
be broken down by fervent protest from Blacks and 
whites, the same kind of protest that raged in Mont- 
gomery, Ala., in 1957 and swept the nation with a new 
revolutionary Black consciousness. 

Angela Davis, the person, the Black woman, the 
intellectual, the revolutionary, must be saved and freed 
from the horrors of prison. James Baldwin, Nov. 19, 
1970, in “An Open Letter To My Sister, Miss Angela 
Davis” ends by saying: . . . “We know that we, the 
Blacks, and not only we the Blacks, have been and are, 
the victims of a system whose only fuel is greed, whose 
only god is profit. 

“Then we must fight for your life as though it were 
our own — which it is — and render impassable with our 
bodies the corridor to the gas chamber. For, if they 
take you in the morning, they will be coming for us 
that night.” 


What Is Theory? 

or 

"History and its Process" 

by Raya Dunayevskaya 

I — The Dualities in The Myriad Crises 

II — Recession, Especially Unemploy- 
ment, Especially Among Black Youth. 

III — What is Theory? 

IV — “History and its Process” 
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Two letters from Quebec 

New left raided 

MONTREAL, Quebec — It’s coming down very 
heavy here. Right after the War Measures Act 
was imposed, our place was raided. All of my 
books and papers were taken, and after the rooms 
were ransacked, we were taken to Post 4 and 
kept there all day. 

Then we became spectators to what you have ex- 
perienced a number of times in Detroit — the Army. 
They really are the tools the bureaucrats use to smash 
their opposition wherever and whatever it is. The ma- 
jority of the arrests are aimed at established 
threats like the CNTU (Chartrand), plus a multitude 
of openly sympathetic television and radio announcers 
and personnel. They have smashed the group that man- 
aged to put out number one of the first French anti-tract 
paper. They came and took everything — the press, last 
pieces of clothes, etc. — hunted down the people, two of 
whom are facing sedition and conspiracy charges. 

Two weeks after the first raid they came on house- 
to-house searches but just looked our place over. The 
same day machine-gun muscle-men raided our office 
looking for diplomats. No luck, except some pamphlets, 
which I hope they read. Two days later, the intelligence 
goons raided the office again and arrested some. The 
same night I made the mistake of wanting to make a 
phone call and found myself being stomached by a fat 
detective. By answering the wrong questions wrongly, 
I earned another raid on our place. This time two other 
brothers were taken away. 

As long as they have control of the media, things 
are being smashed behind the cameras. As long as they 
maintain this high tension fear they will continue to 
smash whatever organization threatens them by making 
things public. 

The troops are still in Montreal (Dec. 3). Some feel 
they will never leave. They have become part of us. The 
illusion of a certain Canadian liberalism is finished, but 
the Liberation Movement is alive and fermenting. 

• 

Manifesto defended 

MONTREAL, Quebec — It might surprise you 
to learn that while you condemn the F.L.Q., sim- 
plistically lumping it with a wild menagerie of 
terrorist tendencies, there is no mass condemna- 
tion of them here, but rather a mixed feeling of 
qualified sympathy and of wait-and-see. Most 
often people have said, “We agree with their 
goals, but not necessarily with their methods.” 

“Operation Liberation” was much closer to a guer- 
rilla activity than to terrorism. Though a political kid- 
napping is a very extreme action, the F.L.Q. told people 
why they did it, and talked to real problems, and in 
general the Manifesto was well received — enough that 
tile government panicked. Read it, and if you have ever 
lived or worked- in Quebec, you will see yourself in it. 
It is real, i ■.•jf j.hu • . • 

Michel Chartrand, the CNTU leader who is by far the 
most popular figure here both with working people and 
jroung ipeople, was imprisoned because he spoke openly 
inisupport of the F.L.Q. at a mass rally (10,000) of 
students and working people at the Centre Paul-Sauve just 
after the 'Gross abduction, and not simply because he 
is a labor leader. 

Shortly after the imposition of the War Measures 

Longshoremen lay-offs 
close S.F. union houses 

SAN FRANCISCO, Calif. — Within two weeks, 
two houses of Warehouse Local 6, International 
Longshoremen’s & Warehousemen’s Union either 
have been closed or very nearly closed. At Hill’s 
Bros. Coffee, of 136 on the seniority list, 114 
were laid off, while on the same day 138 ware- 
housemen were laid off at its plants in New Jer- 
sey. McKesson-Robbins (drug and liquor whole- 
salers) closed its warehouse in Santa Rosa, Calif. 
And this is a small union of only 5,000 members. 

Workers in California, and particularly in San 
Francisco— the most tightly organized union city in the 
U.S.— are also confronted with “runaway” companies 
moving to Nevada, a “right-to-work” (in reality for'low 
wages) state. In this respect, Nevada has become the 
South of the Pacific Coast. 

If the largest waste industry of all, war, were cut 
off, useful industries (construction and food are the 
most basic) would be unable to replace it within the 
restrictions of our production-for-profit system. With 
the galloping rate of Automation that is making more 
and more workers in every industry unnecessary to 
the stockholders, production of waste products, sold ex- 
clusively to the government, becomes ever more neces- 
sary. The concept of full employment even in war, as 
well as in peace time, of “peace and jobs” within those 
restrictions, is becoming ever more of an illusion. 


Act, a group of 20 priests from the Gaspe area; where 
unemployment is over 30% and reaching 60% in cer- 
tain areas, came out in favor of the F.L.Q. Manifesto, 
saying that it was “true to life” even if they didn’t 
agree with the F.L.Q. methods . . . 

In general, the F.L.Q. has had a positive effect here. 
Now the world knows that there is such a thing as a 
country called Quebec, which exists as a colony for 
Anglo-Canadian and American capital just like the 
countries of what we call the “Third World.” We also 
know about our situation, and there is a rebirth of 
interest in confronting the horrible oppression which we 
live under here (I make $6-$10 per day for 11 hours 
of work and am lucky to have a job). It has given many 
of us a new sense of dignity. 

It is not the F.L.Q. who will make the needed social 
revolution here in Quebec, nor does it pretend to, but 
it still plays a role here, and there is a lot of sympathy 
for them even where there are severe critcisms. 

Kent victims usk help 

To all student readers of News & Letters: 

Most of us participated in the student strike 
protesting the invasion of Cambodia, the murder 
of students at Kent State and Jackson State, and 
the persecution of black political prisoners last 
May. Many of us pledged ourselves to continue 
that activity after the strike was over. The time 
to keep that pledge is now. ^ 

Twenty-five Kent students and teachers have been 
indicted by a special Ohio Grand Jury. This same: Grand 
Jury, echoing the rhetoric of Nixon-Agnew, declared the 
National Guardsmen who killed the students: innocent and 
placed the blame on the “permissiveness” of the college 
administration and faculty and on the victims themselves. 
Several of those wounded last May are now threatened 
with years of prison for their “offense,” and thO'prose- 
cutor, Seabury Ford, has declared that the Guard 
“should have shot all the troublemakers.”^.,- , Vf 3 t 

NEED HELP NOW ' Homhne 

The Kent victims need our help now: A“hey need 
thousands for legal defense aq^ above all they need the 
active support and solidarity o£ students on every campus 
in the .country. 

Kent State is Nixon-Agnejv’s laboratory 4$^ see if 
they can crush the campus protest movement now, and 
so far they are succeeding all too well. The Kent prose- 
cutions have had a chitting effect on the expression of 
even the most liberal opposition, and unless we are able 
to put a stop to this kind of repression now, and at Kent, 
nothing will prevent the same thing from happening on 
every campus in the country. 

ORGANIZE FOR THE DEFENSE 

The Kent State Legal Defense Committee Inc. 
(KLDF), consisting of students, teachers, and lawyers, 
has been organized to defend the indicted people, pub- 
lish the truth about what is happening at Kent, and 
build solidarity. They have speakers to send to campuses 
(mostly indicted students and teachers), films of the 
Kent events, and literature. As soon as you finish read- 
ing this, you should begin organizing by simply writing 
the KLDF and arranging for a speaker or film to come 
to your campus to raise money for the defense and 
spread the word. 

Let’s not forget either that our white brothers and 
sisters who were shot down at Kent were neither the 
first nor the only ones to be crushed bjr the growing 
repression in this country. Black people have been under- 
going this for years, and with much less publicity. If 
meetings, film-showings, benefits and other events in 
Defense of the Kent 25 are coordinated with local efforts 
to defend black political prisoners, they can have an even 
greater impact. 

For speakers, films, and more information write or 
call: 

Kent Legal Defense Fund, Inc. 
401 Dodge Street, 

Kent, Ohio 44240 
Phone: 673-7981 or 7982 
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Part IV — Nationalism and Imperialism 
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Political crime and punishment in Spain and Russia 


The death penalties handed down by the Burgos 
military tribunal against Basque nationalists have 
been commuted by General Franco. Far from being 
an act of human charity, it was due to the pres- 
sures faced by the Franco government both from 
outside Spain and, most importantly, from within 
that totalitarian state. 

RESTLESS AUTUMN, WINTER . . . 

Indeed, it has been a most restless autumn 
and winter within Spain. In the Basque region ETA 
(“Freedom for Basques”) militants have been call- 
ing for both political independence and social rev- 
olution. They have participated in bombings and 
bank assaults. A number of other separatist groups 
have also been active in the Basque region. In re- 
cent days Basque nationalists have held sit-ins at 
churches. 

The Franco government has for the last two 
years intensified its attempt to subdue the Bas- 
ques. Since the murder of a chief of political police 
in August, 1968, some 2,000 arrests have been 
made in Basque provinces. 

Nearly 150 of these have never been tried be- 
fore military or civilian courts. The military trial 
at Burgos with six death sentences handed out, three 
of which were double death sentences, was the nat- 
ural culmination of the campaign of repression. 
But the trial- united opposition to the Franco gov- 
ernment as the story of political persecution and 
torture of prisoners was told. 

Workers, students, 

INTELLECTUALS 

The open revolt of the Basques has both ex- 
posed the weakness of the government and helped 
to inspire other opposition to the Franco regime. 
There have been thousands on strike throughout 
Spain. Construction workers in Madrid, miners in 
the Asturias region were both out. Seven thousand 
Barcelona metal workers left their jobs to hold dis- 
cussions. Clandestine labor unions had a National 
Amnesty Day Which resulted in violent demonstra- 
tions over police actions against Basque separatists. 

Student agitation has also been high. At the 
University of Madrid there have been several 
clashes of students and police. Barcelona students 
have also Staged demonstrations. 

Some 300 Catalan intellectuals and artists staged 
a sit-in at Montserrat, a sanctuary in the moun- 


tains above Barcelona, and issued a manifesto de- 
nouncing the Franco regime. 

ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 

Open opposition to the government is a fact. 
The opposition to the constant political repression 
of the Franco regime is linked to opposition to the 
worsening of the already poor economic situation. 
In six months bankruptcies have doubled. Con- 
sumption is down 10-15 percent. Wage increases 
are frozen at 6.5 percent even though the cost of 
living is rising much faster. Telephone charges, 
postal rates and public transport fares are up 10 
to 70 percent. Meat, milk, fruits, gas, electricity, 
newspapers and rents have gone up from 8 to 30 
percent. 

Internationally, the campaign against the death 
sentence no doubt did have effects. Officials within 
the government were quite disturbed with the for- 
eign reaction to the trials of the Basque nation- 
alists. Some within the military and other parts of 
the right wing hoped to use the trial and the foreign 
reaction to it to force the government into a still 
harder line. Indeed the government is not even 
repressive enough for some who call for a removal 
of a section of the ruling government, called the 
Opus Dei, for being too “liberal.” 

While the fighting within different ruling ele- 
ments of the Franco government is a fact, it is not 
here that the choice of which way Spain will move 
will be made. 

The right wing of the right wing may hope 
to use the events of the trial and the opposition to 
it for their own purposes, but the fight for self- 
determination by the Basque people, the rising pro- 
test by other sections of the Spanish people, will not 
easily be stilled. 

It has exposed the internal weakness of the 
seemingly invincible Franco government. The call 
is for self-determination and social revolution, not 
for one part of the ruling class as against another. 
The end of such a regime is not so far away as it 
would appear on the surface. 

The trial of nine Russian citizens, seven of them 
of Jewish extraction, for allegedly plotting to hi- 
jack a Russian plane, was in fact a trial of Rus- 
sian anti-Semitism. Two of the accused, both Jew- 
ish, were given death sentences. Only after a bar- 
rage of protests from abroad, and no doubt opposi- 


tion internally, were the sentences changed to long 
prison terms. 

Despite Russian protestations that they are 
merely “anti-Zionism” there is little to back them 
up. When defendants are found guilty simply be- 
cause they were Jews who wished to leave their 
country for another country, it is not stopping a 
“Zionist-plot,” it is anti-Semitism pure and simple. 
France, which cannot be accused of supporting the 
Israeli position in the Middle East, felt compelled 
to protest the death sentences. 

Unfortunately the trial in Leningrad appears 
only to be the first of a series. A second is already 
occurring and new trials are soon to be scheduled 
in other cities. Most of the accused are reported to 
be Russian Jews. 

The only hopeful sign so far is that the intense 
opposition to the death- sentences did have effect 
and will no doubt be useful again. Even authori- 
tarian regimes such as Spain and Russia are af- 
fected by these pressures. 

Just as the fight for self-determination of the 
Basques in Spain despite persecution inspired many 
other people in Spain, the fight of Soviet Jews may 
also inspire opposition within Russia. 


Freedom notes 

CHILE — The government of Salvador Allend 
Chile’s first socialist president, has begun trying 
put forth a socialist program. 

The government has put forth a plan for na- 
tionalization of the copper mines, coal and iron 
mines, andi the private banks. Land reform has also 
been proposed and some peasants have already be- 
gun seizing estates which were insufficiently cul- 
tivated or whose owners fled when Allende came 
to power. President Allende still faces congress- 
ional opposition to much of his program and nat- 
urally the opposition of the U.S. government. 

* * * 

FRANCE— Record arms sales in 1970 has made 
France the biggest arms exporter of military equip- 
ment in the Western world, after the U.S. Ideology 
is often not a factor — left wing rulers of Libya and 
right-wing regimes in South Africa and Greece get 
arms. Mirage jets were ordered in 1970 by Argen- 
tina, Brazil, Libya, Pakistan and Spain. 


Polish uprising, Russian anti-Semitism mark state-capitalist crises 


(Continued from Page 4) 

or perhaps Neues Deutschland wishes to find them? 
Anyhow, the Germans today are the only real experts 
able to distinguish with absolute accuracy between 
Aryans and inferior races.” 

Gomulka, who weathered that storm, was toppled 
when, in economic terms, the new Five Year Plan was 
spelled out as a fantastic rise in priees, that is to say, 
a substantial wage cut. The “new” leaders talk dif- 
ferently. At the same time General Moczar has been 
raised to Politburo membership to assure the knout 
being used to force compliance, not with words, but 
with State Plans. And, as the trip to Moscow on Jan. 
5, 1971 showed, Poland’s economic plans are part and 
parcel of Russia’s 9th Five Year Plan for the same years, 
1971-1975. 

RUSSIA’S GLOBAL APPETITES 

Until the last two weeks of the year, 1970 had 
seemed to be a very good year for Russia. By the end 
of 1969 it had moved from border skirmishes with China 
that had the aspects of nothing short of war to an 
understanding of sorts with Chou En-lai, the exchange 
of ambassadors, some rise in trade and lowering of 
tone on both sides of the Sino-Soviet conflict. It felt 
especially free to pursue its global aims both in the 
Middle East arid in Western Europe because its chief 
rival for world mastery — U.S. imperialism — was in deep- 
est crises, both internally and externally. Nixon’s ad- 
venturistic invasion of Cambodia and shootings at Kent, 
O. and Jackson, Miss, had so unified the youth opposi- 
tion and the blacks against him, while the economic 
recession had brought about a new militancy on the 
part of labor, that it seemed an especially propitious 


DIRECT FROM POLAND 

There is also unrest among university students. 
The Minister of Higher Education, Jablonski, has 
paid visits to universities, first in Gdansk and then 
in Szczecin, both cities known for their part in the 
December riots. His ministry has been criticised 
for reorganizing colleges and universities without 
asking these institutions for their opinions on the 
matter. The minister has been forced to promise 
that this procedure will change in the future. 


time for Russia to extend itself. 

Having already established more than a foothold 
in the Middle East, it now took new initiatives in Europe, 
forcing its East German satellite to accept the Moscow- 
Bonn “non-aggression pact” and trade treaty. It was 
even making talk about a general European Security 
pact. Whether that would or would not cause new divi- 
sions within NATO, it was certainly true that the new 
realignment with West Germany at least worried some 
who had seen De Gaulle’s attempt at a new Franco- 
German axis become a stillbirth. In the Middle East 
Russia felt so certain of its new prowess that it con- 
cluded a military agreement with Egypt that is practi- 
cally unprecedented. 

None now doubted its global status or nuclear power. 
No matter where the Sino-Soviet conflict would lead 
to, the world was indeed divided into two, and only 
two, big superpowers. Internally, it is true, Russia had 
troubles with its intelligentsia and was still very far 
from getting its restless proletariat “to work hard and 
harder so as to catch up with and surpass the United 
States.” 

Even here, however, being the totalitarian power 
it is, it thought it had just the right scapegoat at the 
right time to throw terror into the hearts of all dissidents. 
The “Leningrad affair”— 11, mainly Jews, who were 
alleged to have plotted a hijacking— was ending not 
only with stiff sentences, but two of the Jews— Mark 
P. Dymshitz, 43, and Edward S. Kuznetsov, 30 — were 
sentenced to death. Moreover, the Russians evidently 
thought all this would “sound” good over the air waves 
to Arab lands, and thus strengthen Russia’s hand. 

Instead, everything came crashing about them. Not 
only was there a world outcry against the barbarity 
of the sentence, not only did “the West” draw a parallel 
between the trial of Basques at Burgos in fascist Spain 
and the trial of Jews in Communist Russia, but even 
the Communist Parties of France, Italy, Great Britain 
AND Spain asked them to reverse the verdict. It was 
clear that, to all, “Zionism” and “treason” seemed 
euphemisms for Soviet anti-Semitism. 

Nor, finally, was this an outcry only from the “out- 
side.” As the Moscow correspondent of Le Monde 
(12-30-70) put it: “Most non-Jewish Soviet citizens are 
not at all inclined to put up with anything resembling 
anti-Semitism even in covert form.” 

And while its clay head was revealed in Moscow, 
the uprising in Poland showed that each country has 



Police headquarters burn in Poland’s Szczecin. 

indeed two worlds and that it better protect its class 
power without going off into a pogrom atmosphere 
reminiscent of Tsarist days. At the same time, it cannot 
forget the Sino-Soviet conflict. While China can, and is, 
as virulent as Russia in its “anti-Zionist” campaign- 
in the Middle East— it plays a different tune in East 
Europe. After all, it needs only call the Russians “the 
new Tsars,” and far-away China gains an immediate 
following in East Europe. Russia is not unaware that 
ever since its invasion of Czechoslovakia in 1968, “Mao- 
ism” has not been confined to Albania. 

And thus it came about that the totalitarian country 
that never listens to world opinion bowed to it, reversed 
the death sentence to 15 years at hard labor. 

This may mean, as many Jews insist, merely a slow 
instead of immediate death, but it is a change in line, 
and does give all a breathing space in which to plan 
for defense against the attacks still to come not only 
against Jews but against all dissidents— workers, youth, 
intellectuals, and other national minorities — in Russia 
and in East Europe. The clay head as well as the clay 
feet of the Russian bear has been revealed in 1970. 

(1) See “Whither Modern Capitalism?,” WORLD 
MARXIST REVIEW, December 1967, January 1968. 

(2) See my analysis of anti-Semitism and state-capital- 
ism in NEWS & LETTERS (February, 1960). 

(3) The full translation of the full stenographic tran- 
script of the discussion on Varga’s Changes in the 
Capitalist Economy as a Result of World War II was 
published by the Public Affairs Press, Washington, 
DC. 

(4) World Marxist Review (Dec. 1967) 
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High taxes 
show lack of 
human values 

By Charles Denby, Editor 

There has been a discussion in the shop for the 
past several days over taxes — federal, state, and local 
taxes— and why so much of workers’ wages are taken 
for them. One worker said, “I have noticed that as the 
unemployment rate increases, oiu- taxes increase. The 
workers and common people, along with some of the 
middle class, pay 85 per cent of all federal and local 
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LAOS INVASION WIDENS ARMY REVOLT, 
CHALLENGES U. S. ANTI-WAR MOVEMENT 


taxes. 

“And taxes never decrease, but have increased every 
year since World War II. During the war, people who 
never had to worry about their taxes, and people who 
never had to pay any taxes before, began to feel the 
sting, although they were told that the federal tax was 
just for war time, and would go back down after the 
war. This was the biggest lie ever stated by a federal 
official. Taxes have increased by three or four times 
since then.” 

Another worker said, “Man, I think we are to the 
point in this country where the only concern that the 
government has for working people is that they work to 
produce more taxes. The money is used to keep other 
countries friendly to our government. Our tax dollars 
are given to the heads of state, not to the poor and com- 
mon people of other countries.” 

MONEY GOES FOR WAR 

He said, “I was shocked at what I saw on T.V. 
last week. There were some wounded Vietnam soldiers, 
some totally disabled, marching on the Saigon govern- 
ment, pleading for the government to give them some 
support money. Some of the men had both legs off. They 
' were so desperate they threatened to soak themselves 
in gasoline and burn themselves to death. According 
i to die reporter, the Saigon government had said the 
Americans should pay their support, because they had 
fought along with the Green Berets. To me, these were 
Vietnamese and they were fighting for their govern- 
ment. Or is this an American war, with the support of 
South Vietnam? v 

“But the crime was that the Saigon government 
agreed to pay those disabled human beings nine dollars 
a month. Man, I could not help but think what Ky, 
Thieu, and all those other Saigon officials are getting 
from this government out of our tax dollars. And you can 
bet the same is happening the world over. I heard ex- 
Mayor Cavanagh say that when we entered the war the 
Saigon government had some 4500 secret agents, but 
today half of the army has been converted into secret 
agents, and anyone they hear talking in opposition to 
the government is immediately put in jail or concen- 
tration camps.” 

Another worker said, “The trouble in this world 
is in this word I often hear used today — values. It 
(Continued on Page 2) 


By John Alan 

After the international follies that Eldridge 
Cleaver and Huey Newton staged for the press, 
radio, and television, we must ask ourselves seri- 
>us questions: is the Black Panther Party a seri- 
ms, viable organization, devoted to Black libera- 
ion, or is its leadership a bunch of clowns, play- 
ng fast and easy with the Black Revolution, as 
hey handspring politically around the twin capi- 
als of State-Capitalism, Moscow and Peking? 

The Viciousness of this split between Cleaver and 
>fewton and all its horrendous aspects — character as- 
assinations, replete with a catalog of alleged crimes 
nd immoralities — has stamped both factions of the 
’anthers as men without ideas or principles, men who 
re as far removed as you can possibly get from the 
Hack struggle in this country. To air their differences 
l the capitalist media reveals a callous disregard for 
ieir own members who are standing trial for their lives 
l New Haven, Conn., New York and California. 


By Michael Connolly 

The Nixon-Thieu invasion of Laos and Cam- 
bodia, now seven weeks old, has revealed not the 
“success of Vietnamization” and the “winding 
down of the war” as Nixon would have it, but 
the whole fabric of lies, corruption and global 
power madness which permeate his war in Indo- 
china. The size of the invason alone is overwhelm- 
ing. One American officer described it as “the 
greatest concentration of air power ever seen.” 




— East Street Gallery/LNS 


Construction workers, farmers, and students protest 
Nixon In Des Moines. (See editorial page 4) 


This split is not an expression of naivete, nor just 
plain egotism, as some white liberals would like to be- 
lieve, but the manifestation of a more virulent political 
disease — elitism. The leadership elitism of Cleaver and 
Newton grew hardily on the glucose of newspaper copy 

(Continued on Page 7) 


Blacks disillusioned 

The issue of the split between the Black Pan- 
ther leadership has left many black people dis- 
illusioned with that group. 

The battle between the New York group and the 
Oakland Central Committee has long been evident. The 
feud between Newton and the nine Blacks he expelled 
from the party added more fuel to the fire. Most shock- 
ing of all, however, is the domestic quarrel between 
Eldridge and Kathleen Cleaver in Algiers, illustrated in 
the Panther paper a few weeks ago. 

(Continued on Page 8) 


Over 2,000 U.S. air craft are involved, including 
500 helicopters, flying 1,000 sorties each day. 

While 30,000 South Vietnamese (ARVN) troops 
attacked Laos, and another 24,000 invaded Cambodia, 
the Nixon line that the US role was “only air support” 
was not believed by fully two-thirds of the American 
people, according to a Gallup poll. From the Melvin 
Laird comedy of the “captured pipeline,” through the 
reports of exact enemy body counts in areas where no 
U.S. or ARVN troops penetrated, to the revelations of 
U.S. soldiers in ARVN uniforms, the lies dominated all. 
It is not a question anymore of whether Nixon and 
Laird are lying, but how much. 

The constant refrain of “Vietnamization will end 
the war” is belied both by the fact of military defeat in 
Laos, where over 1,000 ARVN troops have been killed, 
and nearly 250 U.S. aircraft shot down, and by the con- 
tinued increase in military expenditures for the war. 

In fact, the Thieu boast of an early invasion of 
North Vietnam was not denied by Nixon, and the possi- 
bility of Communist Chinese intervention was said to be 
“accounted for.” U.S. planes were already resuming 
regular bombing of North Vietnam, not as “protective 
reaction,” but against “suspected missile sites.” Viet- 
namization turns out to be the creation of two, three, 
many Vietnams, making war a permanent feature of 
pax americana. 

THE GROWING REVOLT 

Against Nixon's plans for never-ending war, stands 
the revolt in the armies of both the U.S. and South 
Vietnam which has reached astonishing porportions. 
One U.S. soldier now goes AWOL or deserts every three 
minutes, for an annual total of 250,000 men. Nearly 
every unit is chronically under-strength. 

The number of U.S. soldiers in military prisons has 
risen to 20,000. Their average age is 19, and only 5 per- 
cent of them are charged with offenses which would be 
crimes under civilian law. Many have been jailed for 
protests against racial discrimination, while others were 
involved in anti war activities. 

Black soldiers have been attacking the flagrantly 
racist policies of the armed forces with increasing 
anger. Revolts have broken out at such far-separated 
places as Cams Ranh Bay, Vietnam; Heidelberg, Ger- 
many; and Fort Hood, Texas. They are protesting 
against a system in which blacks make up 13 percent 
of the enlisted men, but only 3.2 percent of the Army’s 
officers, and less than 1 percent of the Navy’s. The 
anger of black soldiers against racist officers has made 
it impossible for some of them to walk alone at night 
in Vietnam, or to lead a patrol in broad daylight. 

The army is also beset with such headaches as 
coffee houses run by anti-war groups near their bases — 
there are now at least ten of them; anti-war protests by 
soldiers themselves — reported on 19 bases; and GI 
unionism, which is threatening the sacred anny rule of 
obedience to superior rank. 

BAND-AIDS FOR ANSWERS 

The Pentagon has been scurrying to find band-aids 
to cover the gaping holes in its storied efficiency. The 
Navy has issued “Z-grams” which allow longer hair 
and beards, while the Army has been pushing “choice 
of professional training” programs. And Nixon has pro- 
posed to Congress a sizeable pay raise for enlisted men. 

In the halls of the Pentagon and the Congress, 
there is talk of an “all-volunteer army” as the draft 
system becomes increasingly unworkable. From July, 
1968 to June, 1969 (the last period for which figures 
are available), there were 27,444 induction refusals. 
The U.S. Attorneys’ offices are swamped. In Brooklyn 
alone, 3,711 men refused induction and only 65 prosecu- 
(Continued on Page 8) 


BLACK-RED VIEW 


The Panther split 


Editor's Note: Many who looked at the Black Panther Party us a voice of the Black Revolution have been shocked 
at the way the BPP has split wide open. The March 6 issue of the Panther Paper was devoted to an attack on Eldridge 
Cleaver, as if he was a “fascist” who held his own wife, Kathleen, a prisoner. Eldridge and Kathleen hit back with 
their own fantastic charges, calling Huey Newton a "revisionist.” The black community is asking what are the real 
issues involved. Below we print two articles, one from our Black correspondent in Oakland, where the feelings run 
highest, and the other from a Black student in Michigan. We invite your discussion. — Charles Denby 


Elitism takes its toll 
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N&L Women's Liberation Committee: Who We Are 


Editor’s note: We are happy 
to announce the formation of 
the News & Letters Women’s 
Liberation Committee. It is 
presently meeting in Detroit, 

New York and Los Angeles, 
and invites participation 
through the formation of more 
groups and correspondence. 

Below appears part of the Com- 
mittee’s statement entitled 
“Who We Are.” 

For the complete statement 
or more information, write: 

NEWS & LETTERS 
Women’s liberation Committee 
1900 E. Jefferson, Detroit, Mich. 48207 
* * * 

WO ME N’S LIBERATION has sprung up spontane- 
ously among women all over America in the past few 
years. It “speaks in many voices”— it is, potentially, a 
revolutionary mass movement, as it cuts across the lines 
of class and race. We believe that women’s oppression 
is the oldest form of class oppression— based on the 
division between mental andd manual labor and it will 
take more than the abolition of capitalism to free women. 
We cannot wait ’til “after the revolution” and be “given” 
freedom— we have to be an active, self-developing sub- 
ject in that revolution, if a truly human society is to 
result. We are “taking back our heads” and fighting op- 
pression at whatever point it touches us. 

WE ARE black, white, worker, student, housewife. 
Some of us have been working in the Women’s Libera- 
tion movement for several years; others are new to the 
movement. Some of us are members of News & Letters; 
all of us are working together to determine the direction 
and actions of this group, and we welcome new women 
into it. We got together in our first conference in Febru- 
ary of this year because we felt very strongly the con- 
tradictions that permeate 1971. A serious challenge 
faces the Women’s Liberation movement: to meet in 
theory what has been happening in our activity— to be 
both reason and force in revolution. To help meet this 
challenge the News & Letters Women’s Liberation Com- 
mittee was formed. 

* * * 

WE DO NOT have any program or blueprint for 
the future, but we have looked closely at the history 
of America, and of the women’s movement in America, 
and we feel that a Marxist-Humanist women’s liberation 
group must adhere to the following principles: 

1. Listening to the voices of those struggling for 
their freedom. This is crucial. It is from the ideas of the 
masses of women that, a true definition of Women's 
Liberation will flow. It is especially crucial to listen to 

International Women's Day 
in Los Angeles and New York 

Los Angeles, Calif. — The observation of In- 
ternational Women’s Day began with a short rally 
in the garment district followed by a march into 
the downtown area at noon time and ending with 
another rally. 

The decision to observe International Women’s Day 
marks a significant point in the Women’s Liberation 
movement in that the movement is recognizing the 
important creative force that working women have been 
and can be. International Women’s Day commemorates 
the strikes by women garment workers begun on March 
8, 1857 and March 8, 1908, for more human working 
conditions. 

Unfortunately the much hoped for response from 
factory and office women in the downtown area did not 
materialize, despite the emphasis given to working 
women. This indicated that Women’s Liberation will 
have to do much more serious work with working women 
before we can expect them to align themselves with us. 

• 

New York, N.Y. — About 800 women attended the 
Women’s Liberation Conference March 6 and 7, spon- 
sored by Women’s Strike Coalition, hosted by Barnard 
& Columbia Women’s Liberation. Most were young and 
middle-class, probably from campuses. There were some 
older women, but very few Black women. 

The opening address by Florence Luscomb was 
disappointing; she just gave a general history of the 
feminist movement. She did say it arose out of the 
abolitionist movement, but only because “ . . . women 
already active found slavery so abhorrent that they had 
to do something.” 

In the afternoon there were workshops. “Raising 
Children in a Non-Sexist Way” brought out the idea of 
raising children as total human beings. “Working Wom- 
en’s Organizing Committee” discussed getting working 
women involved. 

Millett’s lecture was another disappointment. The 
only aspect of oppression she dwelt on was the sexual; 
she did not even suggest that a society which profits 
economically from oppressive relationships would also 
have to be abolished, in order for all to be free. 


the ideas and watch closely the activities of black and 
working women, because they suffer the oppression of 
this society on many levels. We believe this will expand 
the movement rather than limiting it. We consider wel- 
fare rights organizations and groups of women trying 
to unionize their shops to be Women’s Liberation as 
much as the groups that call themselves that. 

2. Self-development, We are concerned that every 
woman develop herself through the activities of her 
struggles and the working-out of theory, toward the 
goal of freedom and a new society based on human 
relationships. 

3. Uniting theory and practice. It is imperative that 
the Women’s Liberation movement work out theory for 
today. Theory must be derived from practice, or it will 
be unreal. Practice alone, without theory, soon reaches 
the despair and mindless activism so common through- 
out the Left. As serious revolutionaries, we must com- 
bine the two in a dynamic relationship. 

CONCRETELY, we have undertaken the following 
activities: 

1. Participating in the struggles of women workers 
fighting sex discrimination on the job — against both 
management and union bureaucracies. In the last year, 
many of us picketed for months in support of a strike 
of women clerical workers, and we have been working 
with women service workers fighting for upgrading, 
equal pay, and equal treatment. 

2. Working out theory, through meetings, discus- 
sions, activity, reviewing literature. Expressing our ideas 
at meetings and in written articles., 

3. Helping other women write down their stories 
and ideas for News & Letters, for publicity of their 
struggles, and helping them establish their own news- 
papers on their jobs. 

4. Corresponding with women who have bought our 
pamphlet. “Notes on Women’s Liberation,” throughout 
the world, so we keep in touch with what is happening 
both in practice and theory in Women’s Liberation. 

5. Writing regular contributions— theoretical arti- 
cles and reports of activites — for News & Letters. 

WE INVITE you to join us. 

ARA workers file suit, 
battle tompany and anion 

Detroit, Mich. — Four women workers from 
the ARA Great Lakes Steel Division have filed a 
suit in Federal District Court here seeking an 
end to discrimination against women on their 
jobs. The suit is a class action, representing all 
the women working there. The defendants are 
ARA and Local 1064 RWDSU. The suit charges 
that women are discriminated against in job 
classificiations and promotions. 

There are three classifications at ARA which per- 
form essentially the same work — vendor, driver, and 
attendant. But vendors are making $3.91 an hour, drivers 
$3.63, and attendants $2.90. All the attendants are wom- 
en, but Only one of the vendors is a woman. The women 
want all three classifications to be paid at the vendors’ 
rate. They have also demanded that seniority be made 
plant-wide. This second demand is very important be- 
cause the company and the union are trying to freeze 
the women into the classifications they hold now. 

The suit also demands that the company and the 
union stop harrassing the women who are fighting for 
their rights, and grant back pay for wages they have lost. 

Women at ARA say that conditions like those at 
ARA exist all over Local 1064. Workers at Interstate 
and Ogden Foods have also been fighting discrimina- 
tion. “The local is run like a dictatorship by Paul 
Domeny,” one worker said. “He runs it all, and he’s 
grooming a successor already. We pay dues and elect 
people to fight for us, to take care of our interests. I 
can see the company’s point: they’re out to make a 
buck. But we elected Domeny and he is selling us down 
the drain. It’s got to the point now, that instead of just 
fighting the company, you’re fighting your union too!” 

Notes on 

Women's Liberation 

We Speak in Many Voices 
Black , Chicana , Oriental , White 

A new force for freedom . . . student, 
worker, youth, adult, theory and practice. 

Price $1.00 

Includes “The Women's Liberation 
Movement as Reason and as Revolu- 
tionary Force” by Raya Dunayevskaya 
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WAY OF THE WORLD 


Fight of the century 

By Ethel Dunbar 

When Muhammad Ali first became a heavyweight 
contender and began his loud (boasting, I was always 
against him, wishing that some opposing fighter would 
knock his head off. But after seeing him carry out his 
threats by defeating all his opposition, just as he always 
predicted, my feelings began to change. And it was- 
his firmness and the direct answers he would give news 
reporters that made me finally begin to enjoy watching 
him. 

When he refused to be inducted into the army and 
the government began to put pressure on him and perse- 
cute him, even stripping him of his title. Muhammad 
Ali won thousands to his side. Many of us saw him as the 
greatest black prize fighter who ever lived. 

It wasn’t until he had been out of the ring for three 
and a half years, and bad gained some weight, that the 
government decided to lift the ban, let him fight two 
other fights, and then fight Frazier. Frazier was in top 
shape. It was the government’s only hope to take his 
belt legally. - ' 

I know I wasn’t the only one who was hoping that 
Muhammad Ali would win by a knockout in round one. 
When I heard the news that Frazier had won, I felt 
that it wasn't only Muhammad Ali who had lost. A lot 
of other people lost along with him, including me. 

It took several days before my husband could con- 
vince me that it wasn’t a fake, that Muhammad Ali had 
actually lost. He kept telling me that the Black Muslim 
religion stands on principles, and he could not believe 
that Muhammad Ali would sell himself out. It must 
have been a terrific fight until Frazier knocked him 
down in the 15th round. 

When people heard the amount of taxes that were 
deducted by the government, many said they were only 
fighting for the government anyway. I’m still hoping 
Muhammad Ali can make a come back and regain his 
title. 


WORKER’S JOURNAL 


(Continued from Page 1) 

refers to material values, while the most important 4 
value® are human values. Today those have less mean- 
ing than any other. In my opinion, this is the main 
cause of so much crime throughout the nation. And the 
government is most responsible for this situation. Have 
you been watching T.V. lately? Just think of what was , 
done in the My Lai case, where a few American troops 
could line up innocent old men, women, children and 
babies, pregnant women, and slaughter them. Sure they 
had orders. All the guilty soldiers have to do is pass 
the buck and say the orders came from higher up, and 
the higher-ups say it did not. 

“And why was it so long in coming to the public’s 
knowledge? Let those same American troops destroy 
a hundred new cars of any auto maker, and it would 
be headline news the next day. And the government 
would reimburse the company within a month. But hu- 
man lives, especially those of the workers and common 
people, are valued so little. 

“The highest value today is the all-mighty dollar. 
Take the case of those officials that were investigated 
for racketeering in the Armed Forces. They stated that 
Westmoreland, the commanding general at the time, was 
almost sucked into being a part of it. One of the high 
officers said on T.V. that if he had accepted the offer, 
he could have made $1,000 a week. That is why we have 
to pay higher taxes all the time. 

MOON TRIPS WORTHLESS 

“Then there are the moon trips, three and four 
times a year, just te bring back some rocks. And what 
will be done with them? They say there is no value to 
them* other than telling us how long the rocks have 
been there but millions and millions of our tax dollars 
go into outer space. 

“It could be used for human values. I believe many 
of those who are committing crimes see and understand 
that this value is placed on the dollar. They say, ‘Hell, 

I am going to get in on this also, any where and any 
way I can. I was told that each man after the Frazier- 
Ali fight got $2% million; after taxes, each man received 
close to $500,000. In fact the $2 million went for taxes. 

“Look man, we received some $300 in back pay 
several weeks ago.. One hundred dollars of it we nevei 
saw. It went for taxes. I think poor and working people 
must start a revolution against all these damn taxes 
Something has to be done about them. Then people’s 
minds may revert back to human values.” 
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Injunction ends Chicago City College strike 


Chicago, 111. — Nine hundred teachers of the 
Chicago City Colleges walked! out of their class- 
rooms on January 5 because of the stubborn 
determination of the college board, during three 
months of dead-end negotiations, to emasculate 
their previous contract. They went back on Jan- 
uary 13 in obedience to an injunction, but stayed 
only three days. 

Both the board and the union, Local 1600, AFT, 
asked that the injunction be lifted, and the strike 
resumed. The teachers did not go back until February 9, 
when they were again threatened with an injunction 
after a student and citizens’ suit was filed. 

WAGE DEMANDS MET 

The judge took the unprecedented step of appoint- 
ing himself mediator, required the top officers of the 
college — who until then had left the negotiations to a 
union-busting lawyer, to attend his court every day 
and negotiate with the seven man union team in open 
court. They are still negotiating, and the only important 
thing that has been settled is salaries, which will go 
up an average of 22% over the next two and a half 
years. With the rest of the contract still unsettled, 
teachers voted two to one to accept the wage package. 

The hottest issues have been those relating to 
teacher power. The board frankly declared that they 
had yielded too much power to the union in previous 
negotiations and were determined to get some of it back. 
The faculty right to vote for department chairmen was 
to be abolished. The teachers’ vote in personnel matters 
— hiring, contract renewals, and promotions — was to 
be wiped out. Their demand for a voice in curriculum 
was beaten down. 

The 39,000 students supported the strike magni- 
ficently; fewer than 10% of them sat in the scab teach- 
ers’ classes. About tjie same percentage of the city-wide 
faculty scabbed. The sister union of Local 1600, the 
Clerk’s union, also an AFT affiliate, stayed on the job 
until February 7, when they walked out both in sym- 
pathy and to strengthen negotiations for their own 
contract. 

One of the big lessons of this strike is the very 
old one that craft unionism is utterly inadequate 
to serve the needs of the working class. Another lesson 
is the folly of surrendering to court threats. Most of 


the leaders and also the members were cowed by the 
possibility that they might go to jail if we stayed on 
the street. Yet hundreds of our fellow AFT members 
in Newark and other cities have gone to jail, and have 
thereby won big gains. 

On the positive side, it is certain that without the 
strike we would have taken a much worse beating. We 
still have the best community college pay scale outside 
of New York: $9,835 to $20,985. Experience shows 
that it is easier to squeeze money out of these tyrants 
than it is to get them to yield power and democratize 
the system. This will not be changed until teachers 
refuse to chicken out to court threats. 

— City College teacher 

£.1.5. strike in eighth week 

Middletown, Conn. — The strike against the 
Ernest I. Schwartz company here is about to go 
into its eighth week with little hope for a settle- 
ment in the near future. Spirits among the 400 
men and women workers remain high despite 
unsuccessful attempts toy the management to 
divide the local against itself and considerable 
opposition from the local newspaper. 

The months of January and February are slow 
ones for the company, which makes brake parts, so 
the Schwartzs can afford to try and wear the union 
down by stalling and refusing to negotiate. They have 
tried to blame their own stall tactics on the local’s lead- 
ership. They did this by sending a letter to all E.I.S. 
workers accusing the local shop committee of bad 
faith and cited a specific meeting where the committee 
would not negotiate seriously. This idea didn’t work 
out too well though, because some of the workers 
received the letter before the meeting described took 
place. The company has also tried, unsuccessfully, to 
obtain an injunction against picketing. 

Despite this opposition the workers continue 
undaunted. The Schwartz family is preparing this month 
to take their products to an auto show in Chicago, 
so four members of the local have been chosen to pack 
their signs and clothes and fly to Chicago to picket 
the exhibition hall. 
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Fleetwood 

Detroit, Mich. — The biggest subject of discussion 
now at Fleetwood is how the union has fallen apart 
completely. It isn’t the same union it was five years 
ago, let alone when it started. Every day the union of- 
ficials are putting in 12 hours time and getting paid 
at time and a half over eight hours. This wouldn’t be 
bad, but you never see them when you need them. They 
go home and come back when they feel like it. 

If you’ve got a grievance in, it often gets settled 
without the committeeman even telling you about it. 
The first thing you know is the foreman yelling at you 
to do this or that — “it’s settled.” Then, maybe two 
weeks or two months later, you finally catch up with 
the committeeman and he tells you what happened. 
Often you can’t even ask your committeeman when you 
catch him because now he’s got a foreman’s job, or 
something else in supervision. So many of them are 
ending up in management now. 

Some grievances aren’t even implemented after they 
are settled. On the fourth floor, the defogger job was 
settled so that the man only had to handle half the 
Oldsmobiles. But this hasn’t been implemented yet, 
after a month. 

The ex-president of Local 15, Scott Kelly, wrote a 
letter to the International telling why he was resigning. 
This letter is known to exist, but it has never been made 
public. Since everything in Local 15 is falling apart, we 
would like to know what is in that letter. Why doesn’t 
Scott Kelly reveal what he said? How about it, Kelly? 

— Fleetwood worker, second shift 

• 

Detroit, Mich. — There are a’ lot of questions about 
seniority and the labor pool being asked in the body 
shop. I would like to know why a new hire is brought 
into the shop and given a job which has a 63B on it 
when a worker with five years or more wants the job. 
Many times in the body shop the foreman will come up 
to you and tell you to show a new worker the job you 
are doing. Then he comes back and says: “Can he do it?" 
If you say yes, he tells you to go and do something else, 
like welding in the hole. The job is never yours. 

The labor pool is ridiculous. If you are in it, you 
have no rights. You go to the body shop office and the 
foremen who are short come in and pick you out and 
give you a job for the day. It looks just like the slave 
[markets. They send you all over the building. Some- 
times up to the fifth or sixth floor, where you get less 
money and you don’t know the jobs at all. 


You can work a week with so many different clas- 
sifications that you don’t know what your pay should 
be; it’s different each check. Why can’t we stay in the 
department where we belong? The company should not 
be able to send you anywhere they feel like. 

The medical office is supposed to be there to assist 
you, but some workers think it is there to oppress you. 
One man, I know, in Dept. 3 was burned by welding 
sparks twice in one night. He went to medical. The 
second time the nurse called labor relations and they 
took him to the blue room. They told him he was taking 
too many medicals, and accused him of “wasting the 
company’s time.” The man wanted to write up labor 
relations for taking him down but the alternate com- 
mitteeman said there was nothing he could do. Why not? 
Every worker has a right to go to medical when he 
needs it — and at Fleetwood you need it a lot with the 
conditions we have in the shop. 

— Body shop worker, Fleetwood 


Chrysler Mack 


Detroit, Mich. — Word is going around at Mack that 
our local union officers are trying to make an agree- 
ment with one of the Detroit utilities to buy some of the 
land around the Local 212 hall. They have not even 
notified the membership. If it is true, it shows what our 
local officers think of us — that they would consider such 
an agreement without consulting the membership. 

It isn’t just the local either. Everyone is talking 
about the striking office workers at Solidarity House. 
It shows how bad the crisis is, when in our own union, 
office and clerical workers have to strike for higher 
wages. 


u is tnese same union bureaucrats who are fightw 
the wage increase who vote themselves raises at ever 
UAW convention larger than the entire salary of thos 
office workers. Emil Mazey said it was greed for thos 
workers to strike. A lot of workers say it’s Mazey an 
his buddies who set the pattern for greed. 

I saw on TV how the bureaucrats were grabbin 
picket signs away from the women, laughing and wall 
ing right through their picket line. Our union was bui 
around respect for picket lines. Years ago the most ant 
union thing you could do was walk through one. No-’ 
they are saying that you should respect a line whe 
they say to, and when they say not to, you are su] 
posed to just walk on through. 

— Chrysler Mack worke 


THE LINE 


A Women office 
r\ workers strike 

OV- UAW bosses 

by John Allison 

Office workers at the United Auto Workers 
headquarters building in Detroit, Solidarity 
House, went out on strike about a month ago for 
higher wages. UAW Secretary-Treasurer Emil 
Mazey has called the office workers “greedy” 
because they want a decent wage for the work 
they do. 

Some people might get mixed up sometimes, and 
think that just because a union like the UAW does have 
workers on the payroll, that the union would automatic- 
ally pay a decent wage. But it isn’t necessarily so, and 
different things happen to start you thinking about 
what’s going on in something like this. 

WHEN A UNION IS NOT A UNION 

This reporter was surprised to hear radio disc jockey 
Martha Jean, the Queen, requesting, blue collar 
workers to support the strike of white collar workers who 
had Solidarity House under seige because the union 
management had failed to meet their wage demands. 
The question that arises is why the union would let 
themselves get involved in this strike? The answer is 
revealed in the make up of the work force at Solidarity 
House. 

By and large, women make up the secretarial work 
force. Next come the janitors, who are Black. And there 
are a few skilled tradesmen. Just looking at the fact that 
the vast majority of the workers involved in this fight 
are Blacks and women, you know that the combination 
adds up to low wages. How do any workers get better 
working conditions and better wages? By striking. Man- 
agement and the Union play the same game when it 
comes to wages for the working class. 

WOMEN KEEP UAW GOING 

It is safe to say that the women do more work at 
Solidarity House keeping the union going than the men — 
who make more money. Staff personnel wages are set at 
the convention. Rank and file workers who go to the con- 
vention are quite kind when pay question come up. Dele- 
gates regularly vote pay raises for Union Representatives 
and union officers alike. 

But when it comes to the question of pay raises for 
the secretaries that work for the Reps and officers, it is 
a different matter. -The union becomes managament and 
acts like a true capitalist. The union preaches “equity” 
without, and practices capitalism within. 

Many of the office workers date back to the ’40s, when 
Walter Reuther took over the union and brought in his 
own staff and kept adding more and more. Most of these 
people put in a lot of free time, often working for little 
or nothing because they believed in the union. But they 
don’t see others doing anything but living pretty high off 
the hog, and they rightly feel that they should get a 
bigger piece of a pretty big pie. 

Cab drivers lose in fare hike 

New York, N.Y. — Taxi drivers have been 
working for a week under the increased fare 
which came about as a result of a new union 
contract won by a two week strike at Christmas 
time. The new taxi fare is about 40 per cent 
higher, and, while the drivers should be getting 
more money from the increase, so many people 
can no longer afford to ride in cabs that the loss 
in passengers threatens to send drivers to the 
Welfare Department. 

One black driver said, “I see empty cabs all over the 
city. I see drivers ‘hacking’ (waiting at hotels, corners, 
etc.) for fares just like during the Depression. All the 
uptown men, from the North Bronx, the South Bronx, 
Brooklyn, and Harlem are in Midtown because there is 
no work on the streets. They’re all waiting at the Hilton 
for calls . . . the cab line went to 46th Street (8 blocks 
long) yesterday. 

“I knew that we should never have trusted that lousy 
union to negotiate for us. The day they postponed the 
strike, I knew we were licked.” 

Another driver continued: Six people didn’t tip me at 
all today, so even with the increase, I’m not making any 
more than before. In the long run, we’ll earn less be- 
cause tips are down, while the boss will earn more — he 
doesn’t care if nobody tips me.” 

The first man again: “The owners, the independents, 
and the union got together on this thing. We 'knew the 
strike had to be against the bosses for a bigger percent- 
age for us to gain anything. But, the fleet owners put one 
over on the union — they got the union to strike the City 
for higher rates when they knew it wouldn’t help the 
driver one bit. 

— Cab Driver 
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Welfare rolls grow... but so do protests 


There is no more damning indictment of the so-called 
“American Way of Life” than the existence of more 
than 13.5 million Americans on welfare. That represents 
an increase of 70 percent in the past five years, and a 
jump of 41 percent in the last 15 months alone. In Los 
Angeles one out of every eight is already on the welfare 
rolls; in New York and San Francisco, one out of seven; 
in Boston, one out of five; in Newark, one out of every 
four. 

More damning still, the numbers now receiving aid 
are estimated to be only half the numbers who are 
actually eligible, let alone the millions living in poverty 
who are not considered “eligible” under the present 
standard. Over 24 million people today are living below 
the official “poverty level” of $3,967 for an urban family 
of four. 

President Nixon’s condemnation of the welfare 
system, in his State of the Union message, as “a 
monstrous, consuming outrage” is itself an outrage. 
It is the recession which he planned that is driving 
ever more Americans onto the welfare rolls, while infla- 
tion diminishes the value of the dole they receive. The 
“Family Assistance Plan,” which Nixon proposed to 
replace the present system — a system everyone admits 
is a bureaucratic, inadequate, dehumanizing mess — 
would grant, instead, a “guaranteed income” of a miser- 
able $1,600, for a family of four ! 

In return, recipients would be subject to stiffer 
“work requirements.” All “able-bodied adults,” except 
mothers of pre-school children, will be required to 
sign up for jobs or job training. Given the present reces- 
sion, it is almost guaranteed that most of the mothers, 
as well as the men, would have to work at substandard 
wages of $1.20 an hour, which HEW officials admit are 
the only jobs open in the economy today. 

Yet so miserable is the lot of the poor in the South 
that even so inadequate a plan as the FAP looks better 
than what they have now, when the amount they get is 
determined by the state. In Mississippi, for example, 
a mother and three children now receive $840 to live 
on for an entire year. Scant wonder that the migration 
of the poor from the South has continued at a steady 
pace — not in search of more welfare, but of jobs. They 
simply don’t find them — North or South. 

The mechanization of agriculture and automation 
in industry have produced a monstrous army of unem- 


ployed, as the same time that the economy is boasting a 
trillion dollar gross national product. As Karl Marx 
put it, in his greatest work, Capital: “Along with the 
constantly diminishing number of the magnates of capi- 
tal, who usurp and monopolize all advantages of this 
process of transformation, grows the mass of misery, 
oppression, slavery, degradation, exploition; but with 
this, too, grows the revolt of the working class . . .” 

Students, farmers, hard hats 

Six months ago, if anyone had dared suggest that 
anti-war protesters would be joined by farmers and 
hard-hat construction workers in a demonstration 
against President Nixcn — and in Des Moines, Iowa, 
no less — they would have been labeled as soft in the 
head. 

But so total, unending and explosive is the crisis 
in America under the Nixon administration, that 
every area in the nation has been seriously affected. 
That is why such a protest alliance did erupt to con- 
front Nixon in the “safe” Republican heartland of 
Middle America. 

Nixon, stumping the farm belt to gain support for 
his “revolutionary revenue sharing” program, instead 
faced over 3,000 youth, farmers and workers on the 
very steps of Iowa’s state Capitol building. 

The youth, who have always courageously opposed 
the war in Indo China, were driven into the streets to 
protest Nixon’s latest barbarism — his invasion of Laos 
(See lead article, P. 1). 

As for the farmers, they had heard his words 
promising $1.1 billion for rural development, but they 
saw him block $56 million earmarked for rural water 
and sewer project,; saw him cut $44.5 million from 
agriculture conservation programs; and, from the 
beginning of his administration, saw him try to elim- 
inate or restrict food programs for the poor. 

The construction workers, the so-called “hardhats” 
whom Nixon clutched so closely to his bosom a 'few 
short months ago when numbers of them came out in 
support of his Indochina war, were now feeling the 
sting of his Judas kiss. Singling out the construction 
workers as scapegoats for the ruinous failures of his 
economic policies, Nixon threw out an old 1 depression 
law which required that union wage scales be paid 


for all federally-assisted construction, charging that 
what he calls the high construction workers’ wage 
scale is a prime cause of inflation, and that his action 
Will reduce national inflation. 

He is wrong on both counts. His Indo China war is 
the greatest inflationary force in the nation. Only 
when that is over can there even begin to be serious 
effort taken to halt inflation. The throwing out of the 
law will have no effect on inflation, but it will give 
heart to all anti-labor forces in the country. 

Indeed, so anti-labor have Nixon’s policies been 
that national unemployment rose to a startling 6.2 
percent, the highest in over 10 years — with over five 
million workers out of jobs. In Detroit alone, as re- 
ported by none other than Detroit Mayor Gribbs — and 
this is after the auto strikes are over and settled — 
unemployment is 14.3 percent. In the inner city it is a 
shocking 25 percent — and in the 18 to 25 age group, 
it has soared to 50 percent! 

Nixon has indeed found three new places to “bring 
us all together'’ — in the unemployment offices, in the 
welfare offices, and in the streets. 
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LETTUCE BOYCOTT 

The history of government involve- 
ment in the farm workers’ struggle is 
long — and unjust. Now they are out- 
right strikebreakers. 

The Senate Sub-Committee on Migra- 
tory Labor has released statistics on 
Pentagon lettuce purchases. In 1969, 
Bud Antle, the largest of all scab grow- 
ers and the target of the boycott’s most 
intense activity, received 9.9% of the 
Pentagon business. Now, in the first 
quarter of 1971, that figure has leaped 
to 60%. Bud Antle sells his lettuce at 
prices outrageously above market whole- 
sale averages. This is a deliberate at- 


tempt by the government to crush the 
attempts of a struggling union. 

Cesar Chavez has filed suit against the 
U.S. Defense Dept, and Melvin Laird, 
based on the Pentagon’s breaking of 
their most basic purchases law, which 
states that the government cannot buy 
produce for official military use at a 
price any higher than other products of 
comparable quality. The nation’s taxpay- 
ers have a right to call for an investiga- 
tion into the matter. We hope individ- 
uals, groups and organizations will 
launch demands to end the purchase of 
Antle lettuce. 

UFWOC 
3419 Michigan 
Detroit, Mich. 48216 


Mteader 9 s 


ANTI-WAR MOVEMENT 

It isn’t true that people are not angry 
about the Laos invasion. What is true 
is that they feel powerless. 

Hospital Worker 
New York 

* * * 

I wish to call attention to the case of 
Brother John Wiliams, a monk of the 


TO ALL OUR READERS — OUR THANKS FOR YOUR HELP 


We were unable to come out 
with our March issue — as you 
know from our SOS sent out last 
month — when we had to find new 
offices immediately after our Jan- 
uary issue came off the press. All 
subscriptions will, of course, be 
extended one month. 

The swift and generous response 
of our many friends and readers 
to our Appeal for help is making 
it possible for News & Letters to 
continue. We thank all those who 
felt it imperative that the voice of 
Marxist-Humanism, and the voices 
of the youth, blacks, women and 
workers who speak in our pages, 
continue to be heard. 

Below are excerpts from a few 
of the letters we received. 

We need everyone’s help. If you 
have not already mailed your con- 
tribution, please — send it today. 

• 

I hope your campaign will be 
a success, and you can keep up 
your good work. No one knows 
this better than the old timers who 
have been trying to organize work- 
ers in Detroit as well as else- 
where long before some of you 
were born. I consider this gift to 


you a birthday present to myself. 
I am 73. Just sign me, 

An Old Wobbly 
Chicago 

* * * 

We just heard of your troubles. 
Here is our contribution to help. 

The political situation in Japan 
is the same as yours. You have 
the Nixon administration and we 
have the Sato administration. Hie 
election of the mayor of Tokyo City 
is going to be held on the second 
week of April. The present mayor 
is supported by the Communist 
Party and the Socialist Party. The 
Conservatives are trying to take 
back the victory. 

Correspondent 
' Tokyo 

$ * sfc 

Our position is just as bad or 
worse than yours. Accept, how- 
ever, our contribution as a token 
that we heard and understood your 
SOS. VITO 

Curacao, Neth. Antilles 
* * * v: 

Thank you for Raya Dunayev- 
skaya’s articles on the Leningrad 
Trials and Poland. N&L is one of 
the few Left publications that has 
a sensitivity and understanding 
of the Jewish Question, and un- 
compromising opposition to anti- 


Semitism from any and all sources. 

Enclosed is my contribution to 
your Emergency Fund. 

Socialist-Zionist 
New York 

* * » 

It’s a pleasure to enclose $10 
in response to your SOS. News & 
Letters is very much needed . . . 
I am founding a new monthly 
magazine to be called Progressive 
Woman, which will consist of news, 
nonfiction articles and biographi- 
cal sketches. We’re interested in 
both subscribers and authors. We 
expect to come out in June. Any- 
one interested can write to: 

Progressive Woman 
P.O. Box 510, 
Middlebury, Indiana 46540 
* * * 

We received your request for 
support with the morning’s mail. 
At the moment this $5 is all we 
can spare. Please also send a sub- 
scription to the enclosed name and 
address. We cannot allow any of 
us to fall or go down alone. 

Two Activitists 
Kingston, Ontario 
# * * 

... to help make sure you go 
on living. 

Researcher on Africa 
New York 


Episcopal Church and a member of the 
Community of the Agape. 

On Christmas Eve of last year, Broth- 
er John threw gasoline on the files of the 
San Jose draft boards, causing thou- 
sands of dollars damage. He now faces 
over thirty years imprisonment and is 
being held on $50,000 bail. 

Brother John is not a big name. He’s 
just another draft file burner, another 
prisoner facing long years alone, and he 
needs support. Anyone may write him in 
county jail at this address: Brother John 
William Simpson, CA, PO Box 11, San 
Jose, Calif. 95110. 

His order (of young people) exists to 
serve the poor and publishes an interest- 
ing newsletter from 239 Anderson St., 
San Francisco, Calif. 94100. Donations 
to his bail fund may be sent there. 

J. B. 

Palo Alto, Calif. 

* * * 

THE ISRAELI LEFT 

Most of the left throughout the world 
suffers from very strong misconceptions 
of the nature of the left in Israel. Every- 
where accused of being Utopians, sell 
outs, and “fools of imperialism” the 
Israeli left has found little support in 
their difficult struggle from their fellow 
leftists elsewhere. 

The Israeli left is engaged in a con- 
stant struggle to prevent the growth of 
private capital within the Israeli econ- 
omy. They struggle within the Histadrut 
(Labor Union) for a left wing direction. 
It is the world left which refuses to aid 
the Israeli left in their struggle for so- 
cialism, who have sold out. 

The Israeli left struggles for a truly 
just peace, a peace that will profit the 
peoples of the mid-East greatly. The 
World Left are the true fools of imper- 
ialism for fighting against this peace that 
brings change. 

Radical Zionist High School Union 
Room 709 
150 Fifth Avenue 
New York City, N.Y. 10011 
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What is theory ? 'History and its process' 



by Raya Dunayevskaya 
Author of Marxism and Freedom 


Editor’s Note: We print below excerpts from Part III 
of the Perspectives Speech delivered to the Convention 
of News & Letters Committee by Raya Dunayevskaya. 
Copies of the complete report can be ordered from 
News & Letters for 35c. 

* * $ 

Theories galore are being offered by rootless intel- 
lectuals to the youth so actively visible, not only on the 
anti-Vietnam war front, but also in more organic ways 
to reshape the world they did not make and which is 
rotting . . . 

If theory were a mere question of reading books or 
being world travellers (invited world travellers, it should 
be added, by existing state powers, “progressive” though 
they be) then, of course, there would be no need to fol- 
low the movement from below, from practice. The last 
thing our self-styled theoreticians think about is listen- 
ing to workers, to the masses. And, though they talk 
much about Marx, they have not the slightest conception, 
or even feeling for what Marx meant by “history and its 
process,” or how praxis, not books, led to the dialectic 
working out of a philospohy of revolution. 

Take so simple a question as the Machine. That is 
where Herbert Marcuse’s departure from Marxism be- 
gins. It is also where our modern age began, and so 
did Marxism. Marx wrote a magnificient analysis of the 
Machine in Grundrisse: Being a dialectician as well as a 
revolutionary, the subject of machinery was never dealt 
with apart from its opposite, the laborer. But, as worked 
out in this first draft, the concentration was on the logic 
of technology’s development from a complex tool to a 
full automaton, at which point the worker might stand 
outside of the production process. 

This is not the place to go into the whole of the 
Grundrisse, Here we must limit ourselves only to what 
Herbert Marcuse quotes about being “outside of” pro- 
duction process. Not only does it not mean anything 
that Herbert Marcuse attributes to it, but what is of the 
essence is that Marx’s decision not to publish it in 1858 
was not because it was “wrong.” It was not concrete 
enough. The changes he introduced reveal the dialectic 
method in full. 


Marx states that if one studied the history of in- 
ventions, he would be able to see how inseparable from 
it is the revolt of the workers. The worker resists the 
mindless substitute for every move of his hand — the 
machine. To counter the workers’ resistance to the new 
forms of exploitation, the capitalist, or rather his scien- 
tist, keeps inventing every new way of getting rid of 
the laborers’ “intractable hand.” This strife between 
worker and machine, worker and capital, Marx, called 
“history and its process.” The key word is process. That 
is to say, the concrete process of this strife discloses 
what the workers are doing, the numerous ways they 
are fighting capitalism at the point of production, and 
the questions they are posing on every facet from the 
length of the working day to the kind of labor men should 
do, the relationship of labor to life. 

When Marx told the story of Machinery in capital 
in 1867, as against 1858, narrative and reason became 
one, and as historical materialist he launched into an 
attack not only on capitalists but on those he called 
“abstract materialists,” the scientists, before whom our 
age bows so, and not only for not “knowing” the eco- 
nomic laws of capitalism, but for having missed entire- 
ly “history and its process.” 

HERBERT MARCUSE 

Over 100 years have passed. The automaton Marx 
predicted has come to life. The new word is Automation. 
It is overpowering. The workers react one way — general 
strikes, wildcats, revolts. The scientists, the labor bu- 
reaucrats as well as management help defeat the work- 
ers in the first round. The academic Marxist, the one 
who in 1941 could write Reason and Revolution, by 1960 
is overcome by the new technology, because he is so 
isolated from the modern proletariat, that he decides 
that the proper characterization of our age is one- 
dimensional society and so he names his worker, One 
Dimensional Man . . . 

One Dimensional Man does succeed in proving one 
thing — the one-dimensionality of Herbert Marcuse’s 
thought ... He moved, inexorably, from departing from 
Marx s analysis of machinery, to throwing overboard 
nothing short of Marx’s concept of revolution itself: “the 
Marxian concept of a revolution (that phrase is under- 
lined by him, rd) carried by the majority of the ex- 
ploited masses, culminating in the ‘seizure of power’ 


and in the setting up of a proletarian dictatorship which 
initiated socialization, is ‘overtaken’ by the historical 
development . . (and that last phrase is likewise un- 
derlined by Herbert Marcuse. New Left Review, #56, 
7-8, 1969) . . . 

JEAN-PAUL SARTRE 

Where the “historicist” Marcuse threw overboard 
Marx’s concept of revolution, Sartre tells the youth to 
reject history: “What benefit can you get” (writes 
Sartre despite his proclaimed conversion to Marxism 
which was supposed to have led to his “acceptance” of 
history and his writing of the Critique de la Raison Dia- 
letic) “from learning something about the Punic Wars 
or the Crusades?” 

I’m not sure that I’m an expert on either the Punic 
Wars or the Crusades, but I know Sartre has a lot to 
learn from the history of Maoism, a philosophy that he 
has criticized -even as he had previously criticized Rus- 
sian Communism. And, just as he “fellow-travelled” with 
the Russian Communists throughout the post-war period, 
so now he follows Mao, or at least holds up Mao’s Cul- 
tural Revolution, including the manner in which it 
manifests itself in France where he is presently “acting 
editor” of their paper. 

It isn’t that Sartre doesn’t knew that history any 
more than that he hadn’t known the history of Russian 
Communism at the time Existentalism fellow-travelled 
with it, Moscow Frame-up Trials and forced labor camps, 
notwithstanding. It is that knowledge bereft of “History 
(Continued on Page 8) 
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THE BLACK REVOLT 


I think your Detroit readers would be 
interested to know that Dr. John Cashin, 
Jr., the founder of the National Demo- 
cratic Party of Alabama, which suc- 
ceeded in electing 109 black officials in 
that state in the last two years, will be 
speaking at the TULC Hall, 8670 Grand 
River, on Sunday, April 4, at 3:30 p.m. 
There will be no admission charge. The 
meeting is being jointly sponsored by 
the TULC and the Michigan-Lowndes 
Co. Movement, a Detroit group of former 
Alabamians who have been supporting 
the drive for voter registration in Ala- 
bama since the troubled days of 1965. 

The NDPA emphasizes that it is at- 
tempting to improve the condition of all 
Alabama citizens, white and black, with 
special concern for the poor of all 
races. At its 1970 Convention in Mont- 
gomery, the new party added special 
sections to its platform dealing with 
the rights of women and the care of the 
aged. 

Former Alabamian 
Detroit 

* * * 

I recently returned from New Orleans, 
where I learned a lot about the way the 
community organizations run there. 
There seem to be a lot of very strong 
community organizations, with strong, 
dominating leaders, but where the mem- 
bership generally has very little to say. 


Mrs. Ruby K. Shuttlesworth, a 
heroine of the civil-rights move- 
ment, died suddenly on Febru- 
ary 1. She was born 48 years ago 
in Birmingham, Ala. 

The family asked that expres- 
sions of sympathy take the form 
of contributions to the Ruby K. 
Shuttleswo?th Scholarship Fund, 
690 Crescent Avenue, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


The people there say that the Panthers 
got stamped on and rounded up because 
they started to show the people what 
was happening in the city, and who was 
selling them out in what were supposed 
to be their own organizations. 

The Desire Project, probably because 
it is the “worst” one, has been studied 
to death by all kinds of social workers 
one after the other, from universities 
around there, who have gone to live in 
the project for a while and “study” the 
people. The people were sick of being 
studied. When the Panthers decided to 
move into the project they got a lot 
of support from the people because their 
main line was the people should control 
things. In fact, it was said that the 
Panthers had got into trouble with their 
own national command because they 
were not pushing a strong enough poli- 
tical line, 

By now all the Panthers in the city 
are in jail — around 43 of them. They 
each have $50,000 bail placed on them. 
But the people still back them, and are 
trying to continue the work they started. 

Tenant Union Worker 
Detroit 

* * * 

I was always bothered by the fact that 
black and white militants so readily ac- 
cepted the concept that blacks and 
whites should work in their separate 
communities, when that was put forth 
several years back. This concept in prac- 
tice is both pernicious and self-defeat- 
ing. 

For example, at UC Berkeley, under- 
paid black dormitory maids are about 
to go on strike for higher wages, and 
we have the strange anomaly of black 
militants telling the maids not to seek 
the support of white students, while the 
Vice Chancellor tells the white students 
that if they support the maids’ strike, 
their fees would go up by $160 a year. 

Black Activist 
i- Berkeley 


I am very anxious to hear the effects 
that the split between Huey Newton and 
Eldridge Cleaver will have in the black 
community. Above all, I am anxious to 
hear from any black youth who take 
this to mean that neither pragmatism 
nor Communism, be it Russian or 
Chinese variety, can possibly substitute 
for a philosophy of liberation, such as 
Marxist-Humanism. 

It is a battle of ideas Marxist-Human- 
ists should certainly engage in, in a 
determined and persistent way. None 
can compete with N&L in the many 
writings on black masses as vanguard 
ever since N&L’s birth in 1955 when 
it was the first to honor both the June 
17, 1953 East German revolt and the 
new stage of Black revolution begun by 
the Montgomery, Alabama bus boycott. 
* * * 

(EDITOR’S NOTE: See page one for 
more on Panthers.) 

R. D. 

Detroit 

CONSTRUCTION WORKERS 

Nixon makes me sick every time he 
comes on TV. Last month he was blam- 
ing inflation on all workers who want 
higher pay. This month he was giving 
the business to us, the construction 
workers, for being inflationary. I’ve 
been in construction for 22 years, and 
this year I’ll be lucky to make $8,000, 
before taxes. 

Next month Nixon will blame welfare. 


Lindsay always does. People are always 
griping about how all those blacks from 
the South and Puerto Ricans are ruining 
New York. I don’t blame them for com- 
ing here. If I lived there and had a 
family, I’d rather come here than 
starve. 

Construction Worker 
New York 

# * * 


BERNADETTE DEVLIN 

The Left, new and old, all seemed de- 
termined not to report on Bernadette 
Devlin’s statement after she left the 
Marin County jail, where she visited 
Angela Davis. 

She said: “I do believe Angela Davis 
and I are involved in the same struggle. 
Her fight is like mine, for the liberation 
of her own people. And I believe that 
were Angela Davis not black and were 
she not Communist, she would not be to- 
day in solitary confinement in prison. 

“She is a Communist, but I am not — 
I am opposed to the Russian system be- 
cause it is state capitalism. But I am 
opposed to the political oppression here.” 


That’s just how I feel, too. 

Reader 
San Francisco 


WHAT IS NEWS & LETTERS? A unique combination 
of workers and intellectuals. 

ORGANIZATION — We are an organization of Marxist Humanists— blacks and 
whites who are seeking to change our conditions of life in the shops, the 
schools, the society as a whole. To do this we feel that all of us — workers in 
the factories, students in the universities and high schools — must come to- 
gether and talk about how we can end speed up and racism in the plants, 
miseducation in the school; how we can build different human relations, by 
abolishing the division between mental and manual labor. 

PAPER — This is the only paper of its kind, anywhere, edited by a black 
worker, Charles Denby, who works in an auto plant. The only paper written 
by working people, youth and black people fighting for freedom, in the U.S.A. 
and in other countries. 

The only paper that features a regular column, “Two Worlds,” by 
Raya Dunayevskaya, chairman of the National Editorial Board, and author 
of Marxism and Freedom. 

We invite you to write for the paper, and to join our organization. 
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Workers, students fight Berkeley li. 


Berkeley, Calif. — Nixon’s invasion of Laos 
raised Berkeley from the apathy and hopelessness 
that has characterized the campus since last 
spring. On Feb. 10, between 5,000 and 8,000 
students turned out to protest Nixon’s latest 
expansion of the war, and not only was the rally 
the largest all year, it was also by far the most 
enthusiastic. 

Students seemed to really want to do something, and 
several thousand also turned out for a second rally the 
next day. Unfortunately, the first rally degenerated into 
trashing (breaking and burning things, including an 
Atomic Energy Commission car), and the second one 
was taken over by the April 6 Coalition (whose main 
demand is community control of police) and turned 
into a rather disorganized march on city hall. But the 
important point is that students did turn out and there 
was a real sense of urgency. 

EMPLOYEES DEMAND UNION RIGHTS 

The anti-war rallies were supported by AFSCME 
(American Federation of State, County, and Municipal 
Employees), a radical union which has supported mora- 
toriums and student strikes in the past and which right 
now is struggling with the University on behalf of 
dormitory workers, mainly black women, whom it repre- 
sents. The union’s demands for wages equal to what 
campus custodians and matrons get, job security (i.e., 
no seasonal layoffs), and union recognition have been 
pretty well ignored by the University, and a strike has 
been .coming for months. 

The campus workers would be on strike right now 
except for a certain individual on the Central Labor 

U. of Wise, faculty 
harassed for protests 

Milwaukee, Wise. — Harassment is continuing 
against several University of Wisconsin faculty 
members who participated in the student-faculty 
strike last May against the invasion of Cambodia 
and the killing of students at Kent and Jackson. 

It began directly after the strike, when they were 
informed that complaints about their activities had been 
passed on to the Dean and the Attorney General’s office. 
In June merit increases and a promotion which had 
been recommended by the Executive Committee of the 
English Dept, and the Dean, were denied without ex- 
planation. 

, In August they received formal charges from the 
University President that were considered “adequate 
cause” for dismissal: “disruption” which violated the 
“academic freedom” of their peers. 

In January the University Faculty Council found 
them guilty and recommended that one, Barbara Gibson, 
be suspended for a year, and that two others, Arnold 
Kaufman and Morgan Gibson, lose tenure and be placed 
on probation. During probation (until June, 1973) they 
would not be promoted or permitted to participate in 
the Executive Committee of the English Dept. They be- 
lieve that these recommendations are tantamount to 
dismissal. 

■Many students, faculty, and writers who know their 
work have expressed sympathy, convinced that the Ad- 
ministration, Regents and Attorney General are violat- 
ing not only their academic freedom, but the rights of 
all students and faculty who acted conscientiously dur- 
ing the strike. 



Council. This person, by the name of Groulx, is suspected 
by the workers of being bought off by the University. 
The Central Labor Council has voted strike sanction to 
AFSCME, which means that all other unions must rec- 
ognize their picket lines in the case of a strike. But this 
individual alone can release the sanction, which means 
that until this one labor bureaucrat gives his permis- 
sion, the strike is unauthorized. And he has been pro- 
crastinating for the last two weeks, while the Univer- 
sity has been waging a propaganda campaign to con- 
vince the students that they will have to pay for any 
advances the workers win. 

It really looks like the Central Labor bureaucracy 
and the University are working together to sabotage the 
strike and betray the workers. They are really afraid 
of letting the workers use their power, because they are 
in a position to do what a student strike alone can not 
do, which is shut this campus down. 

— Bernard Wendell 

New repressive rules 
at "responsible" H.S. 

San Francisco, Calif.— Jn two daily bulletins 
at my high school six rules were set down, with 
the usual suspension threats for failure to comply. 

The rules were: One, students are not to ride in or on 
motor vehicles during school hours. This rule is justified 
with “the school is responsible for the students” cliche. 
It’s strange how the school is only responsible when they 
want to set down rules or take credit for a student’s 
achievements. They never seem to be responsible for 
failing students or drop outs. 

Two, the students are not to be in the halls during 
class time without a pass. This is so the hall monitors 
can tell if a student is ditching or is supposed to be in the 
hall. Three, students are to report to all classes, even the 
ones they are trying to get checked out of. This is also 
justified by “the school is responsible for the student” 
phrase. 

Four, teachers are to be sent in cut slips. This is 
because the school is not held responsible for the student 
if he is out of class illegally. Five, students are not to 
smoke in the hall. I think this is because the building is 
condemned. Six, students are to cross with the light. This 
is so they won’t get killed on school time. 

The administration does not offer these reasons 
though. It is much easier to make threats than to give 
explanations. The students as a whole do not question or 
obey the rules, finding it easier to accept the rules than 
to question the reasoning behind them. If a student ques- 
tions them he is usually met with silence. If he persists 
questioning the dictates of the all-mighty school system, 
more obvious tactics are used to invoke the fear the sys- 
tem survives on. He is given detention; letters are sent 
home to his parents. He may be suspended, expelled or 
even arrested. 

— High School student 


DOING AND THINKING 


H.S. students back 
UFWOC lettuce strike 

By David Joven 

In July .of 1970, as the Delano grape strike was end- 
ing, the United Farm workers were petitioning lettuce 
growers for secret ballot union representation elections. 
Ignoring the request, the growers sought out the team- 
sters union and signed back door contracts 

The workers, who had been denied elections, went out 
on strike on August 24, 1970 to show that they wanted to 
be represented by Cesar Chavez’ UFWOC. An estimated 
5-7,000 workers walked off the job in what the L.A. 
Times called: “The Largest Farm Labor Strike in U.S. 
History.” 

Since that time the battle against the growers has 
mainly involved the picketing of supermarkets which sell 
scab lettuce. Recently, the Hughes Market chain has 
been the target of the boycott in the Los Angeles area. 
On Saturday, March 6, a combined group of high school 
students and full-time UFWOC workers managed to turn 
away 186 customers from a Hughes Market in the San 
Fernando Valley. Some stores in' the area are already 
selling UFWOC lettuce. 

When it was discovered that the L.A. Board of Edu- 
cation was buying scab lettuce, high school students at 
several schools began circulating a petition calling for 
the Board to purchase union lettuce. Over the past few 
weeks, the students have gathered thousands of signa- 
tures on the petitions, which make a provision for a 
school cafeteria boycott in case the request is ignored. 

One argument that the students will probably en- 
counter is that an educational body should not take a 
position on a labor dispute. However, the very fact that 
the Board is buying non-union lettuce is the same as 
taking the anti-union position. 

QUESTIONS RAISED 

The petitioning campaign in the high schools raises 
a very important question: should students be permitted 
to carry on political activities on their campuses? The 
educational process was not disrupted, so they can’t use 
that argument against us. But what if we were to pre- 
tend that we we just like ordinary citizens — what if we 
picketed the school cafeterias as if they were public 
places? Then the suspensions would probably start. 

There are possibilities in this movement for a solid 
brown-white unity. The Chicano students in East Los 
Angeles, with the Chicano Moritorlums just behind them, 
seem ready to continue the struggle on another issue. 

One Chicano Farm Worker Organizer said that he 
met some interested students at Roosevelt High School 
who were divided on the question of violence vs. non- 
violence. But he added that they all seemed to want to 
help with the boycott. 

The United Farm Workers won the grape boycott, 
and with the help of sympathetic consumers across the 
country, they can win the lettuce boycott, too. Look for 
the union label (Aztec eagle of the United Farm Work- 
ers). Shop at stores that handle only UFWOC lettuce. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF NEWS 

1— American Civilization on Trial, Black Masses 
as Vanguard 

Includes "Black Caucuses in the Unions," by 
Charles Denby 75c per copy 

2— Notes on Women's Liberation— 

We speak in many voices $1 per copy 

3— U.S. and Russia Enter Middle East Cockpit 

By Raya Dunayevskaya 25c per copy 

4— The Maryland Freedom Union— 

By Mike Flug 15c per copy 

5— Czechoslovakia: Revolution and 
Counter-Revolution 

Report direct from Prague 50e per copy 

6— Nationalism, Communism, Marxist- 
Humanism and the Afro-Asian Revolutions— 

By Raya Dunayevskaya 25c per copy 

7— France: Spring *89— 

An Eyewitness Report by Eugene Walker 

10c per copy 

8— Mao's China and the 'Proletarian 
Cultural Revolution'— 

By Raya Dunayevskaya ...25c per copy 
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9— The Needed American Revolution 

By Raya Dunayevskaya 35c per copy 

10— Back-Red Conference Notes— 

A report by participants 25c per copy 

11— News & Letters— 

Unique combination of worker and intellectual, 
published 10 times a year $1 per sub. 

12— Also Available from News & Letters: 

Marxism and Freedom— 

By Raya Dunayevskaya. Limited number of 
hardcovers still available (reduced from $6 
because of damaged covers). $4 per copy 
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Worker, student strikes now daily in Quebec 


Monti'eal, Quebec — The turmoil continues 
here in Quebec. Both workers and students have 
been involved in repeated mass demonstrations 
here in the past month. The Trudeau-Bourassa 
policy of repression is rapidly losing its impact 
as all the forces of revolution resume agitation. 

Since Jan. 25, it has been “vacation” time for stu- 
dents in the schools of the Montreal Catholic School 
Board as teachers have been occupying schools and 
the offices of the board to protest a retroactive pay cut. 
They shall be obliged 1 to pay back part of their last 
year’s salary. For some, this amounts to over $3,000. 

At the College du Vieux-Montreal, the largest of 
the junior colleges, students have supported the teach- 
ers by expelling their own professors as ‘(‘incompetents,” 
in order to show how the declassification of teachers 
is ridiculous. During the week of March 5 the Montreal 
police have been called several times to break up student 
assemblies. Every day we see hundreds of students 
demonstrating on the streets spontaneously and the 
anti-riot squad in front of the main pavillion of the 
college. 

The teachers are not (he only workers out demons 
strating. The list is nearly endless. The Lapalme postal 
drivers, who have been out of work since April 1959, 
occupied the headquarters of their union. Their leaders 
have been stalling on the issue since the beginning. So, 


BLACK-RED VIEW 


(Continued from Page 1) 

and television news reports. This elitism found no gravi- 
tational pull toward Black mass revolt and could only 
justify itself “philosophically” in the little red book of 
Mao or the wisdom of Kim II Sung. 

As the' Black Panther leadership became more 
estranged from die Black masses the life style of its 
leadership changed drastically, — and so did the com- 
plexion of the audiences who attended their public 
meetings. 

Huey Newton, now graced with the title of “Supreme 
Commander” finds that it is “safer” to dwell among the 
rich whites in the Lake Merritt section of Oakland, in 
a $650 per month penthouse, than among the Black 
brothers and sisters of West Oakland. When this new ad- 
dress and life-style came to light Huey’s excuse was 
that the “pigs” would think twice before busting in. 
This is a political underestimation of Black people, who 
for centuries fought for, and protected their leadership, 
and who only recently, by their mass action and protest 
were the ones who saved Huey P. Newton himself from 
the gas chamber. 

The sad truth is that Huey no longer has confidence 
in a mass movement, in his own people. This lack of 
confidence seems to be a mutual thing, because at his 
post-birthday party, held at the Oakland Auditorium 
last month, of 6,000 in the audience, 90% were white! 

ORGANIZATION A SKELETON 

Earl Caldwell, a Black San Francisco correspondent 
for the New York Times, who has followed the develop- 
ment of the Panthers since their beginning in the ghetto 
of West Oakland, and who had courageously refused 
to divulge any of his unpublished information about the 
Panthers to a Grand Jury inquisition, recently reported 
that the Panther organization is “only a skeleton of what 
it was just a year ago.” He writes that the three Los 
Angeles offices are closed, its membership in Seattle 
is less than a dozen, and the offices and headquarters 
in Washington, New Orleans, Boston, Denver, and Chi- 
cago, where it was active and strong, have closed their 
doors. 

j Cleaver’s role in this messy situation is far from 
clean. In fact his double isolation in Algeria — both in- 
tellectually and physically— far from the Black people in 
the USA, reduces him to the sterile situation of carry- 
ing on a “public” (televised) debate with Tim Leary on 
the virtue and evils of Revolution versus drugs. This is 
ithe only open debate of “ideas” this leader of the Pan- 
thers has engaged in. 

To date there has never been any serious exchange 
| of ideas between him and the rank and file of the Black 
'Panther Party or with the Black people of this or any 
other country. After all of the backbiting between New- 
ton and Cleaver, the central problem, that of the need 
for Black liberation, still goes unanswered. 

BLACK MASSES NOT PAWNS 

How does the Black leadership relate to the Black 
masses? That is, where do the forms and the philosophy 
of Black Liberation come from in America? Can it come 
from outside of the daily struggle of Blacks, here at 
home, for freedom? Is it possible for it to be imposed 
by isolated leaders, captives in one form or another, 
of state capitalist powers, seeking world hegemony? 

It should be obvious by now, as it has been since 
World War II, that Blacks have long ago rejected the 
idea of being a pawn in any power struggle. Black 
movements — from slavery and beyond — have been or- 
ganized and will continue to be organized on the need 
and desire for Black liberation — an accomplishment that 
can be achieved only by the movement of the Black 
masses themselves. 


on Feb. 9, the workers took over all the offices except 
the unemployment benefits office, and expelled all the 
officers of the union. 

About a Week later, the , union president, Marcel 
Pepin, promised to talk with Trudeau about it. But 
after tty* guys lifted the occupation, the PM backed 
out on the talks. The conflict goes on, but this is the 
first time in history here that union members have 
occupied their union headquarters. 

The trials of the “Montreal Five,” including Michel 
Chartrand, head of the Montreal Union Council (CNTU) 
continue. The sedition charge was dropped, but Char- 
trand has already received a one year sentence for 
contempt. Public support for the defendants is large 
and growing. There are protests nearly every day. 
Quebec has not been pacified. 

— Activist, Montreal 

Army coup hits Uganda 

Kampala, Uganda — Late at night, on Sunday 
Jan. 24, I was startled to hear heavy machine 
gun and mortar fire coming from the downtown 
area of the city. By Monday evening most of the 
fighting was over. The army had overthrown the 
Government. 

On Tuesday, people began to celebrate the coup. 
Thousands of Buganda ran through the streets, shouting, 
cheering, waving leaves, pounding drums, and singing — 
delirious with joy. President Obote is down, Amin oyee, 
army oyee. 

A PLEDGE FOR PROGRESS 

When Uganda became independent, most of its people 
were still ruled by feudal kings. The first President of 
Uganda was Eir Edward Mutesa, king of the Buganda. 
The Prime Minister was Dr. Milton Obote, head of the 
majority party, and a man opposed to the continuation of 
his country under the reactionary control of feudal king- 
ships. The partnership between this modern leader and 
the traditional king of Buganda obviously could not last 
indefinitely. 

When Dr. Obote emerged the winner in 1966, Uganda 
was a divided nation. The new government attempted to 
broaden its popular support by embarking on a program 
of modernization and development. 

By 1969 it had issued the famous Common Man’s 
Charter, in which it promised to bring prosperity and 
progress to the common man, to destroy forever feudal- 
ism and privilege and to build a socialist state in which 
every man can be happy. The government built schools, 
hospitals, factories, paved roads — but few of these bene- 
fits ever reached the common man directly. 

The common man continued to wait for a well to be 
drilled in his village, while Ministers drove Mercedes 
and bought fleets of buses and taxis. The May 1, 1970 
pronouncements which announced nationalization of the 
banks and major corporations meant nothing to the 
average farmer. Instead he saw taxes and prices rising, 
and the money he received for his cotton, lea or coffee 
falling. 

PLOTS AND COUNTER-PLOTS 

In this atmosphere it became easy for ambitious poli- 
ticians to accuse President Obote of causing everything 
that was wrong. As plots and counter-plots followed each 
other in rapid succession the jails began to fill and over 
flow with political prisoners . . . 

The new government has released political prisoners 
and jailed new ones. Uganda has taken a gigantic step 
backward, but soon the very pressures which forced 
President Obote to the Left will begin to act again. The 
common man is beginning to demand the kind of prog- 
ress that Obote promised. The demand will not end now 
that he is gone. 


Four LA. cops indicted, but 
Salazar minder forgotten 

Los Angeles, Calif. — Four policemen have 
been indicted by a federal grand jury here on 
charges of violating civil rights in the slayings of 
two Mexican nationals, nine months ago. Neither 
the city nor state would prosecute the police for 
the killings. The federal government has finally 
seen fit to charge the police. 

The federal government action must be viewed with 
their decided inaction on the death of the Chicano jour- 
nalist, Rubin Salazar, at the hands of Sheriff’s Deputies, 
during last August’s Chicano Moratorium. The outrage in 
the Chicano community after the Salazar shooting was 
great. A coroner’s jury found cause for prosecution but 
the city refused to bring charges. Now, in the same 
breath that the indictments were announced in the Mexi- 
can nationals’ case, Atty. Gen. Mitchell has announced 
that the Department of Justice has closed the books on 
the fatal shooting of Salazar. 

The federal government’s current indictment is 
viewed by some Chicano activists as a smokescreen to 
cover up inaction in the Salazar case and an attempt to 
cool the Chicano community. 

To add further outrage to the handling of these 
cases, the Los Angeles City Council voted to provide 
legal resources and funds to the police who have been 
indicted. This is money which has come, in part, from 
the very Chicano community which is being attacked. 

The last word from the Chicano community has 
yet to be heard. 

Indian freedom movement 
spreads to dty; AID formed 

Detroit, Mich.— Unlike other movements, the 
Indian freedom movement has naturally sprung 
from the rural area as that is where the vast 
majority of Indians are held prisoner by the 
government. Since the white man first began to 
rip off the Indians, they have been massing as 
a people for their rights as humans. 

Only recently have urban Indians recognized this 
struggle as their struggle, and even more recently 
have they begun to take their first concrete steps 
toward freedom — freedom from all aspects of the white 
society which holds them down. - 

In Detroit, this reality has taken form in an organ- 
ization called the Associated Indians of Detroit (AID). 

AID was established when the Indians of the inner city 
area recognized the fact that they cannot count on the 
white man’s welfare and A.D.C. to help them, that 
they can do better only if they help themselves become 
what they are — Indians. 

One important plan that has been projected for 
AID is the establishment of a scholarship fund for 
young Indians. The point was brought out that the 
reason behind the failure of many people in school is 
that they are forced by society to either drop out of high 
school or take a part-time job to help support their 
families, which cuts into study time and causes them 
to do poorly. 

Further activities include the establishment of a 
cultural center which will teach classes on Indian his- 
tory, beadwork, and leathercraft. Also .teachers are ** 
being lined up to teach Indian languages. In addition 
to serving the educational purpose, the cultural center 
will also spread new interest in Indianism, and hope- 
fully will foster a new sense of dignity and pride in the 
Indians of the inner city. 

— Gary Mi Wilson 
Member, AID 


Book review: Britain's first great national muon 


The Miners’ Association — A Trade Union in the Age 
of the Chartists, by R. Challinor & Ripley, Lawrence & 
Wishart Ltd., London, W.C. 1, 42s. 

The Miners’ Association of Great Britain was 
the first great national British union, and this 
book traces its rise and fall — from organization 
in 1842 to its end some eight years later. A well 
documented work — at times annoyingly so, — this 
history reveals a social, political and economic 
background that is all too much like the early 
coal mining history in the U.S. 

Underpaid, underfed, overworked, systematically 
cheated and deliberately kept ignorant, British miners 
in 1840 were no match against the long purses, political 
control and legal power exercised by the mine owners. 
Entire families in the company barracks-like compounds 
were at the complete mercy of the coal owners — in and 
out of the mines. Children working in the pits at five 
years of age, women miners giving birth in the mines 
and boss bestiality were common. 

To be sure, strikes erupted, but these were usually 
crushed. 

ORGANIZATION IN 1842 

Then, in January 1842, a call from coal workers in 
England’s North-east convened a meeting of miners who 


vowed to “struggle against ‘service vassalage’.” Though 
only a few delegates attended, they placed the organ- 
ization on a permanent basis. But nothing much hap- 
pened until August of that year, when over 800 York- 
shire miners met and resolved to create a national 
union. The movement grew, and in 1843 the union gained 
members in other areas, including Scotland and Wales, 
to become truly national. v,. ; 

Growing rapidly, the union reached a member ship 
of 100,000, and used its economic and political strength. 
Then, in 1844, it called an economically ill-timed and 
disastrous strike. “It’s our long purses against your 
hungry guts,” a mine owner accurately observed— and 
the long purses won. 

By 1850, the national union was no longer an effec- 
tive force. 

MOST PROGRESSIVE FORCE 

Today’s reader may be shocked by the harshly 
brutal life and labor forced on British miners and their 
families only a little more than 100 years ago. But what « 
is more important is the human reaction to this oppres- 
sion, and how out of absolute necessity the most impor- 
tant force for progressive change in Britain became the 
working class of people united in action. 

This is still the most progressive force — everywhere. 
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By Eugene Walker 


WORLD IN VIEW 


Opposition grows to Israeli occupation of the Gaza 


Despite the fact that it was the naked threat of 
annihiliation in June, 1967 that won world sympathy 
and the Six-Day War for Israel, the reality of the 
situation that must be faced today is that Israel is 
now an occupying force, and resistance against it has 
emerged on an ever-increasing scale. To the people 
of the Gaza, the Israeli occupation is no different 
than any imperialist occupation of another’s land. 

All the apparatus and signs of forcible occupation 
are there: barbed-wire barricades, soldiers with 
machine-guns at all main intersections and around 
the fortress that serves as occupation headquarters, 
the ruins of houses blown up by the Israeli army in 
reprisal against terrorist attacks. 

Areas within the Gaza, inhabited by tens of thou- 
sands of people, are under curfew for weeks at a 
time. There are reports from hospitals of Arabs 
beaten by clubs and whips issued to Israeli soldiers; 
reports of indiscriminate shooting at inhabitants who 
run away when an Israeli patrol orders them to 
stop and identify themselves. 


A camp to detain thousands has been built be- 
cause the jails are full. There is a camp for families 
of “wanted persons” where women and children, 
whose only crime is that they are relatives of 
“wanted persons,” are confined. Another camp is 
used for male relatives of “wanted persons.” 

The people of the Gaza — 360,000 human beings 
of whom 220,000 are refugees — want an end to the 
Israeli occupation. Workers, pupils and storekeepers 
have gone out on strike against the occupiers. 

No solution seems at hand. Many in Gaza have 
been refugees since 1948, not 1967. Some would like 
the Gaza to become part of the United Arab Repub- 
lic. Some wealthy businessmen would like the Gaza 
Strip turned into a free port zone like Hong Kong. 
But the majority desire to become part of a Palestine 
Republic which would replace the kingdom of Jordan. 

It is this which has given the Arab guerrilla 
organizations their support in the Gaza. As against 
the UAR which has been keeping the people of Gaza 
refugees for many years, in order to put pressure 


on Israel, the guerrillas seem to offer a more direct 
call for a homeland. 

They are also feared by some of the Arab popu- 
lation. The fedayeen have been using violence 
against Arabs to control the population, and their 
hand-grenades have hit many besides occupiers and 
collaborators. They have sought to stop Arab la- 
borers from the Gaza taking jobs in Israel. But the 
population has resisted this and some 8,000 Gaza 
inhabitants hold jobs in Israel. 

There are some Israelis who are attempting to 
end the oppressor-oppressed relationship. But for 
the people of Gaza that is only a beginning. The 
Gaza will also, in the end, show the face of the 
Arab guerrillas. Whether they represent the aspira- 
tions of the people of Gaza or only another force 
using the masses as pawns has as yet not been 
answered. Self-determination for the people of Gaza 
is a much more complex affair than the terrorist 
actions we have thus far witnessed. 


West Indies 


The following appeal was sent us by VITO, 
Netherlands Antilles: 

Windward Islands, West Indies — The last elec- 
tions to be held in St. Maarten, Saba and St. Eus- 
tatius were held in 1963. In 1967 there were no 
elections for the island council. The opposition on 
all three islands had been totally destroyed. 

The Windward Islands were the laughing stock 
of the whole West Indies, but the ruling clique pro- 
claimed it a great victory as the government had 
saved money by not holding an election. But today 
there is an opposition party on all three islands, the 
Windward Islands People’s Movement. 

Today the people are determined to do something 
against: lies and deceit; rising costs and poor hous- 
ing; threats and intimidation; budget deficits and 
poor inter-island communications; bad roads and 
lack of decent medical attention. 

We are up against the Wathey fortune, which 
dominates the islands, and the American dollars 
of business interests which openly interfere in the 
internal politics of St. Maarten. We do not have 
the backing of any big financial interests. We are 


counting on the support, both morally and finan- 
cially, of the people of the Windward Islands, both 
at home and abroad. 

To send donations and for information on how 
you can help us, write Mr. Mervin Scot, WIPM, 
PO Box 23, Philipsburg, St. Maarten. 


Black labor 


U.S.A.— A year ago the Nixon Administration 
announced a program to put 500 black plumbers to 
work in the construction industry. Not a single black 
plumber has been put to work under the program. 
The total number of union black plumbers is only 
0.8 per cent. They are only 1.9 per cent of the union 
electrical workers and 0.8 per cent of the steam- 
fitters. Similar percentages are found among ele- 
vator constructors, iron workers and sheet metal 
workers. The only construction area where they 
number as many as 25 per cent, is among the build- 
ing service employees (read: janitors etc.). 


trying to support its striking workers. The forty- 
seven day old strike was the longest major strike 
in Britain since a coal miners’ dispute in 1926. 
Despite a one day solidarity strike of over a million 
British workers, the workers are going back with 
a sense of futility and bitterness. The government 
decided to direct its anti-inflationary campaign 
precisely against the workers who are most unable 
to cope with it— the poorest-paid workers in the 
public sector. This after the Government had granted 
police and doctors pay increases of more than 20 
per cent. 


W. L ■ 


Postal strike 


London— The mail strike in Britain ended when 
the union voted to go back to work after going broke 


London— Some 4,000 singing, chanting, placard- 
waving women marched through downtown London 
in Britain’s biggest demonstration for women’s lib- 
eration. There were factory workers from Bristol 
demanding equal pay with men, college graduates 
from Essex asking equal job opportunities, house- 
wives from Birmingham urging free all-day nurse- 
ries, and college students from Oxford and London 
gripping signs that asked for “free contraception 
and abortion on demand.” 


Laos invasion widens army revolt challenges anti-war forces 


(Continued from Page 1) 

tions were begun. And if that were not enough to worry 
the Pentagon, it is estimated that 8,000 a year are 
fleeing to Canada, and that 50,000 to 100,000 protential 
soldiers never registered for the draft at all ! 

BARBARAISM OF IMPERIALISM 

All of this proves not that a volunteer army is the 
answer to the military’s problems, but that the very 
idea of it is ridiculous. The Pentagon knows very well 
by now the complete contempt in which American youth 
hold the armed forces. 

The revolt in the army is a revolt against dehuman- 
„ ization. The U.S. soldiers who have come back from 
Vietnam have told tales of barbarism and degeneracy too 
grisly to repeat. They don’t want to be an appendage 
to the bombs, guns, and tanks which the government 
admits killed 125,000 Vietnamese civilians in 1970. 

The Army’s total corruption — from the PX scandals 
to the heroin rackets; and from the massacre of civilians 
throughout Indochina to the torture, beatings and 
atrocities against enemy prisoners — are symptoms of 
the total decay of imperialism’s so-called “civilization.” 

Nor is the revolt limited to the U.S. army. ARVN 
troops have been deserting at a rate of 10,000 to 12,000 
a month, and the Thieu government lists 65,000 troops 
as missing. Not missing in action — just missing J 
WHERE IS THE MOVEMENT GOING? 

The resistance to Nixon’s policies in the armed 
forces has, unfortunately, not been matched by the anti- 
war movement at home. The relatively small and scat- 
tered demonstrations against the invasion of Laos were 
• nothing like the wave of protests across the country in 
response to the invasion of Cambodia last May. It is 
. wrong to pretend that they were. Yet Nixon’s ratings 
in the polls plunged dramatically after the invasion, 
lower than Johnson's ratings at their worst, 
v Instead of responding to the Laos invasion and the 
real mass opposition to it with new protests, the estab- 


Join the Spring 
Anti-War Demonstrations! 

• April 3 — Detroit, Kennedy Square 

• April 24 — March on Washington and 

San Francisco 

• May 3-5 — Lobby for peace in Washington 


lished leadership of the anti-war movement fell into a 
name-calling feud between two rival coalitions on the 
dates for the spring anti-war demonstrations, with each 
determined to prove itself “leader” of the anti-war 
movement. One of the groups has been promoting a 
“People’s Peace Treaty,” as if the war would be over 
if enough people sign it. 

It is painfully clear that it is the anti-war leader- 
ship, liberals and - radicals, who do not know where 
they are going — from the Senate “doves,” like Fulbright 
who complained “it is impossible to raise a protest 
against this administration,” to the radicals, like Rennie 
Davis, who suggested that if the May 3 demonstration 
in Washington got 1,000 people killed, it might wake 
people up. 

They are quick to say, “People are apathetic about 
the war.” It simply isn’t so. The war has wreaked havoc 
throughout this country, from galloping inflation to soar- 
ing Unemployment; from the bankrupt, decaying cities, 


TWO WORLDS 


(Continued from Page 5) 

and its Process,” i.e., the class struggles, hardly helps 
one grasp reality . . . 

Even if they do not listen to the voices from below, 
the movement of opposition to Mao in China itself, 
shouldn’t theoreticians at least know how to listen to 
the theory of the Cultural Revolution? . . . 

The truth is that despite the revolutionary-sound- 
ing rhetoric of uninterrupted revolution, retrogression- 
ism oozes from its every pore: military “protracted war’’; 
regarding the proletariat, “glorious production teams”; 
regarding thought, though guided by the Thought of 
“the One,” the helmsman of State, “Mao Tse-tung,” the 
ideological warfare will not be won soon: 

“Decades won’t do it. A century or several centuries 
are needed.” 

* * * 

We have tarried so long on Herbert Marcuse and 
Jean-Paul Sartre, not because they merit it, but be- 
cause, as philosophers experienced in manipulating the 
dialectic, (not Marx’s and not even their own but Mao’s 
or whatever is the latest craze), they do carry a thought 
through to the end. Thereby they cast an illumination 
on all petty-bourgeois revolutionary thinking. Acknowl- 
edged or otherwise, it is there where much of the New 
Left is entrapped . . . 


to the poverty-stricken farms. The vermin who appear on 
TV every night in the army scandal hearings are just 
the top of the giant iceberg of corruption. And everyone 
knows it. 

The American masses are not about to stand by and 
watch a 20th Century re-enactment on American soil 
of the corruption and' fall of the Roman empire. 

No, it i$ not “apathy” which accounts for the 
silence on Laos. It is disgust not only with Nixon, but 
with those for whom bombings and bickering are sub- 
stitutes for a new philosophy that will rip up this society 
of death and degeneracy and replace it with a new 
one of life and human values. That is what is needed 
and that is what people are searching for. 

Panther split disillusions 

(Continued from Page I? 

The support, if any, that the Panthers still get, 
emanates not from the Black masses’ espousal of their 
ideology, but from the communal solidarity of Black 
and oppressed people everywhere. The same is true for 
Angela Davisj Everybody may not care for “Commun- 
ism,” but they care for Angela, because she is a Black 
woman. One sister told me the other day how even the 
Russians are racist with Angela’s case. 

The internationalism of Blacks is as alive as ever. 
Last Friday, they had a China Day up here. Robert 
Williams came in from Ann Arbor to speak, along with 
William Minton, author of Fanshen. There were two 
films on China shown that night, to an overflow audi- 
ence that was at least one-third Black. Of course, the 
Trotskyists, Maoists, plus SDS had a field day trying to 
sell literature. But the crowd wasn’t about to buy out all 
those Mao buttons though they would buy books on 
China. 

People I’ve talked to are pretty much fed up with 
the pragmatic, elitist philosophy most vanguards express. 
We’re looking for a total philosophy. Pan-Africanism, 
American style, is cliche. It is being used as an escape 
hatch and commercial fad by whites. True Pan-African- 
isnt like true brotherhood, is a beautiful ideal that is 
worth fighting for. But now that the cat has been let 
out of the bag, we see or are beginning to see, that Black, 
too, can be corrupt. 

Blacks are looking for something, but I’m not sure 
that it is Marxist-Humanism. It might be that, because 
that is just about the only alternative left. 

— Black student, East Lansing 
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Workers are 
sick of Nixon 
and his war 

By Charles Denby, Editor 

There is continuing discussion in the auto plant 
where I work over the Vietnam War and Nixon’s poli- 
cies. Nixon said in his campaign speeches: “I will end 
the war immediately if I am elected.” Eisenhower said 
the same during his campaign about the Korean war, 
which the American people were disgusted with, and 
Eisenhower did bring the Korean war to an end after 
he was elected. 

One worker told us, “I thought that Nixon would do 
the same, so I voted for him just to stop the war. But 
this man doesn’t give a damn what the American people 
feel about this war, he is going to do as he damn pleases. 
EVen after witnessing what this war did to Johnson and 
the Democratic party, he still doesn’t care.” This worker 
said, “I am not a politician and not very smart, but any 
fool should know better than to disregard the majority 
of public feeling and concern over this war.” 

Another worker showed ns an article in the daily 
paper about a college student who was Nixon’s spokes- 
man as the “silent majority” among the youth. The 
President had him honored at the White House as such. 
Then the government sent him to Vietnam, and he spoke 
to many Vietnamese students while he was there. Now 
he is against the war, and against Nixon’s policies. 

This worker said: “I believe the war is the reason 
we have such a high crime rate in this country. How can 
people think of peace and love when every day you hear 
on TV that 45 Americans were killed, 500 South Vietna- 
mese, and 2500 enemy? This has been a regular an- 
nouncement ever since the war started. I wonder how 
many people there are in North Vietnam, because by 
(Continued on Page 2) 
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Nixon speech and Russian Congress show 
economic crises, bankruptcy of thought 

By O. Domanski 

Two very different events- — the mammoth anti-war demonstrations in Washington and San 
Francisco on this side of the Iron Curtain, and the complete disregard by the Russian masses of the 
24th Russian Communist Party Congress, on the other side — have exposed the unbridgeable gulf that 
feasts between the two worlds within each country. Everywhere, the total bankruptcy of thought on 
the part of the rulers stands opposed to the workers and students who continue to think their own 
thoughts. 


It was not only the massive numbers of marchers 
that gave a new dimension to the anti-war movement 
in the U.S. this year. It was the new forces that had 
joined the protest — the great numbers of Blacks, of labor, 
and above all of returned veterans, who were demand- 
ing an end not only to the barbaric war, but to the un- 



April 


Half-million march on Washington in largest anti-war protest ever. 

il 24 across USA— marchers reports 


•News & Letters Photo 


Washington, D.C. — The march started at the 
elipse at about 10:30 a.m. The Vietnam Veterans 
Against the War, whose amazing and courageous 
Washington demonstration had already caught the 
minds of the entire country, led the way. Hours 
later, the streets of downtown Washington were 
filled with people who were still arriving at the 
“starting point”. 

By 3 p.m., the marchers had completely filled the 
capital grounds, and they filled Constitution Ave. and 
Madison Dr. all the way back to the elipse, a mile and 
a half away, where the march had started. People were 
still arriving. There were so many people that more than 
half never reached the Capitol. Everyone agreed that 
this was the biggest anti-war march ever seen. 

There were more older and middle-aged people and 
far more Blacks than ever before. One Black woman car- 
ried a sign which read: “My Son Died in Vietnam, What 
For?” The National Welfare Rights Organization was 
represented by mothers from all over the country. 

But it was the Vietnam veterans who set the serious 
and determined tone of this march and made it different 
from aU others. The men who were sent to do imperial- 
lism’s dirty work have come home asking questions and 
^creating ideas which could tear up this rotten society 


and put a human one in its place. 

We talked with some of the veterans after the march. 
One said, “After being in the war, I don’t even feel any- 
thing anymore. But at the Memorial, there was an old 
woman who turned In all the medals her dead son had 
won. All she had was a fistfull of tin. All she has now 
are memories. It almost made me cry.” 

Another vet said, “I went over there thinking I 
would do some good. But the Vietnamese don’t want us 
over there. They’re like people all over the world — they 
want to be left alone. 30 or 40 Americans are killed 
each week, and it’s all for nothing. A lot of papers are 
saying that it is only a minority of G.I.’s who feel this 
way. That’s not true. 

“I think a lot more of them would have come here 
but they wouldn’t have felt accepted (by the peace move- 
ment). I’m still in the service; I feel funny here. Most 
of the G.I.’s here feel the same way. That’s why I have 
my hat on — so you can’t see my G.I. cut; you can tell 
by my hair I’m still in.” 

One young white vet wearing an Angela Davis button 
asked us, “Do you think we can end the war without a 
larger change in the whole society?” 

(Reports from San, Francisco and New York 
Continued on Page 6) 


employment, inflation and racism that mark a degen- 
erate capitalism in its death agonies. 

The same kind of crises grip state-capitalist Rus- 
sia, as well. And the 24th Congress revealed them all. 
Leonid Brezhnev opened the Congress with grandiose 
promises that the ninth Five Year Plan, would, for 
the first time in history, favor the consumer instead 
of heavy industry, but 70 to 75 percent of all investment 
capital will continue to go to heavy industry, especially 
defense. And what little increase in consumer goods 
is accomplished, will, the Russian Congress made clear, 
have to come from “increased and 1 more efficient labor 
production.” 

REFRIGERATORS ... BY 1975 

At the last Congress, in 1966, Brezhnev openly 
demanded “harder work, better discipline, and an end 
to drunkeness.” This year, with the memory of the 
Polish workers revolt still all-too-fresh in mind, the 
incentive is supposedly “more consumer goods.” The 
end is the same: the workers must work harder. 

The miserable standard of living for the Russian 
people will continue to be miserable. Thus, although 
General Secretary Brezhnev announced a brand-new 
family allowance plan for everyone earning less than 
$55 a month (which includes fully one-sixth of a popula- 
tion of 250 million) — it fell to Premier Kosygin to re- 
veal that the plan would not take effect until 1974. 
And then only if the set production quotas of the pro- 
gram were met. If all goes weU, the Russian people are 
promised that by 1975, 64 percent will finally have a 
refrigerator. Only 32 percent have one today. 

Scant wonder that the Russian people showed more 
concern with how the Russian team, was doing at the 
world hockey championship than with the promises 
of the 24th Congress. 

NIXON’S CHARTS 

The very week that Brezhnev gave his six-hour, 
two-minute, address in Moscow, President Nixon man- 
aged to be equally uninspiring in only 20 minutes in a 
nationally televised speech to the American people on 
his Plan — the “scheduled withdrawal” from Vietnam. 
His speech was embellished with “show-and-tell” charts 
— supposedly revealing that he is getting us out of 
Vietnam as quickly as possible. But the American 
people believed him as little as the Russian people be- 
lieved Brezhnev. 

What they knew was that the U.S. had already 
spent over 45,000 American lives and $120 billion in a 
barbaric war that has devastated both North and South 
Vietnam, produced atrocities at My Lai and countless 
other places — and that they want an end to the bar- 
barism NOW. 

Moreover it was clear that Nixon had no intention 
of getting out of Vietnam completely. Scant wonder 
that the preparations for the April 24 demonstrations in 
Washingon and San Francisco continued to grow steadily 
and culminated in the mightiest mass protests against 
the war in history. 

HOT SPOTS, AND COLD 

In an age as mature as ours, no one anywhere in 
the world is fooled, either, by the apparent “lulls” at 
(Coatinued on Page 8) 
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Welfare Rights mothers organize to save funds 


Detroit, Mich. — The West Side Mothers, a 
branch of the Welfare Rights Organization, has 
found that it really is effective when the legis- 
lature looks up in the balcony and sees our but- 
tons, looking down on them. We just had a lobby 
in Lansing to keep them from cutting off our 
ADC funds. 

There were no welfare funds left, and they had 
gone home for Easter without making up their minds 
whether to borrow money from the Uninsured Motor- 
ists’ Fund. They were hassling over who was going to 
pay back the interest to the state. The children were 
supposed to starve until they made up their minds. 

We can’t get credit. Our checks are not considered 
income, because we don’t know for sure if we will get 
our checks each month,. Women who belong to the Na- 
tional Welfare Rights Organization can get up to $100 
credit at. Ward’s. But other mothers cannot 

We have trouble getting jobs. When you write 
that you are on ADC, they throw the application in the 
trash can. Then they call you lazy because you can’t 
get a job. In the WIN program they trained mothers, 
bat no jobs were available. 

We have trouble buying homes. They allow you 
$500 for repairs — for a lifetime. And nobody wants to 
do repairs because Social Service takes so long to pay 
the bUl. Realtors have been buying old homes for $4,000, 
holding them for a few months, and reselling them to 

'Seen' at women's rally; 
telephone worker fired 

Los Angeles, Calif. — When I was dismissed 
from my job at the telephone company, I expected 
that it would take some time to find a replacement 
job. I was depending on my right to draw unem-. 
ployment compensation. But when I reported to 
the Unemployment Office to file my claim, I dis- 
covered long lines, rude and insulting personnel, 
and no check. 

The long lines were trying but not intolerable. The 
unemployed people were depressed mid angry, but 
friendly and informative, some explained the forms I 
had to fill out; others explained the workings of the 
Unemployment Insurance Office and the reasons for 
their anger. 

When the time came for my interview I had grown 
used to the callous, and even hostile, way the per- 
sonnel treated us. My interviewer surprised me by 
being friendly. He told me he had my check ready but 
the office had lost the telephone company’s statement. 
He told me to wait outside while he got the statement 
over the phone. 

WHOSE WORD IS GOOD? 

When I returned to his office he told me that he had 
changed his mind and was going to decide in favor of 
the company. He said I had allegedly been seen at a 
Women’s Rights Rally while on company time. This 
seemed to amuse him greatly. 

I told him that the company admitted they couldn’t 
prove the charge. Still laughing, he told me that they 
didn’t have to, that their word was as good as mine. 

If my word was as good as the company’s, I should 
have received my check that day. I am at present ap- 
pealing the decision of the unemployment office. 

— A woman telephone worker 


ADC mothers for $10,000 to $11,000, without any repairs 
being done at all to account for the difference. 

A lot of people just don’t know how bad it is to 
live on welfare. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The West Side Mothers has 
been active for some time in Detroit. A new group 
of mothers is now trying to organize on the East 
Side, and needs help. They have office space, but 
need money to pay for phones, light and heat, and 
could use office furniture and equipment. If you 
can help, please contact N&L-WL Committee, 1900 
E. Jefferson, Detroit, Mi. 48207 (567-5050) 
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the count they have been giving, they have killed over 
a million North Vietnam troops.” 

NIXON’S PROPS ARE FALLING 

Ever since the racist elements of this country killed 
President Kennedy, and Robert Kennedy, there have been 
serious doubts about any leaders who tried to capture 
the imagination of the people. It was not the ability to 
lead which put people like Lurleen Wallace or Lester 
Maddox in office, but how much racist hate they were 
able to demonstrate against progressive activities and 
against the black people in this country. This is also the 
prop that Nixon, Agnew and Mitchell lean on for their 
support, but that prop is starting to bend under them. 

Workers in the building trades unions — the hard hats 
whom Nixon and his henchmen gave the green light to 
beat up students against the war, and blacks picketing 
construction sites — were rewarded by an invitation to a 
Vfhite House dinner with Nixon and his staff last year. 

This year he froze their wages and gave manage- 
ment the green light to continue to raise their prices; an 
open slap in their faces, after they had received a pat 
on the back just months before. Now many of them are 
joining the anti-Vietnam protests, even demonstrating 
in the streets with them. 

The only ones that are still trying to make a show 
for him are some leaders of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, and they are trying to counter the thousands and 
thousands of Vietnam Veterans who are opposed to the 
war and are demonstrating in Washington. The majority 
of the American people recognize just how sick this 
society is. 

FRANKENSTEIN’S MONSTER 

There was another article in the paper, with the 
headline: “If your phone is not tapped, you are a no- 
body.” After reading it an older worker said that when 
this red-scare first came into. the UAW, everyone opposed 
to Reuther was called a Red. A black worker had spoken 
up at a union meeting then and talked about the story 
of Frankenstein. 

Frankenstein created a monster to destroy all his 
enemies, his opposition, but after all Hie opposition was 
destroyed, the monster had an urge to keep on destroy- 
ing. Then he destroyed all of Frankenstein’s supporters 
and close friends. But the urge of destroying was still 
in him, and there was nothing left for him to destroy, 
so he destroyed Frankenstein. 

When this phone tapping began it was supposed to 
be for “subversive elements” and “gangsters.” Now 
that all these phones are tapped, the monster has an 
urge to keep on destroying, and the phones of senators 
and congressmen are being tapped. This monster will 
not stop until we are all destroyed, unless we destroy it 
first. 


Millett: revolution in literature, not theory 


f The book, Sexual Politics* 
by Kate Millett, is an import- 
ant contribution to the litera- 
ture of the Women’s Libera- 
tion Movement. It is a scholar- 
ly, yet interesting study of the 
subjugation of women; as prac- 
ticed throughout history, as 
exposed in the theories and at- 
titudes of the biological and social sciences, and,,, 
most dramatically, as revealed in contemporary 
literature. 

Millett’s use of literature, specifically the works of 
D. H. Lawrence, Henry Miller, Norman Mailer and Jean 
Genet, as a glaring mirror of society’s real views on 
women, is a new and revolutionary step within literary 
criticism. She so transcends the bounds of the tradi- 
tional, the mere literary form, as to reveal the impact 
of society’s deep-rooted sexual chauvinism on even 
those writers who, in other areas, were literary revolu- 
tionaries. 

While Millett’s literary method certainly is revolu- 
tionary, it is pure misnomer to call this book a revolu- 
tionary theoretical foundation for the WL movement. 
It is not that. Millett’s thesis, that the relationship of 
man to woman has been, throughout history, a political 
one, is quite true; but that in itself hardly constitutes a 

“Sexual Politics, Kate Millett, Doubleday, N.Y. 1970, 
$7.95. 


theory for the liberation of women, and I do not believe 
Millett herself saw it as such. 

That is, perhaps, the central problem of the book. 
Sexual Politics is too much a chronicle of the oppression 
of women, and too little concerned with the struggles of 
women against that oppression, with Hie ways that 
masses of women have organized themselves — politically 
— to end male domination. It is that dialectic of history 
that is missing, the consciousness that for every form of 
oppression there arises a form of revolution against that 
oppression. 

As a result, her treatment of the early women’s 
movement, what she terms “The Sexual Revolution — 
1830-1930,” lacks a vitality— one gets no feeling of 
the passion, the struggle, that this was anything 
approaching a revolution. It is abstracted from its own 
history — the history of the abolitionists, populism, the 
birth of the labor movement — becoming merely curios 
of the past rather than history important to WL today. 
Lack of firm historical ground goes hand in hand with 
the absence of any philosophical perspective, which leads 
Millett to such things as subsuming the thirty years 
from 1930 to 1960 under the category “The Counter- 
Revolution.” — Bonnie McFatiden 
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Fascist threat in Italy 

Milan, Italy — The situation here is worsening 
so rapidly that it is hard to believe. At first, I 
believed that the rise of fascism in the South wasr 
a southern question. 

A little over a month ago the people of one small 
town dynamited the headquarters of every political 
party that exists in Italy. During the same night dyna- 
mite attempts were made on the homes of three Chris- 
tian Democratic leaders. The headquarters of the pro- 
fascist party was also blown up, so that it all seemed 
thunder coming from mass desperation. Southern Italy 
has never been worse off than it is now. 

However, (he fascists are moving so fast towards 
the North that no one can ignore their importance. On 
April 16, the headquarters of the Socialist Party was 
dynamited in Milan — the same party whose leader is: 
the President of the country. 

The next day the fascists held an unauthorized 
demonstration against the Communists. Results- 83 
stopped by the police, 22 wounded (10 policemen) , eight 
arrested. These figures are not high compared to what 
happens regularly by now in the demonstrations of the 
extreme left, but they are important because they show 
the government really feels threatened by the fascists- 

The fact is that people have been so politically 
miseducated by the bourgeois press and TV, along with 
the Communist press — while governments rise and fall, 
but hardly ever manage to pass an important law — that 
many would welcome anything that one can call “order.” 

The fascists are not strong enough to take over the 
government, but a coup d’etat? Who knows if it would 
not be greeted with enthusiasm? I hope my predictions 
are wrong. So many insane things happen here almost 
every day that perhaps someone from the outside could 
analyze things better than one living in this mass mess. 

100% boycott in Mks. tom 
after black mm murdered 

Louise, Miss. — Last spring Rainey Poole, a 
black man, was shot in the head and murdered' 
by “Doc” Cassidy, a white man, in Louise. Cassi- 
dy tried to bury the body out in the woods, but 
some kids saw him doing it, so he dug the body 
back up and threw it off a bridge into the Sun- 
flower River. There was no reason for the mur- 
der; it was “just life” in this small town in the 
Delta. 

The cops finally arrested Cassidy and five of his 
buddies for the murder. They proved that Rainey Poole- ' 
was shot with Cassidy’s gun. But when he was tried,. ] 
the all-white jury said he wasn’t guilty. , 

There was a boycott going on in Yazoo City nearby 
since March, 1970 in protest against the fact that there 
were no blacks employed behind the counters in Yazoo 
City stores. The boycott was started by Rudy Shield 
of the Black Panthers. After the murder of Rainey 
Poole, the boycott spread to Louise and to Belzoni. 

The boycott was nearly 100% successful. You didn’t 
even have to picket the stores. Everyone said: “If we 
are good enough to spend the money, we’re good enough 
to handle It.” Many people even drove to Jackson to< 
shop— 43 miles each way. 

After a while the whites in Louise told Cassidy to 
get out of town. They told him that he had caused them 
enough trouble. No one would give him any work. He’s 
still there though, because a few whites are keeping: 
him going, but he’s broke. 

The boycott has been lifted now, eight months: 
after it started. Some blacks got hired in Yazoo City 
stores, but there is still a lot left to change. 

SJF. warehouse resolutions 

San Francisco, Calif. — At last month’s con- 
vention of ILWU Local 6 here, the warehouse 
workers who have to work out of the hiring hall 
and Can’t get steady work, presented several res- 
olutions to the delegates. Here is some of what 
we said. 

1. Overtime work by seniority list members is dis- 
couraged. 

2. Whenever a seniority list member is laid off or 
retires, and the employer does not call him back to 
work or does not replace him, working members are 
not to do or to parcel out that member’s work among 
the working members in the house . . . 

3. (This resolution set up a procedure for enforc- 
ing No. 2 against employer’s violations, through the 
Steward’s Council.) These three resolutions passed. 

4. At least one third of Hie union’s cash in hand, 
above and beyond the union's normal operating ex- 
penses, is to be spent for the organization into Local 6 
of unorganized workers. 

5. The monthly dues of those members who worked 
less than ten days in the month previous to which dues 
are due shall be one dollar. (Dues are now $7.00 for all 
members.) 

Jtoth resolutions No. 4 and No. 5 were defeated, 
but they caused a lot of discussion. Resolution No. 5 
came very close to adoption, losing in a close vote. 

— Delegate to the Convention, I.L.W.U. Local 6 
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Solidarity, mass protest mark 15 week E.I.S. strike 


Middletown, Conn. — The UAW-led strike of 
401 workers at the E.I.S. Automotive Corpora- 
tion here is now in its 15th week with no end in 
sight. (See March and April N&L for earlier 
stories). The past few weeks have seen incidents 
of police and company violence directed at pick- 
eters and a court injunction prohibiting mass 
picketing. The solidarity of the workers in the 
face of this violence has been wonderful. 

They have organized collective meals and relief for 
members who have been hurt the hardest and have 
been receiving hundreds of dollars in help from other 
unionists — Machinists, Teamsters, Colt’s UAW, and 
peace demonstrators in nearby Hartford. 

MASS DEMONSTRATION 

The most decisive show of this solidarity came on 
March 29, when several hundred workers and their sup- 
porters held an unprecedented mass march down Main 
St. ending in a confrontation with the Mayor on the 
steps of city hall. 

During the march, nearly 10,000 copies of a strike 
leaflet prepared by the local Solidarity Committee (in- 
cluding News & Letters, IWW, and union activists) 
were distributed. The leaflet is in the words of the 
strikers, and the following excerpts speak for them- 
selves: 

SOLIDARITY COMMITTEE LEAFLET 

“On Monday, March 15, Ernest I. Schwarz, owner 
of the E.I.S. Automotive Co., drove his Lincoln Con- 
tinental through the U.A.W. picket-line in front of his 
plant and knocked down Jim Campagna, a picket . . . 
the Middletown Press reported this incident as an “ac- 
cident.” Could this be because Mr. Schwarz is part 
owner of the Press and a personal friend of Mr. D’Oench, 
the publisher? 

“Five witnesses have come forth with signed com- 
plaints to the Police Dept., yet the Prosecutor has 
failed to act against Mr. Schwarz. 

“On Friday, March 19, Middletown policemen, act- 
ing on the spoken command of “Let’s Get ’Em,” charged 
the pickets in front of the E.I.S. plant. They attacked 
men and women indiscriminately, nightsticks held at 
chest level. THERE WAS NO WARNING AND NO 
PROVOCATION. About 30 people were hurt, mostly 
Women. One woman was maced directly in the eye, 

| another knocked down and trampled by police. 

! Mr. Schwarz says he loves these workers, and that 


they are his “friends.” What would it be like to be his 
enemy? If he is really such a public-spirited citizen, 
why won’t he sit down and bargain fairly with his own 
employees, instead of using violence and lies against 
them? 

Riot at cab union meeting 

New York, N.Y. — The last membership meet- 
ing of the New York City Taxi Drivers’ Union 
broke up when hundreds of rank and filers be- 
gan throwing their chairs at the leaders on the 
platform in front of them. Many drivers in the 
back of the meeting hall left the room denounc- 
ing those who threw the chairs as “hoodlums" 
and “hippies.” 

What has New York’s cabbies so mad is that they 
have been working for two months under a new union 
contract which raised the taxi rates by 50%. Their union 
leaders promised that this new contract would mean a 
much higher wage for the driver, but, because so many 
riders can no longer afford taxis, the men have suf- 
fered a wage cut instead of the promised raise. Worse 
yet, nobody has seen the new contract and many drivers 
want to know where our increased benefit money is 
going. 

“BUSINESS AS USUAL” 

When President van Ardsdale began conducting 
a regular business meeting as if nothing had happened, 
the men became furious. They drowned him out with 
chants and boos. A driver grabbed the microphone and 
read a denunciation of the contract which expressed 
most of our feelings. When he was through, he made a 
motion that we suspend the “business meeting” and have 
a discussion of the contract. 

The union leaders were so determined to prevent 
discussion that a vice-president grabbed the mike from 
one driver and threw him off the stage. The driver 
then grabbed the president’s microphone and the union 
bureaucrats began to hit him. At this point, the drivers 
in front of the stage began throwing chairs at their 
“leaders.” 

Within minutes, the police arrived to clear the hall. 
The union leaders gave us their last word: obviously, 
they will go to any length to keep us from discussing 
our contract. It is just as obvious to me that the men 
will have the last word. — Cab Driver 



Fleetwood 

Detroit, Mich. — Most of the work standards 
problems have now been settled, but on some of 
( them the company used a smart trick. They put 
a new hire on the job, who has no protection, 
and then they settle it like it was. The new hire 
can’t protest about it, and after it’s settled they 
take him. off it, and another worker has to do 
the job the way it is, even if it means going in 
, the hole all the time. 

The union has lost all its bargaining power now 
and GM is sure that there won’t be a strike, no matter 
how many votes are taken to authorize one. I would 
’ like to say something about this to the white workers at 
Fleetwood. Many of them have run to Taylor and South- 
gate to live in all-white neighborhoods. The real estate 
men charge the white workers top dollar for the promise 
that no Blacks will move in. 

I know many white workers who are buying houses 
out there that they can’t afford; the payments are too 
high. They are in such a spot financially that they can’t 
strike, even if the company works them to the bone. 
This makes life harder for all the workers, Black and 
white. The only people it helps is GM and the real 
estate men. 

You can’t escape Black people forever, so why hurt 
yourself and us by trying? — Black worker, Fleetwood 

• 

Detroit, Mich. — The company has been cheating relief 
men and production workers out of relief time at Fleet- 
wood. The way the company arranges for relief you ac- 
tually get your break based on the time you worked the 
previous day, not on the time you are working now. 

On Thursday, April 22, we worked 9.2 hours on the 
afternoon shift, but on Friday the relief was based on 
8.4 hours, so each worker got cheated out of 6 minutes 
relief he already earned. Relief men had to make up 42 
minutes each to cover their seven men. 

Many workers never got their time back, and when 
they complained they were threatened. It was worst in 
Dep’t. ll. - 

This problem could be solved easily. If the company 
would tell workers at lunch how many hours they will 
be working, relief could be given based on the same day. 
That way, you couldn’t be cheated. 

— Second shift worker, Fleetwood 


Ford Rouge 

Detroit, Mich.— Ford has decided to take away our 
right to choose our own vacation time, and the union 
is going along with it. I think that a worker’s vacation 
time is something he has earned; it belongs to us. 
In the past, we always got to put down two choices 
for vacation. It was set months before, and you could 
make plans for whatever you wanted to do. 

Now the company says that everyone has to take 
two weeks vacation during the changeover, beginning 
on June 21. This is actually decreasing our vacation 
time, and we will be deprived of $300 in SUB and 
compensation pay that we always have gotten during 
the down time. Now we will get the vacation pay 
instead, and by the time we get it, all the taxes will 
be taken out. 

If this business of forced vacations keeps up, the 
company could decide next year to order “vacations” 
at Christmas, and then we’d lose all the paid holidays 
we get now. 

The union has actually agreed to this plan. Hood, 
Derus and Johnson were called to a meeting by the 
company and told of the vacation plans. They went 
along with it without any discussion with the member- 
ship. Is this representation? — D.A.P. worker 

Uniroyal 

Los Angeles, Calif. — The machines we work are 
piece rate by the group. The company time-studies the 
job to set rates for basic pay. Many workers feel that 
the basic rates have been set much too fast. But there 
is very little that we can do about it. The union can put 
a time study man on it and maybe it will change, but 
the worker himself doesn’t really have much to say. 

The same problem comes up with new machines, 
like the dual drum. It saves a lot of time. But it elimi- 
nates a lot of workers. And workers don’t have any 
say about it. 

One more thing, we still have not signed a local 
contract even though the national agreement was signed 
last year. The company doesn’t seem to be interested in 
signing. They may want to provoke a strike. 

— Uniroyal worker 



by John Allison 

Chrysler Corporation has provoked a strike at 
their Parts Departments. There are three main 
departments that supply all dealers and service 
centers nation-wide. Centerline is the main de- 
partment. Then come Macomb and Allen Park. 

Management at Macomb gave one worker three 
weeks off because the nurse in the First Aid Station 
complained about an argument they had had earlier. 
Of course this was not the real reason for the strike. 
Before the new contract was signed, these three parts 
departments voted against the contract because of un- 
resolved grievances. The UAW was so busy trying to get 
the workers to vote for the agreement that they ignored 
the legitimate grievances of this large group of workers. 

When the men struck, management took pictures of 
everyone on the picket line and fired them by telegram. 
About 15J) workers were discharged while the UAW ad- 
vised the workers to return to work at once. This spread 
the strike to other departments. All trucks were stopped 
and work came slowly to a halt. 

By-and-large, young workers were the moving force 
in this action, but a few long-seniority workers also 
would not cross the picket line and were discharged. 

The UAW is now in direct negotiation with Chrysler 
management. As a result, all workers have returned to 
work except 25 young workers whom the Corporation 
would like to get rid of. They refuse to work in condi- 
tions that most other workers complain about, but who 
keep on working because the UAW and the company 
tell them to. 

All die workers know that if. the local union goes 
the "grievance route” these workers will be sacrificed 
to the Gods of Production. Centerline is the nerve cen- 
ter of Chrysler’s growing service force. The union is 
now being shaken by these young workers. 

The former president was a Black man who is 
now working for the International Union. His successor 
is a woman who was chairman of the Shop Committee. 
Elections are coming up soon, and the workers are say- 
ing that the whole union clique must go. 

Wildcat strikes hit France 

Paris, France — Since coming to power in 
1969, Pompidou and his Prime Minister Chaban 
Delmas haven’t been able to do anything to erase 
the fact that the May ’68 revolution was a rebirth 
for people, the beginning of political conscious- 
ness. You might say that the present revolution- 
ary struggle in France opposes the genuine life 
of the class which has nothing left to lose to the 
ordinary fascism of the class which possesses 
everything. 

Then there are the events of the past three months 
which show the deepening consciousness of the working- 
people of France (and not only French-born working- 
people, since right now there are 3 million Algerians, 
Portuguese, Spanish, Mali, and Senegalese workers 
with no rights and no guarantee of work). 

• The wildcat strike at the Batignolles factory at 
Nantes, 240 miles west of Paris, of 2,000 workers in 
heavy metallurgy. Within a few hours the workers’ 
revolt turned against the machines and the office time- 
clocks which were thrown from the windows onto the 
street. Before 1968 we had never seen this alienating 
material treated as it deserves to be. The strike lasted 
7 weeks; the Communist Party denounced the most 
radical workers as being fascist. 

• At a small clothing factory at Auxerres (100 
miles south of Paris) 300 women worker? went on strike 
spontaneously as soon as they found out that the factory 
was going to close in a few months. There were neither 
men nor the GGT — the most important pro-Communist 
Party union. They went very quickly from bread-and- 
butter demands to a more global consciousness. 

• At the Sports Palace (a big meeting hall in 

Paris) for the municipal elections, the New Order neo- 
fascist movement brought out more militant leftists than 
fascists. Despite the big parades by the Trotskyists of 
the Ligue Communiste, since May ’68 we have finally 
learned that you have to fight fascism daily, down to 
its very smallest manifestations. — I. K., Paris 
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May Day 1971— American tradition shows a new spirit 


In 1971 we are witnessing a new interest in May Day 
which we have not seen in this country for many years. 
Even more important is that this new interest encom- 
passes different strata of the population— women, Blacks, 
youth, G.I.’s, and anti-war forces— and it’s even seeing 
a rebirth in organized labor. Regardless of the reasons 
for this new-found interest in May Day, it is a welcome 
change from the non-interest of past years. 

For it is indeed unfortunate that May Day has gone 
unrecognized here for so long/ except among a few 
older workers, since May Day is the workers’ day, and 
not by presidential or Congressional decree, but by 
the actions of workers themselves. They made it their 
day at the cost of their blood and, for some, their lives. 

\N AMERICAN HOLIDAY 

Through the years, May Day has become closely 
associated with Russia and other Communist countries. 
They usually observe ft by having long military parades, 
sporting their latest weapons, while their workers, who 
know ohly work, work, and more work for the other 364 
days, stilt go unrecognized, and unlistened to. This year 
the parades supposedly reflected Brezhnev’s “peaceful 
foreign policy” — but the workers’ lives went unchanged. 
(See Lead, page 1). 

If, however, you take a look at history, you find 
that May Day is as American as that famous “apple 
pie.” For during the struggle for the eight hour day, 
after the Civil War, workers across the country in 
every industry made May 1st their day. On that first 
May Day in 1886, they refused to work, thus having one 
of fite few true general strikes in American history. 

The idea of May Dcsr was spread to other parts of 
the world by roving ambassadors of the American work- 
ing class. These ambassadors traveled to other countries 
to build support for the struggle, taking the idea of 
May Day and the fight for the eight hour day with them. 
The idea caught on fast. 

MAY DAY 1971— ANTI-WAR 

What is new in this rebirth of May Day observance 
here in America, is not, however, just the new interest, 
but the way in which it is being observed, by protesting 
against the Indochina war. This is certainly not the 
traditional way in which the Left has observed May 
Day, but very fortunately it is not just the Left which 
is observing it this year. 


In contrast to either the TYotskyists who counted the 
masses on April 24, or the Rennie Davis’s who complained 
they might not have enough “bodies” to tie up traffic the 
next week— the new forces entering the battle are not 
interested in any more “body-counts”, but in the idea of 
freedom. 

It is not coincidence that the week before May Day 
more than 1500 Indochina veterans converged onthe 
Capitol and the White House to voice their opposition 
to the war, and stayed to lead the march on April 24 — 
the largest anti-war demonstration this country has 
ever seen. Nor was it by chance that groups of women 
not formally connected with the anti-war movement 
also picked this particular time to march on the nation’s 
capital. 

It is most certainly no accident that organized labor 
picked this particular time to come out in force against 
the war. For they know that, unless the war is ended, 
paychecks will continue to get smaller, unemployment 
will rise, and there will be ever-increasing government 
intervention in labor disputes. What more appropriate 
time could labor pick to come out than around May 
Day? 

RANK-AND-FILE MARCHED 

It should be mentioned here that this opposition to 
the war is coming mainly from the rank-and-file and 
local union leadership, and not from the top bureau- 
crats on the international level. Leonard Woodcock, 
President of the UAW, went so far as to say that although 
he was against the war, he would not attend or support 
the April 24th march. This is in direct opposition to 
the feelings of the majority of. workers in the UAW 
who have passed resolutions at the local level opposing 
the war and offering support for the march. 

And if Woodcock needed more proof as to where 
the rank-and-file of his union stood, it was given on 
April 24th, when large numbers of UAW members, 
from dozens of different locals, marched to the Capitol. 

The ranks of demonstrators— more than a half mil- 
lion in Washington and a quarter million in San Fran- 
cisco — were swelled by countless groups who were new 
to anti-war protest. From the welfare rights organiza- 
tions, representing the millions of Americans forced into 
a handout existence by capitalism’s “army of the 
unemployed,” to the American Indian groups, who think 
it incredible that they should have to die for a govern- 


ment which has stolen everything from them— they 
marched. 


DIVERSITY AND UNITY 

From the labor movement, represented by auto 
workers, steelworkers, miners, teamsters, hospital work- 
ers, leather workers, teachers, federal employees, and 
many more— they marched. In Washington and San 
Francisco, the beauty of the outpourings were not 
simply their size, but their breadth; the diversity and 
unity they revealed. 


If there is anything that this spring has shown to 
the whole world, it is that there is another America. 
Not the America of Nixon, Agnew and Mitchell, not 
the America of the war, the recession and the repres- 
sion; but a new America, of soldiers, workers, women, 
blacks, and youth, trying to be born in the barbarism 
of the old. 


So even though this year’s observance of May Day 
is not the traditional one, it is well within the spirit. 
For at no other time in recent years has there been 
such a unity of the forces of revolution in this country. 
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VIETNAM WAR 

The American press censored the Win- 
ter Soldier Investigation held in January 
by the Vietnam Veterans Against the 
War, which revealed the true nature of 
the Vietnam War. But it has not failed 
to make one man, Lt Calley, the big- 
gest news story of the year. 

The Winter Soldier Investigation re- 
vealed that Calley was not doing any- 
thing unusual when he ordered the mur- 
der of a village population. The Vietnam 
Vets were not defending Calley. In fact, 
they condemned U.S. policy in Indo- 
china as nothing short of genocide. 
But it is a disservice to the American 
public to focus on the crimes of one 
man when his activities are only one 
example of U.S. policy in Vietnam. 

The censorship of the Winter Soldier 
Investigation was not the fault of the 
reporters, but with the editors and TV 
executives. KPFK-FM was the only radio 
station in L.A. to broadcast the Investi- 
gation. It does not have any commer- 
cial sponsors. The news media is not in 
business to serve the public. Their prof- 
its come from advertising, and the pow- 
erful corporations which pay for it do 
not want controversial ideas aired or 
printed. 

Youth 
Los Angeles 

* • * 


create the attitude, the atmosphere, to 
allow such killings? The politicians and 
generals who make policy? 

Teacher 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

I used to have fights with people all 
the time about the war. Now I can’t find 
anybody who disagrees with me. Every- 
body is against the war by now. I think 
it’s only their empty pocketbooks after 
taxes that has made some of them new- 
born radicals, but I guess you have to 
expect that in a movement as big as this 
one has become. 

Anti-War Wobbly 
Detroit 

« * * 

I have been really ashamed of being 
an American ever since the My Lai 
massacre was revealed last year. And 
the first time I stopped feeling ashamed 
and began to feel some pride again was 
when I watched all those Vietnam Vet- 
erans Against the War standing up to 
throw their medals back at Congress. It 
suddenly dawned on me- that there has 
never been such a strong, determined, 
mass movement against war, while a 
war was actually going on, in any coun- 
try of this world, ever before in history. 

American Protester 
Detroit 

* * * 

ARAB- ISRAEL I 

Your editorial on the Israeli occu- 
pation of Gaza made some very good 
points. One sinister aspect of the mili- 
tary administration which you missed 
was the attempt to force immigration 
of Arabs out of Gaza to the West Bank 
by setting wages at a starvation level. 
It is believed that this policy is intended 
to assert Israeli control over the Pales- 
tinian refugees and to facilitate perma- 
nent Israeli settlement in Gaza. 

Uri Davis, the Israeli dissenter made' 
the above charge, when he spoke on 
the campus of the University of Wis- 
consin at Milwaukee. His trip was spon- 
sored by several student organizations 
and the Norman Thomas Socialist Forum 
in the interest of a continuing dialogue 
between Arabs and Jews. He affirms 
the right of Israel to Statehood but also 


No wonder American Civilization has 
not only been put On Trial, but found 
guilty a hundred times over in the eyes 
of the wjhole world ! As if My Lai was 
not horrifying enough, to excuse Calley 

— much less make a folk-hero of him ! 

— is even more horrifying. Of course 
the higher-ups are the most guilty of all. 
But how can that excuse the dehuman- 
ized brutes who pulled the triggers? 

Mother 

Philadelphia 

* * » 

Would those who call for Calley’s 
release do so if there had been 100 
unarmed American civilians killed by 
Vietnamese soldiers? Are Asian lives 
worth less than American lives? 

Are war atrocities the fault only of 
those who pull the triggers and drop the 
bombs? Or does it extend to those who 
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the right of Palestinian Arabs to national 
self-determination. 

Student for Peace and 
Justice in the Middle East 
Milwaukee 

* * * 

The Jewish movement, Zionist and 
otherwise, has been plagued with sup- 
port by some very reactionary quarters, 
for example George Putnam, a local 
right-wing newscaster. Putnam and his 
cronies have succeeded in turning the 
Soviet Jew’s struggle into one against 
co mmunis m, with the U.S. acting as the 
champion of freedom . . . 

To combat the reactionary elements 
which hope to use the movement to their 
own advantage, broader issues must be 
raised, than simply allowing Soviet Jews 
to emigrate to Israel. What about the 
two million Jews who are not emigrat- 
ing, don’t they have the right not to 
be oppressed? What kind of a society 
is it which practices this kind of anti- 
Zionism (anti-Semitism)? And what 
about the position of Arabs in the Jew- 
ish state? 

We must remember: 

If I am not for me, than who am I? 

If I am only for me, than what am I? 

And if I am not for anyone else, than 
who will be for me? 

Jewish Student 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

BLACK REVOLT 

I think Cleaver and Newton were 
wrong to publicly denounce each other, 
and while elitism may be the cause I 
still believe they are sincerely fight- 
ing for black liberation. 

If I could talk to them both I would 
remind them of what Malcolm X once 
said: “Instead of airing our differences 
in public we should get in the closet, 
argue it out behind closed doors, and 
then when we come out on the street 
we pose a united front. The problem 
facing our people here in America is 


bigger than all other personal or or- 
ganizational differences. Therefore, as 
leaders, we must stop worrying about 
the threat we seem to pose to each 
other’s personal prestige, and: concen- 
trate our united efforts toward solving 
the unending hurt that’s being done dafly 
to our people in America.” 

Black H.S. Student 
Los Angeles 

* * »- 

This country has been so polarized, 
there are a lot of things people don’t 
see. What black workers in the shop 
talk about is the proposed gun-control 
law, and the possibility the police may 
invade your home and take your gun. 
Two years ago Mayor Hubbard of Dear- 
born was advising whites to buy guns 
and go to a gun clinic and train their 
wives. Nothing was said about that, and 
nobody thinks they will invade some- 
body’s home in Grosse Pointe. 

Blacks do think there should be some- 
thing done about the high murder rate. 
What they want to know is why there 
wasn’t an outcry when the whites were 
arming themselves. 

Black Worker 
Detroit 

* * » 

I recently heard Mrs. Rosa Parks’ 
mother speak for a few minutes at a 
meeting here, and she was really tre- 
mendous. She told how she had tried to 
get her daughter and her son both reg- 
istered to vote long before the “move- 
ment” was ever dreamed of. 

Her son had just come back from 
serving in World War II. She said that 
when they went to try to get him regis- 
tered, the authorities gave him a test 
as if he was applying to teach college. 
They told him he couldn’t look at any 
papers while he answered his questions 
—and then asked him for all sorts of 
registration numbers, things nobody 
would ever think of memorizing. 

In the end, he had to wait until he 
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CULTURE/ SCIENCE AND STATE-CAPITAUSM 


TWO WORLDS 


by Raya Dunayevskaya 

Author of Marxism and Freedom 

1971 is the eleventh year since the Sino-Soviet con- 
flict first broke into the open. By the time, in August, 
1966, that Mao launched the so-called Great Proletarian 
Cultural Revolution, not only had Mao succeeded in 
designating Russia as capitalist, state-capitalist, but all 
his opponents within China (all, that is, except the actual • 
capitalists who continue to collect their five per cent 
interest on capital that they manage for the state) as 
“capitalist readers.” 

There are young revolutionaries who are so enthu- 
siastic about Mao’s expose of “Khrushchev’s phony Com- 
munism” (now called “Khrushchevism without Khrush- 
chev”) as capitalistic that they help cover up the 
greater truths, that (1) long before Khrushchev’s “phony 
Communism” (deStalinized goulash), it was Stalin who 
lorded it over Russia and initiated the transformation of 
the first workers’ state into its opposite, a state-capitalist 
society; (2) it was Mao himself who, in 1966, helped 
Khrushchev to crush the Hungarian Revolution with its 
Workers’ Councils and struggles for a truly new social 
order; and (3), furthermore, Stalin is but the Russian 
name for a world phenomenon. Its appearance has 
nothing whatever to do with the Sino-Soviet conflict 
(which it antedated by three long decades), and every- 
thing to do with the Great Depression, and fear of 
proletarian revolution. Therein lies its crucial impor- 
tance for our day. 

THE STAKES 

The real question is: What, in this period of reces- 
sions that have come to take the place of the Great 
Depression nevertheless, makes the global crisis so 
total that even Mao’s China is beginning to stretch out 
a hand toward a little “peaceful co-existence” with the 
U.S.? What is being outstretched is not the hand of 
a ping pong player (China’s own brand of phony “people 
to people relations”), but that of Chou En-lai at the 
very top of the “new” Mao leadership. 

Why is it that just as the recently concluded 24th 
Congress of the Rhssian Communist Party had all its 
pie-in-the-sky promises rest on “greater labor produc- 
tivity,” so Mao’s Communism, purified of “capitalist 
roaders,” continues to lash out against “the black*wind 
of economism”? It is this, just this, which makes both 


“socialist lands” bear such striking resemblance to that 
super-imperialist titan, the U.S.A. 

State-capitalism, not as a mere swear Word spewed 
out against dissidents, but as serious theory, does indeed 
reflect reality torn in twain by the decisive relations 
of men at the point of production, those exploitative 
relations of capital/labor which determine all else in 
society, especially its thought. Which is why the prole- 
tariat, too, in its struggles, fights under totally new 
philosophic banners of liberation, as the 1968 Hunan 
Manifesto within China itself proved once again: 

‘The form of political power is superficially changed 
. . . However, old bureaucrats continue to play the lead- 
ing role in the ‘new political power’ . . . Chou En-lai 
(is) at present the general representative of China’s 
Red Capitalist class ... as the masses have said, ‘every- 
thing remains the same after so much ado’. 

“Victory of the Chinese proletariat and the broad 
masses of revolutionary people and the extinction of the 
new bureaucratic bourgeoisie are likewise inevitable 
... the ‘People’s Commune of China’ will surely sur- 
vive.” (1) 

In this, the 30th year of the elaboration of the theory 
of state-capitalism, and the 15th year of the rebirth 
of the Humanism of Marxism produced by the mass 
movements in East Europe in the 1950’s, growing 
throughout the world in the 1960’s, we must go back 
to theoretic origins not only to set the historical recorcj, 
straight, but also to test the dialectic method of the 
state-capitalist theory against the dialectics of liberation 
today. 


•Evidently no one has told Mao that Black is beautiful. 
All the broadsheets that China directs to the Blacks in 
the U.S.. notwithstanding, the word, black, has always 
(after the “Cultural Revolution” as before) been used 
in Mao’s China as synonym for everything evil ! 

(1) During the “Cultural Revolution” a new rev- 
olutionary youth organization sprung up in Hunan and 
called itself the “Hunan Provincial Proletarian Revolu- 
tionary Great Alliance Committee” (Sheng-wu-lien). 
Its Manifesto, quoted above, along with two other docu- 
ments by it as well as all the official Maoist attacks on 
it have been reproduced in Klaus Mehnert’s Peking and 
the New Left: At Home and Abroad (China Research 
Monograph #4, UC, Berkeley). 


THE THEORY OF STATE-CAPITALISM 

Born under the impact of the shock of the Hider- 
Stalin Pact, the outbreak of World War II, and 
Trotsky’s calling for the defense of Russia, “a workers’ 
state, though degenerate,” the “state-capitalist tendency” 
decided to make its own study of the class nature of the 
Russian economy in strict relationship both to Marxism 
and the specific form of workers’ resistance to the Five 
Year Plans. I happened to have been the first to make a 
study of the Plans from original Russian sources, but 
it was not embarked upon solely as a Russian study. It 
was done as a restatement of Marxism for our age. It 
was by no accident, therefore, that, in the process of 
analyzing the operation of the law of value, that main- 
spring of capitalism, that I rediscovered, in the early 
1940’s, Marx’s now celebrated 1844 Economic-Philosophic 
Manuscript. It was its concept of free labor as the 
shaper of history vs. alienated labor which is the mark 
of capitalism that governed the study, The Nature of 
the Russian Economy. (2) 

Because the law of value dominates not only on 
the home front of class exploitation, but also in the world 
market where big capital of the most technologically 
advanced land rules, the theory of state-capitalism was 
not confined to the “Russian Question,” as was the case 
when the nomenclature was used by others. Quite the 
contrary. The new in the theory of state-capitalism, 

(Continued on Page 7) 


(2) A minority political tendency is always limited 
in the space accorded to it in the public press. Thus, 
the section of the study of the Russian economy that 
was based on the early essays of Marx and was entitled 
Labor and Society was not published either when 
Part I, Analysis of the Russian Economy appeared (New 
International, Dec., 1942, Jan., 1943, Feb., 1943), or 
when Part II, Nature of the Russian Economy (New 
International, Dec., 1947 and Jan., 1947>, was finally 
published. Labor and Society finally appeared in mimeo- 
graphed form in the Johnson-Forest interim period 
Bulletin No. 5 (1947). These documents form part of the 
Raya Dunayevskaya Collection (Marxist-Humanism, Its 
Origin and Development in America, 1941-1969) that is 
now available in xeroxed form and on film from Labor 
History Archives, Wayne State University, Detroit.) 


Views 


moved to Michigan years and years later 
to become a registered voter. She said 
she was telling the story so people could 
understand what black people had gone 
through for all these years to win their 
freedoms. 

The black movement in this country 
, has a long, long history. And the youth 
who made the 60’s a whole new stage 
cannot afford to forget that they were 
standing on the shoulders of the past 
generations when they made their new 
leap. 

Supporter 

► Detroit 

* * * 

I’m for defending Angela Davis be- 
. cause I think they’re trying to do to 
her just what they did to the Black 
Panthers. I don’t have to agree with 
what Angela Davis says, or what the 
Black Panthers say, to defend them. 
Why shouldn’t they have the right to say 
what they think? Why should the white 
man have the right to murder and jail 
black people just because they don’t 
like what they are saying? 

I don’t know whether the Black 
Panthers who are in jail did any of the 
things they’re accused of or not. But 
thars not what they are in jail for. And 
that’s why I defend them no matter 
what they’re accused of. 

Black Teenager 
Detroit 

* * * 

I raised the Angela Davis case at the 
Glasgow Trades "(Union) Council, sug- 
gesting that “Free Angela Davis” should 
be included in the May Day resolution. I 
got surprising support. I charged the 
leaders with not having the courage of 
their convictions. Believe it or not, the 
CP leaders have not mentioned her 
name. I have now carried it a stage 
further. My trade union branch has 
passed a resolution on the matter, and I 
will be required to speak on it at the next 
meeting of the Glasgow Trades Council. 

Harry McShane 
Glasgow 


MARXISM AND MAOISM 

For some time now I have been at- 
tempting to arrive at a correct theoreti- 
cal position, and as part of this I have 
set myself the task of becoming as 
familiar as possible with the theory 
and practice of all tendencies regard- 
ing themselves as Marxist. However, it 
is obvious that some groups are more 
worthy of serious attention than others 
and that those worthy of the least 
attention — the open agents of Stalinist 
state-capitalism and the thinly disguised 
“Trotskyist” apologists for it, have a 
stranglehold on the revolutionary so- 
cialist movement on a world-wide scale. 

It is equally clear that only out of 
such movements as your own can a 
genuine socialist movement arise in op- 
position to these fakers, and that the 
first task of those working towards this 
objective should be the renewal of revolu- 
tionary theory and the cleansing from 
it of Stalinist and pro-Stalinist influences. 
The necessity for that is especially evi- 
dent in Melbourne where almost the 
whole revolutionary movement has been 
stifling for years under a thick blanket 
of Maoist dogmatics, I will be taking a 
great deal of interest in your movement 
from now on. 

New Reader 
Australia 

• * * 

It’s unfortunate that so much cynicism 
and' distrust and suspicion and brutality 
permeate the movement. 

I was born in a factory town and have 
spent most of my life in a factory town. 
Every member of my family, including 
my baby sister, just out of high school, 
are members of labor unions. I’ve 
worked in mills and on road construc- 
tion gang and a lot of other things. My 
parents had dreamed that a college 
degree would free me from factory 
drudgery. But I’ve been kicked out of 


two colleges for radical activity. I’m 
afraid I just can’t be a student. 

I guess I’m one of the very few of 
tiie young radicals who does have any 
roots in the working class. I have no 
sentimentalization about workers, but I 
know their importance to the struggle 
for a new society. And I know they are 
not just muscle, but brain. 

Now I’m working in a hospital. I met 
some young Maoists in the Union but 
they refused to work with me saying 
they thought it was “more important to 
organize students.” Not rally are the 
Maoist students subjectivists in that they 
try to play at being workers, but the 
Maoist workers are subjectivists in that 
their only conception of radicalism is to 
imitate students. 

Young Radical 
Minneapolis 

* * * 

UNITED FARMWORKERS 

A two year contract has just been 
signed between the United Farm work- 
ers and the largest independent lettuce 
grower in the country, Mel Finerman of 
Oxnard, Calif. The contract provides a 
$2 hourly minimum, grievances proce- 
dures and health and safety clauses. 

Your readers should know that 850 
to 1,000 deaths and 80,000 to 90,000 in- 
juries are caused by pesticides every 


year to consumers and farm workers in 
the U.S. Many lettuce fields are sprayed 
with 2,4, D — a herbicide manufactured 
by the Dow Chemical Co., which causes 
birth defects in test animals and is so 
dangerous the U.S. Army banned its 
use in Vietnam. 

Our union seeks to win from lettuce 
growers the same kind of health and 
safety protection for workers and con- 
sumers which exist in all UFWOC con- 
tracts. These contracts completely illim- 
inate the use of 2,4,D, TEPP, DDT, and 
other hard pesticides. They assure safe 
working conditions, protective clothing, 
and equipment for workers and estab- 
lish a Health and Safety Committee on 
each ranch. 

For your own health’s sake — buy 
only UFWOC lettuce ! 

For more information on the boycott 
and what you can do, contact: 

UFWOC 
3419 Michigan Avenue 
Detroit, Mich. 48216 

LOOK FOR 
THIS 

UNION LABEL 


WHAT IS NEWS & LETTERS? A unique combination 
of workers and intellectuals. 

ORGANIZATION — We are an organization of Marxist Humanists — blacks and 
whites who are seeking to change our conditions of life in the shops, the 
schools, the society as a whole. To do this we feel that all of us — workers in 
the factories, students in the universities and high schools — must come to- 
gether and talk about how we can end speed up and racism in the plants, 
miseducation in the sichool; how we can build different human relations, by 
abolishing the division between mental and manual labor. 

PAPER — This is the only paper of its kind, anywhere, edited by a black 
worker, Charles Denby, who works in an auto plant. The only paper written 
by working people, youth and black people fighting for freedom, in the U.S.A. 
and in other countries. 

The only paper that features a regular column, “Two Worlds,” by 
Raya Dunayevskaya, chairman of the National Editorial Board, and author 
of Marxism and Freedom. 

We invite you to write for the paper, and to join our organization. 
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S.F. teachers strike for benefits 

San Francisco, California — On March 24, the 
American Federation of Teachers went out on 
strike to protest cuts in teaching personnel and 
programs, as well as cutbacks which directly af- 
fect teachers. Although only a third of the teach- 
ers went out, most schools were closed by noon 
because students without classes were aimlessly 
wandering through the halls, and there were 
many incidents of scabs being harrassed by stu- 
dents who did attend their classes. 

Among the educational cuts were a reduction in 
teachers’ aides, a cutback in special teachers, a reduc- 
tion of teachers by 340 positions (resulting in less per- 
sonal attention for students), and a cutback in programs 
aimed at students in areas where special educational 
problems exist. 

LOSS OF TEACHER’S BENEFITS 

The plans directly affecting teachers are: a one 
per cent cost-of-living increase instead of the four to 
eight per cent that other public employees are getting; 

UCLA unions, students protest fund cut 

speakers emphasized the need for more funds, and more 
importantly, that these funds should not come from the 
already overtaxed working class, but from undertaxed 
corporate incomes. 

Both AFSCME and AFT hope to accomplish several 
things by holding such rallies. Most obvious is their 
desire to gain support and membership for their campus 
based locals. But in long range terms they are working 
for a coalition of public employees who will realize that 
by working together they can demand a larger budget, 
rather than fighting amongst themselves over the limited 
funds available. 

The unions are now planning to build for a larger 
demonstration of all public employees in Sacramento 
on May 15. — Worker 

University of Calif, at Los Angeles 


Los Angeles, Calif. — About 300 students, 
workers, and faculty members attended a rally 
and march at UCLA on April 15. The demonstra- 
tion was part of a series scheduled for all state 
campuses by the American Federation of State, 
County, and Municipal Employees and the Amer- 
ican Federation of Teachers to protest the lack 
of public funds in California. 

Speakers from AFSOME, AFT, and the Social Serv- 
ice Workers Union spoke of the crisis facing both stu- 
dents and public employees due to Reagan’s budget 
policies. They protested the university budget cuts which 
have lowered the quality of education available to stu- 
dents, cuts in teacher assistant and faculty positions, 
the freeze on hiring, and the fact that no cost of living 
increase has been budgeted for the coming year. All 


loss of reimbursement for teachers’ losses due to van- 
dalism; a reduction in the dental program and the elim- 
ination of sabbatical leaves. 

These plans violate past agreements, including 
many of the agreements reached in the 1968 teachers’ 
strike. 

On March 25, the second day of the AFT strike, 
all San Francisco schools (with th'e exception of two) 
went on minimum day schedules. This move was made 
because the cafeteria workers refused to cross the 
picket lines. Counselors and administrators are covering 
classes due to the lack of substitutes. The janitors 
went out on strike, too. 

STUDENTS SUPPORT STRIKE 

There is a student union in San Francisco. The 
leaders don’t cross picket lines. The student body is 
not aware of the fact that there is a union. However, 
most of the black students and about half of the white 
sudents don’t come to class. There is much talk of or- 
ganized support-action, but no activity thus far. 

— High school student 



Reports from April 24 marches 


(Continued from Page 1) 

New York 

New York, N.Y. — 3,000 anti-war marchers 
touched off the “spring offensive against the 
war” by marching down lower Broadway to a 
rallying point in the middle of Wall Street. What 
was “new” about this march was that the anti- 
war marchers were led by hundreds of young 
Blacks who had responded to the call by Ralph 
Abernathy and the SCLC. Other groups out in 
force were workers, women from Welfare Rights 
and Women’s Strike for Peace, and veterans. 

The march passed the same construction sites 
where “hard hats” bad attacked student anti-war demon- 
strators last year. Some workers on these buildings threw 
debris at the marchers, but these incidents were very 
minor. 

At the Wall Street rally, speaker after speaker 
talked about the symbolism of Wall St. George Wiley 
said that the Wall St. capitalists were the real recipients 
of “welfare” in this society. 

A Vietnam Vet told us that the Vietnam War is 
a war against both the Vietnamese and American peo- 
ple. Ralph Abernathy talked about the Calley trial and 
said that “although Lt. Calley is guilty, the real atrocity 
is the war and the real criminal is in the White House.” 

One of the best speeches was made by David Dell- 
inger who said that the white, anti-war movement is 
pledging itself with this year’s demonstrations to an 
alliance with the Black liberation movement. He said 
the student movement has learned the important lesson 
that it is not enough to be against the War in Vietnam; 
that you have to be for Black liberation and against 
capitalist exploitation at home, too. 

San Francisco 

San Francisco, Calif. — The greatness of the 
demonstrations on April 24 was that they were 
so big despite the efforts of Nixon to defuse the 
war as an issue, and that those wonderful Vietnam 
veterans had made themselves the prelude to the 
marches. I believe that their week of action in- 
spired thousands to join the marches on the 24th. 

The march here was by far the biggest anti-war 




— LNS 

SCLC March Down Wall St. 


march ever held on the West Coast. It was perhaps 
double the size of the massive one on Oct. 1969. Esti- 
mates ran close to a quarter of a million of predomi- 
nately young people. It was an awesome sight. 

The cross section included Asian and Chicano con- 
tingents, women’s liberation groups, a large group from 
gay liberation, and numberous peace groups. Although 
organized labor participation was not massive, it was 
greater than at any of the other mrches. 

But those who marched the seven miles found a 
rally at the end that was a morass of speeches which 
had almost nothing to say. People began leaving well 
before the speeches were through, for - little was said 
which matched in any way the enthusiastic feeling of 
the marchers. The quarter of a million who marched 
were not given any sense of the power they represented 
nor any ideas to link opposition to the Vietnam War 
with total transformation of society. 

Nixon’s “descalation” forays into Cambodia and 
then Laos have had their effect in the United States. 
Opposition appears to be higher then ever. If only 
those who proclaim leadership of the anti-war move- 
ment could match the massiveness of the opposition to 
the war. 


Mackenzie students 
vs. racist school board 

Detroit, Mich. — On March 10, the students 
and parents at Mackenzie High School thought 
that they had finally seen an end to their struggle- 
to gain control over their school. On that day 
they had! signed an agreement with the school 
administrators and the regional school board. 

The agreement ended a week of protest and a 24 
hour sit-in by hundreds of students and parents who 
were protesting conditions in the school and the failure 
of the School Board to live up to a past agreement, 
giving the community the right to select their own prin- 
cipal. The new agreement gave amnesty to the students 
who participated in the sit-in, and set up a student-par- 
ent-faculty council to handle all future disputes. 

The very next day the main school board rejected 
the agreement and charged that the school administra- 
tion and regional board had been coerced into signing it. 

The racist main school board continued their at- 
tacks by calling for a grand jury investigation of the 
situation. They charged that SCLC had stirred up all 
the trouble. Actually, SCLC had supplied negotiators 
in the dispute, after students and parents had requested 
help. 

The news media also smeared the students and 
searched for outside agitators, and the state legislature 
launched their own investigation of all high school 
disruptions. In the past two months, dozens of Detroit 
schools have had sit-ins, and student have also demon- 
strated in Flint, Jackson, Ann Arbor, Bay City and 
Battle Creek. 

The whole situation is still up in the air now. All 
actions have been temporarily halted by the students 
and parents, but there is no doubt that they will resume 
if the situation doesn’t improve. What has the school 
officials uptight is that they don’t know what form 
the new wave of protests will take, hut they know they 
•ill be hit with something. 

Klan holds MSU rally 

East Lansing, Mich. — A couple of weeks ago, 
the “Ku Klux Klan” or their admirers held, a 
rally one night on campus. The event took place 
the night before a campus-wide student govern- 
ment election was to be held. Earlier in the week 
a Black incumbent on the student government 
council was the victim of a smear campaign in 
one of the dorm complexes. The KKK rally, how- 
ever was against another candidate, who was 
white. 

The Klan rally was complete with people dresed 
in white sheets, a burning five-foot cross, and songs. 
One prayer recited said: “Oh, White Heavenly Father, 
look with favor upon our racist university.” This went 
on for ten minutes or more until the campus police and 
firemen arrived to disperse the 30 to 40 demonstrators. 
After it was over, police questioned the demonstrators 
who insisted that the rally was a prank, and had no 
racial motivations. Blacks here, however, are not taking 
it lightly. 

The fact that something like this can occur on a 
campus says several things. There exists a tremendous 
lack of theory and history among some young people 
and the human-relations crisis in society today has 
driven many, not into rededication in the struggle but 
instead into the arms of extreme right-wing groups. 

SOGEFOR closes down 

Montreal, Quebec — Just after Easter, SOGE- 
FOR, a plywood and veneer operation in Mani- 
waki, 200 miles north of Montreal, closed down, 
leaving half the town’s workers unemployed. The 
workers said that they could look forward only 
to welfare or unemployment insurance. SOGE- 
FOR is owned by the Quebec government. 

A few weeks earlier the plant in Mt. Laurier was 
supposed to close but the whole town turned out to 
protest, blocking the highways, demonstrating and keep- 
ing the left-over stock from leaving the town, so the 
government decided to keep the plant open. Nobody can 
quite believe that this is the same government which 
got itself elected by promising 100,000 new jobs. 

Unemployment is so bad that the workers want 
SOGEFOR to stay, even though it has some of the worst 
safety standards anywhere. A few years ago, after a 
series of accidents, the government was pressured into 
bringing in some experts from Germany to inspect the 
machines. They said they were beyond repair. But the 
plant kept right on, and there were more accidents. 
Finally, a furnace in the gluing section of plywood blew 
up and fatally burned an 18 year old boy. There was a 
strike for several days, and inspections were made, but 
the plant re-opened. 

The idead worker had worked there since he was 
16 and had been making $1.68 an hour. — Montrealer 
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BLACK-REP VIEW 

Berkeley elections are not a 'bloodless turnover' 


By John Alan 

The April 6 municipal election in Berkeley, 
Calif., swept into office a liberal Black mayor, 
Warren Widener, and three “radical-liberal” city 
councilmen, two of whom are Black, D’Army Bai- 
ley and Ira Simmons, and young white Council- 
woman Ilona Hancock. All three were endorsed 
by the Black Caucus and the April Coalition, a 
quasi Democratic Party coalition of Blacks, lib- 
erals, old and new left and students, who had 
, successfully elected Black Congressman Ron Del- 
lums last November. 

Mayor-elect Widener was not endorsed by the coali- 
tion because he refused to support the “Community 
Control of Police” amendment to the city charter — the 
major plank in their platform— although he did advocate 
drastic changes in the Berkeley police department. 
SIGN OF FUTURE 

Since the days of the free speech movement in 1964, 
Berkeley has been considered by many as the pace-maker 
for the rest of the nation. If this statement has any 
truth in it, then this election should be an indication 
of what we can expect in the future. At the moment, 
speculation is proliferating all over South Campus, 
among the new left and the ‘radical-liberals.’ The catch- 
word is that this election victory has proven that they 
can work within the system, that is, the system of 
capitalist politics. This sentiment has been echoed in 
the capitalist press nationally, and has found an unex- 
pected voice of local support from the right wing Coun- 
cilman John DeBoois. 

Working within the system has all but become en- 
! demic to the Berkeley left, to the extent that Stu Albert, 
a proclaimed longime foe of the established order, writ- 
ing in “The Tribe” of the elections, is now dreaming of 
duplicating the Allende victory in Chile on a national 
scale. Rick Brown, a defeated candidate of the April 
Coalition, is more modest: he predicts similar coalitions 
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of radicals and liberals only in Madison, Wis., Cam- 
bridge, Mass., and Isla Vista, Cal. 

Although the four major candidates for office were 
Black, and the coalition was officially called “Black 
Caucus — • April Coalition,” the issue of Black Power was 
never raised, even as a slogan. When Stokely Car- 
michael raised the question of Black Power in 1967, it 
had within it a potential revolutionary content because 
Black masses were in movement to change the estab- 
lished order of society. Today, that all-important in- 
gredient is absent, and that which appears as residual 
of that movement, the election of Black politicians to 
high offices in the cities, is in fact the direct opposite 
of the Black Power concept, because it pragmatically 
assumes that a Black-white liberal coalition cam' solve 
the hideous inhuman problems which exist in the cities 
— problems which are insoluble within the capitalist 
system 

LITTLE NEW IN PLATFORM 

The 11-point platform of the Berkeley coalition was 
a restatement of the liberal programs we have seen for 
the last decade, meritorious within themselves, but noth- 
ing mew except the ecology planks, and nothing revolu- 
tionary, although some considered the controversial 
“Community Control of Police" amendment (which orig- 
inated at the Black Panther-sponsored Conference to 
Combat Fascism) to be “revolutionary.” 

It was this amendment that focused national atten- 
tion on Berkeley and caused heated debate country-wide. 
At election time it was defeated by more than two to 
one, losing as severely in the Black community as in 
the more conservative white areas. The framers of this 
amendment were cynical in using it as a ploy to get 
Black and student votes, without telling them, in liter- 
ature or debates, that 'the passage of this amendment 
could only be a statement of desire by the electorate to 
change the section in the city charter pertaining to the 
police, and that the final decision rested in approval by 
the state legislature and the governor of California. So 
much for working within the system. 

A further uniqueness of the voting habits of the 
Berkeley electorate is found in the statistical breakdown 
of how the white, Black and student areas voted. Wil- 
mott Sweeney, the other Black candidate for mayor, who 
lost by 40-50 votes — and is demanding a recount — 
carried all the white middle-class areas plus the Black 
areas of the flattands and southwest Berkeley. Mayor- 
elect Widener swamped Sweeney in the student and radi- 
cal areas surrounding the campus. This factor has led 
some people to characterize the April victory as the 
ascendance of “Student Power.” 

The election of Black people to high offices in our 
cities is a continuation of the change of attitude in this 
country which began with the Civil Rights movement 
and the new Black consciousness stemming from a 
strong desire to change social relationships from what 
they are. While this is certainly a weathervane, we must 
avoid the trap of hyperbole, which the new left is- weav- 
ing by calling this victory at the polls “the beginning of 
the bloodless turnover.” 


TWO WORLDS 


(Continued from Page 5) 

its dialectics, its conclusions, demonstrated, first, that 
the State Plan, the State Party, the monolithic State, 
differed in no fundamental degree from the capitalism 
Marx analyzed, in Capital, where he showed that it was 
not the anarchy in the market, but the “despotic plan 
of capital” which labor confronted daily in the factory. 
Equally fundamental was the second point my study 
made, that the 1930’s made it possible to prove, in the 
concrete, what Marx could only state in theory about 
the ultimate development of the concentration and cen- 
tralization of capital “in the hands of a single capitalist 
or a single capitalist corporation.” (3) 

State intervention in the economy, whether totally 
or “in part,” characterized both Hitler’s Germany and 
Roosevelt’s U.S. “New Deal,” Japan’s “Co-Prosperity 
Sphere” as well as the “Labor Government” in Great 
Britain. What the 1930’s established is that under no 
conditions could The Plan be considered either “social- 
ist” or only a “war measure” as it was during World 
War I. The State Plan had become part of the very 
organism of capitalism undermined by the Great Depres- 
sion, fearful of proletarian revolution, determined to sur- 
vive at all costs, be it state control or world war, or 
a nuclear holocaust — that is to say, destruction of civil- 
ization itself. 

On the other hand, the proletariat has no intention 
whatever to let that happen. Its struggles against that 
are ceaseless, although the forms of resistance, of nec- 
essity, manifest themselves in new forms. Thus low 
labor productivity, far from being a sign of the “back- 
wardness” of the Russian proletariat, isi the measure 
of his resistance to the State Plan, the State Party, the 
Leader. 

The masses have proven they cannot be brain- 
washed. All the means of communication may be in the 
hands of the state, but the heads belong to the same 
bodies that are being exploited, and they think their 
own thoughts. 

By the time they openly revolt, their spontaneous 
outburst hews out new roads to freedom, to totally new 
human relations as well as to working out a new rela- 
tionship between theory and practice. Such a new epoch 
opened in the 1950’s when, at one and the same time, 
a second Industrial Revolution had begun with Automa- 
tion, and the wildcats against it, in the U.S., and, in 
East Europe, revolts within totalitarian lands broke out. 

(TO BE CONCLUDED NEXT ISSUE) 

(3) Karl Marx. Capital, Vol. I, p. 689. See also 
what I wrote in Marxism and Freedom: “The single 
capitalist, call him ‘Collective Leadership under Khrush- 
chev, Inc.’, if you will, will have at a certain stage a 
magnificent plant, completely automatized, or a jet 
bomber, but he cannot stop to raise the standard of 
living of the masses of the workers. He may he able 
to avoid the more extreme forms of ordinary commercial 
crises, but even within the community itself he cannot 
escape the internal crisis of production . . . That is 
why Marx, throughout Capital, insists that either you 
have the self-activity of the workers, the plan of freely 
associated labor', or you have the hierarchic structure 
of relations in the factory and the despotic Plan. There 
is no in-between.” (p. 136). 
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“In those two short months before the blood both, the workers 
accomplished more miracles than capitalism had in as many cen- 
turies. The greatest miracle was its working existence. It abolished 
the standing army and armed the people instead. It smashed to 
smithereens State bureaucratism, placed public officials on a work- 
man’s salary and made them subject to recall. It abolished the divi- 
sion of labor between the legislative and the executive and trans- 
formed the parliament from a talking to a working body. It created 
new conditions for labor. On all fronts, the creative initiative of the 
masses had ensured the maximum activity for the masses and the 
minimum for their elected representatives. It thus stripped the 
fetishisms off all forms of rule: economic, political, intellectual.” 

from MARXISM AND FREEDOM, p. 98 
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WORLD IN VIEW 


East Pakistanis massacred by Russian, U.S. and Chinese arms 


As of this writing "the brutal crushing of the 
people of East Pakistan continues by the army of 
West Pakistan. 

. The bloodbath in East Pakistan lies squarely 
at the feet of Britain and India, dating back to 1947 
when the imperialist grip of Great Britain was 
loosened from India, but was still strong enough 
to set artificial boundaries for East and West Pakis- 
tan. That arbitrary carving up of the Indian sub- 
continent assured the continuation of bitter hostil- 
ities. 

Both of the Pakistans have been little more 
than pawns in the moves of the big power nations. 
But arising out of the imperialist relationships set 
up by Britain, Wpst Pakistan assumed the dominant 
economic and political . role as f compared with East 
Pakistan. 

Exploitation by West of East Pakistan encoun- 
tered bitter resistance on the part of the East Pakis- 
tans, who have been seeking autonomy of rule 
from the beginning of the partition. 

The movement in East Pakistan had originally 
been patterned after Ghandi as a non-violent, non- 
cooperative movement, and had the virtually unani- 
mous support of the population. In mid-March, 
Sheik Mujibur Rahman, whose Awami League was 
the dominant political party in the East that had 
won 167 out of 313 seats for the constitutional as- 
sembly, began meeting in Dacca, East Pakistan, 
with Yakyah Khan, President of Pakistan and 
Commander in Chief of the Army which has been 
ruling Pakistan for the last two years under martial 
law. The question at the meetings was: how much 
autonomy should East Pakistan have. 

The population of East Pakistan defied the 
martial law during the ten-day talks in Dacca. 
Some government offices were taken over, others 
closed. Directives ordering civilian defense em- 
ployees, to report to work or face ten years “rigor- 
ious imprisonment” were ignored. The cry Bengla 
Desh— Bengali for Bengal Nation — was raised as 
militant students and workers began demanding 
complete independence, not simply semi-autonomy. 


Japan 

Socialist candidates scored their biggest election 
victories in many years in Japan last month. The 
ruling Liberal Democrats were ousted from power 
in both Tokyo, the world’s largest city, and Osaka, 
Japan’s second largest city. In Tokyo, the Social- 
ists swept in with a landslide vote— a two to one 
margin. In Osaka, they kicked out Royokichi Min- 
obe, who had been governor for the last 12 years, 
and had put on the Osaka Exposition. 

Kyoto and Yokohama also are represented by 
Socialists, giving them a clean sweep of Japan’s 
four largest cities. While the national government 
is still ruled by the Liberal Democrats, who are 
closely tied to the U.S.A., they are certainly in for 
a period of trouble. 


Meanwhile, government officials from West 
Pakistan stalled the talks in Dacca as they flew 
more troops into East Pakistan. 

, West Pakistan had over 30,000, perhaps as high 
as 70,000, troops in East Pakistan. Bloodily they 
took over the cities, in Dacca reports told of how 
the military surrounded areas of the city inhabits ted 
by more than 10,000, set fire to homes, and killed 
residents even as they fled. 

The people of East Pakistan began guerrilla 
actions. Workers dug tunnels under main roads 
at night so that they 'would collapse when soldiers 
in trucks moved on them. Women and children hid 
themselves along roadways and acted as spies. 
Women whittled pointed sticks for pits where sol- 
diers might walk. It was truly sticks, spears and 
homemade rifles against tanks, planes and heavy 
artillery. 

The populous towns of the East were attacked 
by West Pakistan troops with Soviet Tiger tanks, 
United States Saber jets, and Chinese small arms. 

The U. S. government made no comment for 
almost two weeks; refused to release reports of 
atrocities coming into its consulate; and finally 
issued a statement expressing hope for an end to 
the violence. Russia also remained silent for sev- 
eral days, then called for a cessation of hostilities. 


(We are printing in full the following criticism re- 
ceived of my Gaza article in the last issue. — E.W.) 

What a pity that the usual informative trend in 
your columns should have taken a negative path in 
the article by Eugene Walker on the question of 
the Israel administration in Gaza. 

It may be altogether true that the 220,000 
refugees in Gaza “want an end to the Israeli occu- 
pation” and a solution is certainly not at hand. But 
there can be great misunderstanding resulting from 
the statement that follows — especially in the writer’s 
claim that “some would like Gaza to become part 
of the United Arab Republic.” It is doubtful whether 
any Arab in the Gaza Strip — even the terrorists 
who have injected their venom in the area — would 
wish Egypt to become the absolute ruler there be- 
cause: 

* * * 

1. Under Egyptian rule, until the Six-Day War 
of 1967, the Arabs in Gaza were kept in strict con- 
finement, they were not permitted to leave the area, 
they were stateless. 

2. Now, under Israeli administration, for the 
first time, the Gaza refugees are permitted to travel 
out of the area and have been provided with jobs 
by Israel. 

3. Under Egyptian rule such rights were total- 
ly denied to all of the refugees who were kept as 
if incarcerated by the UAR within the Gaza Strip. 

4. The current terror in the Gaza Strip has hurt 


China was quiet for over a week, then began to 
attack India for interfering in the affairs of Pakis- 
tan and condemned the East Pakistanis. 

But none stood up for the right of self-deter- 
mination of the Bengal people in East Pakistan. 

Self-determination is what the East Pakistanis 
have talked about for the 23 years of Pakistan’s 
existence. The Moslem religion is all that links the 
two Pakistans, separated by 1,000 miles of the 
Indian sub-continent. Of the 130 million Pakistans, 
the 75 million in East Pakistan are dominated by 
West Pakistan, which has 55 million people. East 
and West speak separate languages. 

Not only do West Pakistan average earnings 
double those of East Pakistan, but the price of 
such staples as wheat and rice is twice as expen- 
sive in the East. 

Despite their majority in population, the Ben- 
gals have only 13 percent of the electrical power, 
25 percent erf the telephones, 20 percent of the 
motor vehicles, and 15 percent of the trained sec- 
donary teachers. 

The fighting still continues. 

But the monsoon season, with its floods, will 
occur soon. East Pakistan still controls the coun- 
try-side, and the 70,000 West Pakistan troops cannot 
forever control the 75 million East Pakistan people. 


Arabs more than Israelis. Most of the victims of 
the attacks are Arabs. There is reason to believe 
that the extremists stand rejected by most of the 
Arabs in Gaza. 

5. Daily, some 5,000 Arabs travel from Gaza 
into Israeli areas to perform jobs as a result of 
employment provided for them by the Israel Gov- 
ernment and by the Jewish National Fund. These 
are irrefutable facts, and it is in an effort to pre- 
vent Arabs from benefitting from Israeli rule that 
the. El Fatah and other terrorists have instituted a 
campaign of horror which has turned Gaza into 
an area of fright, unlike the East Jerusalem situa- 
tion of a growing Arab-Israeli friendship and eco- 
nomic cooperation. 

6. You must take into consideration the vast 
economic improvements that have been" instituted 
by Israel in Gaza as well as the other occupied 
territories. The gains attained by the refugees in 
Gaza in welfare and education have been immense. 
One of the official reports on developments in Gaza 
states: “In the Gaza Strip and the- Sinai over 400 
Mukhtars and Sheiks continue operating, appointed 
by the Military Government, and receive salary for 
their work from the Military Government.” 

These are cursory observations on the Eugene 
Walker article. I have confidence, knowing your 
sense of fairness, that you will take these facts into 
consideration in dealing with the Israel-Arab prob- 
lem. — Philip Slomovitz, Editor 

Jewish News, Detroit 


Occupation of Gaza: a critical letter 


Nixon speech, Russian Congress reveal bankruptcy of thought 


(Continued from, Page 1) 

other crisis-points around the world. While the 24th 
Russian Congress talked on about a six point Peace 
Plan and nuclear disarmament, and there was noticeable 
quiet on the Sino-Soviet border, there was plenty of 
activity in the Middle-East. In fact, just as the Congress 
ended, Russia air-lifted into Egypt a number of MIG-23 
jet-fighter planes, capable of out-performing any others, 
including the American made F-4 jets flown by Israel. 
And it was reported that 2,000 more Russian military 
men were joining the 15,000 already in Egypt. 

The contrasting “quiet” on the Sino-Soviet border 
is, however, superficial. Not only does continuous rein- 
forcement go on along the entire 4,000 mile border, but 
Russia has been expanding its military, diplomatic and 
economic influence throughout all of Southeast Asia, 
and there is the prospect of a Russian fleet in Asian 
waters in the near future. 

The same is true of the United States, where the 
Vietnam War stands in contrast to their apparent quiet- 
ness and “neutrality” on the Chilean events, but it is 
abundantly clear that a great deal is going on behind 
closed doors. The U.S. has no intention of allowing 
its dominance over South America to be threatened. 

The situation may seem to be very different from 
1968 when the 23rd Russian Congress met and the world 
held its breath wondering if actual war would break 
out between Russian and Chinese state-capitalism; or 
to 1961 when the U.S. dared to try a Bay of Pigs, and 
1965 when they invaded Santo Domingo. 

But the differences between the hot situations and 
the cold ones are only differences of timing and tactics. 
Not a single crisis has been solved anywhere. Both 
Russia and the U.S. take for granted their world power 
designs and wait for the most appropriate time to un- 


leash them. The plans for world mastery go on cease- 
lessly. 

GUNS, NO BUTTER 

No amount of Planning or promises, on either side 
of the Iron Curtain, can alter the fact that the greatest 
part of the budget in our nuclear age goes for military 
purposes — guns, not butter. The standard of living in 
Russia is so miserable because Russia has endeavored 
to maintain a nuclear parity with the U.S. even though 
its Gross National Product is only half of America’s 
trillion dollar GNP. 

As for the U.S., that trillion dollar GNP co-exists 
with 24 million Americans living under the official 
poverty level — and a national unemployment rate of 
6.2 percent. Nixon economists have recently been her- 
alding a so-called “upturn of the economy.” Bat there 
has been no change whatsoever in the unemployment 
rolls, or in the galloping inflation — except to grow 
steadily worse. 

If Nixon was attempting to defuse American dis- 
content over Vietnam and our economy with his charts 
and promises, he surely had as little success as Brerii- 
nev will have in trying to defuse the discontent of the 
Russian masses by playing up domestic concerns at 
the Congress. 

Since the last Russian Congress, the open anti-gov- 
ernment demonstrations by Russian writers, scientists 
and other intellectuals have been effectively silenced. 
Yet while the 24th Congress was in session, KGB agents 
arrested a 28 year old intellectual, Vladimir Bukovsky, 
one of the last of the well-known dissenters still free, 
who had been waging a one-man struggle against the 
policy of throwing dissidents in prison camps or mental 
hospitals. His arrest was immediately protested by 
physicist Andrei Sakharov. 


OPPOSITION grows 

Just before the Congress was to convene, in an ap- 
parent attempt to curb dissent while it was in session, 
a group of 33 Russians who attempted to deliver a peti- 
tion in behalf of 20 Jews still waiting trial on charges 
of “anti-Soviet activity” were charged with “hooligan- 
ism” and sentenced to 10 to 15 days in the workhouse. 

There is, in fact, no greater proof of how deep the 
opposition is within Russia than the purge which was vir- 
tually promised by Brezhnev’s call for an “exchange 
of party cards,” the first time in 17 years, and his 
warning that “nobody in our country is appointed to 
leading posts forever.” 

Brezhnev’s vow to trim the fat from the 14% mil- 
lion-member CP, already so elite that it represents no 
more than six percent of the population, means that 
the Russian rulers are so uncertain of their following 
that they are willing to narrow the Party even further. 
More important, the purge is a sign of how deep and 
widespread this opposition is among the entire people. 

It is clear that neither the Russian nor the Ameri- 
can rulers can plan what the masses will do in the year 
ahead. The opposition takes different forms within a 
totalitarian land, and within one where the freedom 
forces are trying to keep it from becoming a police-state. 
Instead of wildcats, Russian workers show their opposi- 
tion in slowdowns and low productivity. Instead of mass 
demonstrations on the scale of the April 24 protests 
in the U.S., Russian intellectuals continue their samizdat 
— small, secret leaflets that are typed and quietly slipped 
to others to re-type and pass on. 

The only thing that is sure is that the crises of 
capitalism--private or state — will continue to deepen. 
And so will the opposition. 




and now . . . 
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Steelworkers prepare for strike, as labor 
fights Nixon recession and repression 

by Michael Connolly is not true, however, that the wretched wages paid to 


by Michael Connolly 

The battle lihes have all been drawn long 
before the July 31 deadline in the negotiations 
between the steel companies and 350,000 mem- 
bers of the United Steelworkers. The impending 
struggle is so much a key to U.S. labor unrest 
that the Nixon administration has emerged as 
the third party at the bargaining table, exhorting 
the steel companies to fight, denouncing the 
settlements just won by workers in the aluminum 
industry as “irresponsible and inflationary”, and 
demanding that steelworkers settle for less. 

“The men are all very bitter against Nixon for trying 
to tell us what can and can’t be in our contract,” said 
one angry steelworker at U.S. Steel’s Homestead mill. 
“The government is always hard on us when the con- 
tract is up, and with Nixon it’s even worse.” 

A worker at McLouth Steel in Trenton, Mich, report- 
ed that workers there were preparing for a strike. “The 
newspapers say that we are making piles of money, but 
I’m taking home $205 every two weeks; I can’t live on 
that anymore. We’ve had three men die from the con- 
ditions here in the last year. The dirt and fumes are 
so bad you choke all day long.” 

STEELWORKERS’ DEMANDS 

Steelworkers are demanding a wage increase at least 
equal to the 31 percent over three years won by the 
aluminum and can workers, and the return of their full 
cost-of-living allowance, which they lost in the 1959 
contract. These raises would only bring workers back 
up to the wage levels of 1968. Many rank-and-filers feel 
that the most important issue is the return of the right 
to strike on local issues during the contract. The removal 
of this right two contracts ago left steelworkers without 
protection even against health and safety hazards. Work- 
ers are also angry about increasing Company subcon- 
tracting of steel jobs to outside firms at lower wages, 
some with non-union labor. 

It is true that the domestic steel industry has been 
hurt by foreign steel cutting into the U.S. market. Last 
year total foreign steel sales in the U.S. ranked only 
behind the giants, U.S. Steel and Bethlehem Steel. It 


is not true, however, that the wretched wages paid to 
Japanese workers are the cause of domestic steel’s 
troubles. While American steelworkers are paid ifiore, 
their productivity is also higher. No, the trouble lies 
elsewhere. The fact is that the domestic steel industry 
is full of fat— and the fat is all in management. 

“Whenever management wants to cut costs,” said a 
worker at U.S. Steel, “it’s labor that gets cut. Yet they 
are so overloaded in supervision that you have three 
men working and one big-shot standing there all day 
watching them.” Workers say that another reason the 
steel companies are in trouble is automation. “They 
have computerized everything now and taken steel- 
making out of the hands of the workers, and it’s supposed 
to be more efficient. Instead they get more scrap and 
off-grade steel than I’ve ever seen.” 

The problems in the American steel industry have 
some steel executives looking longingly toward outright 
state-capitalist intervention. The Vice-Pres. of Armco 
Steel openly called for government partnership to “match 
(Continued on Page 8) 


BLACK-RED VIEW 


the new British 
edition 

from Pluto Press . . . 


Excerpts from Preface 
to new British edition 

By Harry McShane 

The publication of Marxism and Freedom marks a 
departure from the dull and stereotyped material sent 
out by those who seek to be regarded as the authorized 
custodians of Marxist wisdom. Raya Dunayevskaya has 
produced a work that will be of great service to all who 
are ready to involve themselves in the struggle for a 
free and humane society ... 

Marxist theory never found a foothold in Britain. 
Mr. Morgan Phillips was not entirely wrong when he 
rated the influence of Methodism on the British working 
class movement higher than that of Marxism. The religi- 
ous evangelism, financed by the ruling class, after the 
fall of Chartism, did not prevent the rise of working 
class militancy, but it did have a retarding effect. Most 
of the working class leaders had a religious outlook 
which favoured a policy of restraint rather than one 
of struggle. In later years, the Labour movement took 
on a semi-religious character. 

The readiness of the British workers to battle with 
their class enemies gave encouragement to the Marxists 
who, despite their heroic efforts, were unable to stop 
the spread of opportunism which is now a fully developed 
feature of British Labour Politics. The Marxists were 
handicapped by the fact that the works of Marx, such 
as were available, did not receive the attention given to 
those of Hyndman, Bax and Kautsky. Ideologically, the 
British movement lagged behind most other countries. 

* * * :t;. 

THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION stirred up a new 
interest in Marxist literature. Serious-minded workers 
grabbed at the works of Lenin and found that there was 
more to Marxist theory than that contained in the pub- 
lications put out by the various Socialist organizations. 
The inspiration that came from Russia had a gratifying 
result when the British workers took a stand against 
their own government making war on Soviet Russia. 

Unfortunately, internal forces in Russia destroyed 
what Britain and her allies were not allowed to destroy. 
The Russian workers became a subject class under the 
domination of the One-Party State. The British Commu- 
nist Party, like its brother parties elsewhere, churns 
out literature which makes use of Marxist phraseology 
to justify the enslavement of the Russian workers. Hav- 
ing covered up every criminal act of Stalin, these so- 
(Continued on Page 7) 


Mass protest at Travis AFB exposes racism 
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By John Alan 

“By far, the most explosive of its problems, 
(The United States Army in Europe), is the racial 
one” . . . This statement, taken from a leading 
weekly news magazine, was not referring to the 
U. S. Army at the end of World War II before 
President Truman “desegregated” (sic) the 
Armed Forces, but about the U.S. A. Armed 
Forces today. And the relevancy of this state- 
ment applies also to the troops in Indo-China 
and the continental United States. It should he 
underscored here that the magazine singled out 
the racial issue above drug addiction, desertions, 
‘fragging’ (bombing of Officers and equipment), 
and the generally low morale of all American 
troops. / 

On Monday, May 24th, 1971, at Travis Air Force 
Base, in Solano County, California, this festering ‘prob- 
lem’ of race broke out into mass protest. Black Air Force 
Men, incensed by a long series of racial taunts and 
the inequal way in which so-called military justice was 
being passed out, marched cm the Base stockade to 
demand the freedom of three Black soldiers who “were 
just busted for nothing.” 

The stockade was immediately ringed byi Air Force 


Riot Police. The Black Airmen retreated, and in the 
course of their retreat became involved in a number of 
fist fights with white Airmen, during which some car 
windows got smashed. 

The reaction of the Military authorities was to call 
in fifty civilian lawmen to assist the Air Force police. 
Units of the Base fire department drove up and down 
the Black-occupied barrack streets and sprayed anyone 
who stuck his head out of the window or doorway with 
a water cannon. A fire of unknown origin caused some 
$5,000 worth of damage to the bachelor Officers’ Quar- 
ters, and when the fracas was over, one fireman had 
died of a heart attack, 72 Black and 25 white Airmen 
were arrested. 

“BARE FACTS” IGNORE RACISM 

These are the bare facts as given out by an Air 
Force spokesman. Like all ‘bare facts’ they fail to give 
any hint toward understanding what really was taking 
place, other than to justify the draconian action authori- 
ties take to maintain Taw and order.’ 

The story that Black Airmen had to tell dwelt very 
little on that day of violence. It was a story of racial 
discrimination as practiced at Travis Air Force Base; 
specifically the inequal punishment of Black soldiers 
for offenses which were overlooked when committed 
(Continued on Page 6) 
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Soledad brother wrong on Black womens "role" 


I’ve just read a letter from George Jackson’s 
book of Prison Letters, the letter written to his 
mother dated February 25, 1965. He says: 

“In the society of our fathers and in the civilized 
world today, women feel it their obligation to be ever 
yielding and obedient to their men. Life is purposely 
made simple for them because of their nature, and they 
are happy. ... In the civilized societies the women do 
light work, bear children, and lend purpose to the man’s 
existence. . . . Their job is to train the children in their 
early life to be men or women, not confused psychotics! 
This is a big job, to train and propagate the race! Is this 
not enough? The rest is left to the men: government ad- 
ministration, the providing of means of subsistence, and 
defense or maintenance of life and property against any 
who would deprive us of it, as the barbarian has and is 
still attempting to do. 

“The white theory of ‘the emancipated woman’ is a 
false idea. You will find it, as they are finding it, the 
factor in the breakdown of the family unit. . . . Let’s not 
create an atmosphere of competition among ourselves as 
they have done. There is too much for us to restore to 
its proper order and we are too wise.” 

I- feel that George Jackson is sincere, but in order 
to come to some type of agreement or unity I must state 
why I disagree with the above concept of woman. 

I disagree that Black women 
should be ever yielding and obedi- 
ent to their men because this 
makes life “simpler.” And I don’t 
think it is the “nature of women” 
to be submissive. 

Women have the capacity to 
think, analyze, and come to con- 
clusions just as men have, so why 
delegate women to a position 
where they cannot actively parti- 
cipate in government or anything 
else besides rearing children? Be- 
cause we have the ability to bear 
children, does that mean we should be excluded from 
developing and using all of our other numerous and 
equally important and fulfilling abilities? 

George Jackson wrote that the concept of the eman- 
cipated woman is a white concept, but I think the idea 
of delegating women to child-rearing positions is more 

Letter from Italy contrasts 

I read the pamphlet, “Notes on Women’s 
Liberation,” with great interest. I feel it neces- 
sary to attack one of the articles which seems to 
me to represent a current within the movement. 
The article is entitled, “History and the Need 
for Women Theorists.” 

First of all, the writer attacks Marx and Engels 
because “the revolution does not include women.” This 
is ridiculous. Engels wrote directly on the fact that 
private property (capitalism, feudalism, etc.) depended 
on the subjugation of the woman. Marx and Engels 
believed without question in the equality of the sexes, 
because they believed in the self-freedom of everyone. 

Engels talked about a society in which men and 


WAY OF THE WORLD 


Raising families alone 

By Ethel Dunbar 

The Women’s Liberation movement is bringing out 
a lot of good points about how our “leading” men are 
trying to keep the poor white and the Black women 
down and backward. By now everyone has learned that 
men were not put here to rule the whole world. Yet this 
government of white men thinks it must make people 
think the way they think, even if it is wrong as hell. 

By now everyone also knows that women have the 
biggest load to carry in every way. Men don’t seem to 
understand that so many women today are raising their 
children without a husband. The government has just 
come out with some new figures that show that by now 
there are five and a half million families headed by 
women. These women have a lot worse problems than 
men. Many of them are very poor. That is because of 
how crooked everything is stacked against Black people 
and white women. 

Many people seem to think there is a difference 
between the white women’s struggles and the Black 
women’s struggles for their rights. This is because back 
in the old days when the white man kept the Black 
man under his control, Black men were kept working 
so hard and paid so little that they couldn’t treat their 
wives like the white wives were treated. And the white 
man was glad to make his wife think he was treating 
her so much better than the Black man treated his wife. 

But Black people have stopped taking all this mess 
from the white man. When the Black race started to fight 
for their rights and the white women saw how many 
gains the Black people were making, they were ready 
to stand up for their own rights. 


closely emulating white society. In this society people are 
delegated to positions regardless of their own personal 
aspirations; Blacks are delegated to manual labor jobs; 
women are delegated to child-rearing and housekeeping, 
and these positions disregard the abilities of people as 
human beings. 

It is dangerous to state what the function of a human 
being is going to be without considering what that human 
being wants to be. 

I think a society, in order to be free, has to be based 
upon the ideal that every human being is going to be en- 
couraged and allowed to develop his or her potential to 
the fullest. This could be the function of a new, rede- 
fined family unit instead of the present one which chan- 
nels children into playing redes. 

“. . . To train and propagate the race, is this not 
enough?” No, it is not enough because women have more 
than one ability and therefore more than (me ambition. 
It is not enough because Black women have and are 
contributing more to the struggle than an increase in 
the population. 

— Black woman high school student, L.A. 

Office cleaning women strike 

Detroit, Mich. — The women who clean some 
of the fanciest buildings in the city have been on 
strike for three weeks. The 90 members of Local 
79, S.E.I.U. have been picketing the block-long 
Fisher Building almost 24-hours a day, in an 
attempt to appeal to the office workers and 
theatergoers who use the building. 

The women, who yell in Polish at the people going 
in and the cops watching them, make around two dol- 
lars an hour. The company has offered them a raise of 
10 cents an hour for the year ! One of their demands is 
for everyone to be paid the same for the same work. 

What started the strike and concerns the women 
most are lay offs and speed up. Thirty people were laid 
off previously, and now the comany wants to lay off 
18 more. “We’d rather have less of a raise and not have 
anyone laid off,” one woman said. “We all need jobs; we 
all have children to suport.” 

Another demand concerns their insurance: the com- 
pany has been paying less and less of it. 

Marx and Freud on W.L 

women worked according to their ability — having a child 
is work, washing a floor is work, sitting here alone and 
writing an article is work— and all of these things have 
a social value if they make up even a little part of 
other people's social needs. 

To consider these things in terms of how much 
money one makes and not in terms of their real value 
is absurd; it has importance only because our society 
has taught us that making money by itself is important. 
No one can escape it. In this way the woman living off 
her husband is in the same position of a worker who 
has to live off a boss; one of the most human relation- 
ships becomes one of the most inhuman. 

Both Marx and Freud discussed the problem. 
Freud compared money to the first excrement that a 
child produced: the child, is happy because he has 
produced something all by himself. Marx, instead, saw 
money as a mystification of the real value of a person’s 
work, and thus gave us the formula of “from each 
according to his ability, to each according to his need.” 

This leads me directly to the second part of our 
writer’s work. She uses anthropologists (mostly women) 
who have been completely endorsed by Freudian psy- 
chology. Freud believed that society had achieved a 
certain point — patriarchial society — and that this was 
the best of all possible worlds because it was essential 
for creating a super-ego; that is, that the father figure 
would destroy all of our natural instincts so that we 
wouldn’t be bad but would do our duty for society. 

I think that if we want to be free— no matter what 
sex — the first thing we should do is get rid of our super- 
ego. More important is that Freud analyzed human 
activity as unchangeable. Thus, things like fear of 
blood, menstrual huts, the females’ inability to go hunt- 
ing, are considered today, by some modern anthropo- 
logists, as important as they were a thousand years ago! 

The fact is that we are living in the 20th century. 
Fear of blood, etc., undoubtedly has importance because 
we are human beings, but one has to understand that 
social and psychological attitudes change according to 
the historical conditions in which one lives. 

In other words, Freud ignored fundamental his- 
torical changes, while Marx understood that the various 
“forbidden fruits” would be different as society pro- 
gressed from one level to another. —Italian woman 
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Indians protest at Mackinac 

Mackinac, Mich. — Over the Memorial Da 
weekend, Indians from the Great Lakes regio 
staged a protest at Fort Miehilimackinac i 
northern Michigan. The two main targets of th 
demonstrations were the annual Boy Scot 
pageant which shows the Indian as a stereotyp 
cal bloodthirsty savage and the sacreligious, d< 
humanistic display of the bodies of our granc 
fathers. 

In the Boy Scout pageant, the capture of Ft. Michi] 
mackinac by the Indians from the white exploiters 
portrayed. In the re-enactment, however, the Indiar 
are shown to be maniacal savages, who killed wome 
and children as well as the men. This is a historic! 
inaccuracy. This problem was fairly well worked oi 
with the director of the pageant. 

The main issue was the illegal and indecent displa 
of «ur ancestors’ bones. At a place known as the “01 
Indian Burial” in St. Ignace, Mich, there is a sign pr< 
claiming, “Exposed to view— 52 skeletons in a sing] 
grave!”. The sacred burial grounds had been tram 
formed into a capitalistic venture, wiith the “owner” ( 
the property, Earl Richardson, getting 50c a head f« 
tourists to view and snapshot the bones. 

After seeing the graves, one white sympathizer sai 
it reminded him of Auschwitz. Richardson was told i 
no uncertain terms that he must close down his tourii 
trap and return the bones to Mother Earth. He indicate 
that he would cooperate; time will tell. 

The sickness of white society was illustrated by th 
fact that the towns of Mackinac and St. Ignace wer 
absolutely terrified by 60-75 Indians, some of whom wer 
small children. When we went to see the Indian buris 
grounds, we were followed by six cars of police arme 
with riot shotguns. 

The struggle of Indians for their dignity was summe 
up by a young Menominee woman who said: “In 30 or 4 
years they will have the Calley State Park in S.E. Asi 
where you can see the bodies of the natives in thei 
ceremonial burial ditches.” 

Gary M. Wilso 
Lac du Flambeau Chippew 

Amin turns Uganda around 

Kampala, Uganda — On May 1, 1970, Presi 
dent Obote took over 60 percent of the banks ant 
major businesses, and 100 percent of export 
import. Just nine months later his govemmen 
was overthrown by the army with the support o 
the Baganda and foreign business interests (pri 
marily British and Israeli). Now on May 1, 1971 
-the government of General Idi Amin Dada has 
announced an incredible 49 percent/51 percen 
deal with the same businesses. 

Beyond the expectation that the businesses woul< 
be returned to private hands, Amin says that Ugand; 
will acquire 49 percent interest, thus supplying almos 
half of the business capital and leaving the power o: 
decision completely in private hands. 

This amounts to the most massive swindle of pubii 
funds by private business interests known anywhere ii 
“independent” Africa— primitive accumulation of capita 
at its most blatant. 

This swindle along with the announcement of the hea 
of the Ivory Coast that he will visit South Africa fo 
talks with its racist Prime Minister Vorster is mor 
unwelcome evidence of the African states’ growing pt 
litical and economic dependence on imperialism. 

— Correspondent, Ugand 

Quebec suffers language bias 

Montreal, Quebec — On May 4 a federal cor 
suiting committee recommended that for federt 
administration, Canada be divided into unilingua 
(read ENGLISH) and bilingual districts. Funn 
thing, but there are no unilingual French district 
at all in the plan. 

The entire province of Quebec is projected as 
bilingual district while the city of Toronto which ha 
nearly 100,000 French-Canadian residents and thousand 
more migrant youth who speak French is supposed t 
be in a unilingual area. It doesn’t meet the 10 percei 
mark they tell us. Just another example of the crud 
racism of the federal government. 

• 

The population of Povungnituk, an Eskimo villag 
in the province of Quebec have appealed to outside hel 
to get rid of Father Andre Steinmann, a missionary wh 
had been throwing his weight around in their con 
munity. They sent a letter, in their language and i 
French, to the Quebec-Presse where it was publishe 
in the May 25 edition. 

It appears they had already asked the governmer 
to help but with no result. One of their most importai 
grievances is that Father Steinmann had destroye 
the good relation which they had had with the white 
of the area. 
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WORKER’S JOURNAL 


Workers fear 4-day week is Chrysler trick 


LITHE LINE 


Many workers are very much concerned over the 
>roposal by the U.A.W. leadership and Chrysler to, as 
hey call it, “try out” a four-day work week of 10 hours 
i day. Many remember that only a few short years ago, 
he U.A.W. was agitating loud and long among Workers 
o fight for a four-day work week with 40 hours’ pay 
-that is, a 32-hour week with 40 hours pay. Although 
t was Reuther’s opposition which started the propaganda 
or that, the idea was so much what workers wanted 
hat Reuther started saying the same thing. But in the 
ind, the U.A.W. leadership always seems to do what 
he companies want. 

UJTO COMPANIES CALL SHOTS 

For example, some of us remember now dead set 
leuther was originally against cost-of-living, what they 
hen called the escalator clause in the contract. I heard 
dcious attacks by Reuther supporters on their opposi- 
ion because they insisted it should be a bargaining 
mint. Then, suddenly Reuther and his followers came 
>ut with the escalator clause in a contract with G.M. 

The workers couldn’t get the U.A.W. leadership to 
;hink in those terms, and the opposition could not budge 
.hem, but as soon as G.M. offered, the escalator clause, 
Reuther grabbed it and praised it as his new-found idea, 
ind U.A.W. President Woodcock was part of all of it. 

Now, without any agitation from workers for a 
LO-hour day, Woodcock and the company alone are 
saying we will try it out, and if workers reject it then 
it won’t last. It’s all because the company has been 
gelling about absenteeism, especially among the younger 
workers — that it has been interfering with production. 
The U.A.W. agreed with the company about absenteeism 
in the same newspaper article in which it was first 


mentioned! Many workers feel the proposal of 10 hours 
a day, four days a week is the way the union plans to 
help the company Combat absenteeism. 

THE CATCH: STRAIGHT TIME 

Woodcock stated in the paper a week or so ago 
that most of the older workers are against the idea, 
but younger workers will accept it. Maybe he is cor- 
rect, because younger workers have not had all the 
bitter experiences with the labor leaders that older 
workers have. Many of the older workers are asking" 
this, without any answer coming from their leaders: 
Will the company continue to pay time-and-a-half for 
any work we pnt in after eight hours a day? This is the 
catch — that we will have to work 40 hours for straight 
time, and after that, if we are called on the fifth day 
and do not yet have 40 hours, the fifth day will be 
straight time also. 

One worker said, “This will be a big help the union 
will be giving the company, at the expense of the work- 
ers. It will save the companies millions in a year not 
to have to pay overtime. And 10 hours a day is just 
too long for a worker to have to keep pace with those 
automated machines. But more important yet is the 
fact that those workers who are steady on the job 
every day are going to be punished because there is 
some absenteeism in the plant.” 

Another worker said, “I’m against the sweetheart 
proposal. I believe in the old saying that a bird in the 
hand is worth more than all those in the bush. It’s not 
what we want. We must force these union bureau- 
crats to take more concern with what we propose in- 
stead — to correct speed-up and working conditions, 
things they don’t want to tackle the company about.” 




FROM THE A 



Ford Rouge 


Detroit, Mich. — Henry “Hank” Wilson has 
been elected President of the Dearborn Assembly 
Plant. He won the run-off in a landslide, 1217 
to 758 for Abe Ellis. There were five candidates 
for the Pres., and three of them had held office 
before, including Abe Ellis. The membership 
was just fed up; they didn’t want any of the old 
crowd. 

Abe Ellis had the backing of Local GOO (Dorosh), 
5 and he plastered the plant with posters and letters prom- 
ising everything. But people remembered that when he 
was Pres, you couldn’t find! a committeeman, there were 
[foremen working, and grievances never got settled. Ellis 
’tried to turn the white workers against Hank, by a 
(whisper campaign that said he was a “Black Panther” 
and that if he was elected white workers wouldn’t get 
sany help. It didn’t work, and I know many white work- 
ers voted for Hank. 

Everyone is waiting now for Hank to take office, so 
t we can get some changes made. But the company is 
making trouble already. The rumor is that we will cut 
[hack to 1968 — 200 workers laid-off— after our “forced 
vacation.” They have cut back now, and the line is 
still running 56 an hour. People are also ’being intimi- 
dated for writing grievances against foremen working. 

— Day shift worker, D.A.P. 


Detroit, Mich.— The company is trying to completely 
break the union now. There wasn’t much left to break, 
but they are going full speed ahead. Several committee- 
men have been given time off in the last month, just 
for attempting to represent workers. I know at least 
three— in Dept. 3, the body shop; Dept. 21, the ware- 
house; and Dept. 11, on the fourth floor. They were 
charged with insubordination. 

If a foreman cusses out a committeeman, nothing 
happens, but if the committeeman argues back at him, 
out he goes. GM knows that the union is in trouble and 
they are taking advantage. Management is also break- 
ing the work standards settlements as soon as they are 
made. The way it is now, a settlement is what you do 
until they find some more work to put on you. 

The final straw was when Bobo, a body shop com- 
mitteeman, was given 30 days off for throwing a cigarette 
on the floor. The next day about 150 body shop workers 
on the second shift called in sick. Foremen kept the line 
going, but the company was sure worried. Tensions are 
so bad that cme rotten foreman on the fifth floor was 
badly beaten up by a worker he pushed a little too far. 

One thing I know for sure. If the union doesn’t fight 
back soon, it won’t exist at all. 

—Afternoon shift, Fleetwood 



Presidents 
kicked out 
by workers 


by John Allison 

The main thrust of local union rank-and-file 
members in this election year seems to be aimed 
at poor working conditions and union misrepre- 
sentation. So far, without exception in Chrysler 
plants, the same pattern shows up in plants 
where unrest led to wildcat strikes. The wildcat 
strikes had to be called because the United Auto 
Workers union will not authorize a strike unless 
they want something from the corporation. 

For example, Eldon Axle bad a wildcat and UAW 
bureaucrats ordered the striking workers back to work. 

This same Chrysler plant was the scene where two 
bosses and one worker were shot to death in the plant 
by another worker who had 1 been harassed by manage- 
ment and then sent home for disciplinary action. (This 
trial recently ended, with the jury judging the worker 
innocent of murder for reason of insanity— after they 
visited the plant and saw the conditions the workers had 
to work under, and this was after management had been 
working night and day for weeks to clean up just the 
filth in the factory, to say nothing of the speed of the 
work.) 

The rank-and-file of this troubled plant defeated 
the president on the first ballot. 

SAME SCRIPT 

Next door, at Dodge Forge, there had been a strike 
over poor working conditions. There was the same 
script: the president went along with the UAW bureau- 
crats in ordering the men back to work. The membership 
defeated this president on the first ballot. 

Sterling Stamping plant had a wildcat strike. The 
UAW said “Return to Work !” The president of the 
local union said “Hell No!” Result: the president was 
re-elected by a big vote. 

Chrysler Centerline parts plant had a wildcat strike 
and many young workers were fired. The UAW said 
to return, the president said hell no. The president was 
re-elected. 

REPRESENTATION — NOT RACE 

Absent from these elections was the question of 
race. Whites replaced some Blacks, and Blacks replaced 
some whites — where it took the votes of all to win. The 
workers were looking at the records of their officers, 
not their color this time as much as they have in the 
recent years. 


I E.IS workers win strike 

Bulletin ! 

Middletown, Conn. — “We beat ’em!” That’s the whole 
story,” a jubilant auto worker told us in the Hibernian 
Hall, where preparations for a giant strike victory cele- 
bration were under way. After more than 20 weeks (143 
days) on strike, the 401 workers of the E.I.S. Automotive 
Corp. had just voted a contract which appeared to in- 
clude almost all their original demands. 


Fleetwood 


Detroit, Mich. — Things have gone from bad 
to worse in the body shop. The company is run- 
ning wild and you can’t get any help from the 
union. Several workers in the body shop have 
been doing loaners’ work — filling in for men that 
are off — but not getting loaners’ pay. 

They have got some of the workers with high 
seniority on the worst jobs in the body shop, and yet 
pew workers are on the easier jobs. I think that there 
is something rotten going on with the 63B’s, because 
Jsome people with low seniority are getting transfers 
[ahead of workers who have been there 15 or 20 years. 

Nearly every job has had more work added on. 
I know one man who is on the wheelhouse job. Hie 
way it is set up now you have to lift the parts off the 
[hooks, put them on the table, put on a strip, weld them, 
bind still catch and load the line. You don’t even have 
■time to catch your breath or go to the bathroom. 

There are men working on jobs in the body shop 
[who are sick, with bad backs, or legs, or some condi- 
tion. They bring a note from their doctors for “light 
.duty,” but it doesn’t mean a damn thing anymore. The 
Company just keeps you on a job that hurts you. And 
then they wonder why that Johnson went and shot 
■people at Chrysler. Well let me tell you, it could happen 
[to you or me, where they drive you until you don’t care 
about anything you're so mad. 

—Body shop worker, Fleetwood 
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KEEEH Monetary crisis, militarized economy, stagnant production 


The fifth international monetary crisis to erupt in 
the last three years is developing further, despite all 
pretenses by the Nixon Administration that it has 
weathered the storm in the speculator’s teapot. 

The value of the U.S. dollar in terms of the West 
German mark, the Dutch guilder, the Belgian and Swiss 
francs has dropped. The “central bankers" — the world's 
dominant banking monopoly— are keeping a watchful 
eye, not wishing to disturb the “Eurodollar” as to cause 
an American and, therefore, a world crisis. France, 
fearful of West Germany's economic might, is not only 
not rocking the U.S. dollar just now, but also is moving 
to allow Britain to enter the "Common Market” as a 
counterbalance to West Germany’s economic strength 
in the whole of Europe. And at first glance, the effect 
on the American workers seems to be nil. 

However, in relationship to the workers’ inflated 
and therefore lowered take-home pay, and even in rela- 
tionship to the strictly monetary issues in the long run, 
this international monetary crisis does reflect an internal 
crisis both in production and continuous unemployment 
as well as in the relationship of Big Capital to little 
capital. 

EURODOLLARS GALORE 

Take the question of the so-called Eurodollars: $50 
billion of these uncontrollable Eurodollars are floating 
around the world.- These represent a potential demand 
for U.S. gold. But Fort Knox itself has “only” about 
$15 billion in gold to back up all U.S. currency. Of the 
two reasons for the excess of Eurodollars in circulation 
— “industrial helotry” which allows American capital 
to build abroad cheaply and make European capital pay 
dearly, and U.S. military spending — the militarization 
is the biggest drain. Were we even not to take into 
actount, for the moment, the $30-billion spent yearly in 
destroying Vietnam, the truth is that 25 years after World 
War II has ended, in peaceful Europe, not war-torn 
Vietnam, there is a U.S. occupation army of no less 
than 250,000! It is these “NATO troops” that the U.S. is 
demanding that Europe, especially West Germany, begin 
to help pay for. Hence the “benign neglect” U.S. im- 
perialism has shown to European capital every time it 
starts screaming about the worthlessness of the Ameri- 
can dollar. 

The reason the present crisis, the worst in the past 
40 years, has met with “benign neglect” is that, tem- 
porarily, it helps Nixon by making U.S. goods less expen- 


sive in Europe and European products more expensive 
in the U.S. and thus helps Nixon with his balance of 
trade problems. 

In a word, what Nixon couldn’t achieve by asking 
NATO “to share the burden of defending” the so-called 
free (sic!) world, Nixon is achieving by this inter- 
European squabble over the American dollar. 

FRANCE, WEST GERMANY, BRITAIN 

European capital is aware that, instead of deeply 
hurting the U.S. dollar abroad, West Germany’s “brave” 
move to challenge the U.S. dollar has helped Nixon 
continue on his mad militarization. The vaunted U.S. 
Trillion Dollar economy may be farcical if the dollar is 
worth only 50c, but who exactly dares challenge that 
monetary might even at half price? 

Not only that. It is a fact that the two biggest losers 
of World War II — Germany and Japan — are now the 
greatest economic giants, and part of it is that they need 
spend no fantastic sums on militarization since U.S. 
“guarantees” their defense. It is a fact that, compared 
to American workers’ wages, the Japanese workers’ 
wages and even the West German, are low indeed. As 
for the Italian workers (not to mention that part of the 
East European working class that is permitted to take 
jobs abroad, and the Algerian, and Black African) their 
wages are lower than British workers’. This worries the 
British workers. The British masses now oppose entry 
into the Common Market. It is here where the latest 
Franco-German crisis is to be seen. 

To put it differently, there are so many inter-capital- 
istic conflicts in Europe, and, above all, so many inter- 
nal crises with the proletariat in each country, that the 
"benign neglect” is just what they are hoping for from 
their own proletariat. 

After all, soon after the last international monetary 
crisis — Spring, 1968 — when De Gaulle tried for a role in- 
dependent of the American dollar, it only ended with a 
near-revolution from his own proletariat. It is to the key 
American economy and especially the American prole- 
tariat that we must now turn. 

AMERICA THE STAGNANT 

The last few issues of Business Week have had a 
special bite in its usual diatribes against the American 
workers, first against “the world’s highest paid steel- 
workers” (See the lead article, p. 1), then against mini- 
mum wages. And, in the latest issue (June 5, 1971), it 
threatens labor with recession if labor doesn’t accept a 


wage-profit spiral in the direction of more profits to stoj 
“a faltering economy.” 

What is the real truth about this “faltering economy’ 
in which, even as the economy moves upward, unemploy 
ment expands— presently well over 6% “in general” anc 
no less than 20% to 30% among Blacks? 

First and foremost stands the militarization of th< 
economy. No less than 45% of the whole national budgei 
goes to war production in peacetime! The $70 billion an 
nually the U.S. expends for destructive purposes is no! 
merely a question of “morality.” It makes U.S. expanded 
production stagnant. It drains the country of goods and 
services, creates inflation abroad as well as at home, 
destroys the natural resources, again both abroad and 
at home, seating at the same time so fantastic a na 
tional debt that neither we nor our children nor grand 
children could hope “to pay back.” When Marx, 1W 
years back, said the only part of the national wealtl 
that belongs to the people is the national debt, he could 
not have imagined just how that millstone about the 
necks of the masses would also undermine capitalism 
itself. It is up to labor to see that America the stagnant 
is nqt allowed once again to recover at the expense ol 
the masses of the American people. 
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i A NOTE TO OUR READERS ill 
ON OUR MOTTO 

! Consciousness of language has jj 
I led many Women’s Liberation ac- jj 
1 tivists to ask us to change our H 


lij motto: “The root of mankind is jjj 
HI man” — a quotation from Karl jj 


jjj Marx, which for many years we ill 


III felt summed up the Marxist-Hu- jlj 
HI manist content of our philosophy, jj) 
•:| The quotation on our front page jjj 
j!j this issue comes from Karl Marx's jjj 
jjj “Critique of the Hegelian Dialect- jjj 
jjj ic”: “Only by a transcendence of jjj 
jjj this mediation, which is neverthe- jjj 
jjj less a necessary presupposition, ||| 
j|j does there arise positive Human- jjj 
jjj ism, beginning from itself.” iji 


ANTI-WAR MOVEMENT 

Memorial Day was observed this year 
in New England with antiwar protests by 
hundreds of veterans. They began in 
Concord, stopped overnight on Lexington 
Green, and then went on to Bunker Hill 
monument. At Lexington they were ar- 
rested for violating the Green’s curfew. 

The night before many residents had 
argued at a Town Hall meeting that the 
curfew should be suspended, but the 
selectmen voted against it 3 to 2. About 
400 town residents came out to be arrest- 
ed with the veterans. They were released 
the next day after paying a fine. 

By the next day, authorities decided 
not to arrest the veterans at Bunker Hill 
despite a ban on camping. 

Observer 

Boston 

A “March and Rally for Peace, Jobs 
and Justice,” timed to coincide with the 
last day of protests in Washington D.C., 
and put together by an informal group 
of Vietnamese veterans, trade-unionists, 
H.S. students, Black militants, and local 
radicals, drew a surprisingly large crowd 
of over 400 here. 

Most of the reactions of passers-by 
were friendly, although there were lots 
of plainclothes cops taking pictures to 
try to intimidate people. The local Viet- 


nam Veterans Against the War carried 
the U.S. flag upside down as a sign of 
distress and the portrait of a Vietnamese 
pacifist who has been jailed by the Ky 
government. 

The organizers had only local speakers 
and excluded politicians and big-shots 
of every kind so as to let people speak 
for themselves. After the scheduled 
speeches, the mike was left open, and 
debate and discussion continued for quite 
a while. 

N&L Committee 
Connecticut 

* * * 

The Winnipeg Committee to Assist War 
Objectors has just issued a current infor- 
mation sheet for those who are consider- 
ing choosing “Canada as an Alternative” 
to military service. It gives information 
on the Canadian scene, on Winnipeg, on 
the ways the Winnipeg Committee can 
help new arrivals, how to obtain perma- 
nent resident status, documents you will 
need, etc. Copies can be obtained from 
us. 

Winnipeg Committee 
175 Colony Street, 
Winnipeg 1, Manitoba, 
Canada [phone: (204 ) 774-93231 

• 

QUESTIONS OF LIFE & DEATH 

In some ways the lives of those mur- 
dered migrant workers in California 
were worse than their deaths. To know 
that 25 men could disappear from the 
face of the earth, and not even be missed, 
is to know the nameless, faceless, in- 
human lives they were forced to live. 
The question is not even so much who 
was guilty of their death, but who was 
guilty of their life? 

Reader 

California 

« % * 

Most of the guys in the shop have been 
following the trial of James Johnson, the 
worker who shot and killed a foreman 
and two fellow-workers after he had been 
fired. The lawyers are trying to prove 
that the working conditions in the shop 
drove him crazy. 

Nobody I know thinks of Johnson as a 
“hero,” but they all can understand how 


Jteader 9 s 


he could have been driven to do what 
he did. In fact, everybody knows some- 
body in every plant who could be driven 
mad the same way. ^ v j - 

What the killing proved was how little 
the company cares about the lives of 
any of us. They just keep driving people 
until somebody cracks and starts sihoot- 
ing. 

Black Worker 
Detroit 

• 

CHINESE PING-PONG 

I was recently surprised to read 1 , the 
other day, how the famous symbol of 
Chinese diplomacy, the ping-pong ball, 
actually has been put to use. Everybody 
is conscious of how this little game has 
been used to promote the image of paci- 
fied Chinese to the outer world. 

But who ever would have thought that 
Chinese refugees on their way to Hong 
Kong would use ping-pong balls stuffed 
inside of plastic bags to give themselves 
buoyancy during the swim toward free- 
dom? 

The article also stated that at least 300 
Chinese have swum to freedom in the 
month of May alone and that “hundreds 
more are waiting” to take the chance. 
The voices of revolt that spoke in the 
Sheng-wu-lien document, a few years 
ago are getting louder. And no ping- 
pong ball is going to be able to hide the 
self-contradictions that exist in Chinese 
or American state capitalism. 

Reader 
East Lansing, Mich. 


terested to call Detroit Edison and ask 
them why they cannot work out a reason- 
able payment plan with ADC mothers. , 
Westside Mothers 
Detroit 

* * * ■■ . j 

I attended a Women’s Conference here, 
where about 150 to 200 people showed up. t 
One of the speakers, who was a black 
intellectual, said that black women don’t 
relate to the WLM because it is white 
middle class ("white middle class women 
stay home all day and say it is boring, 
but black women say they would like to 
stay home in a nice house out in the 
suburbs . . .”). She also said that the 
black woman is “freer in mind” than 
white women; and that Third World 
Women see their struggle as a triple one 
—race, class, sex. 

I can understand the term “Two 
Worlds” when you use it to show that 
there are two worlds within each country 
— but the term “Third World” as she 
used it baffles me a little. 

What puzzled me at the Conference 
was that not one word was said about 
Welfare mothers, or white women work- 
ers. They spoke as if all white women 
are middle class and all black women 
are working class. I know that there is 
a big difference between the black 
middle class and the white middle class, 
but I think what is needed is the seeking 
of a bond with the white working class 
women. The movement as a whole seems 
to disregard them as if “they have not 
reached consciousness” yet, or some- 
thing. 


WOMEN'S LIBERATION 

Detroit Edison Electric Co. has been 
shutting off service to ADC recipients 
even though they pay the full amount 
allotted to them for utilities. The com- 
pany has shown no enthusiasm in work- 
ing out a plan so ADC families may have 
electricity in their homes. They are pro- 
tected by the government from any real 
competition. They should not abuse poor 
people. We would like those who tire in- 


White Woman Worker 
New York 

* * * 

There were daily demonstrations by 
about 30 service workers at the U of M 
last week because the University has 
violated the new contract. Our 20 minute 
paid lunch period 1 was taken away and 
we have a 30 minute unpaid lunch pe- 
riod, and have to work 30 minutes longer. 

The union filed an unfair labor prac- 
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'CULTURE', SCIENCE AND STATE-CAPITALISM 


TWO WORLDS 


by Raya Dunayevskaya 

Author of Marxism and Freedom 

PART II 

T.ilro the removal of an incubus from the brain, 
the death of Stalin, in March, 1953, released 
fantastic, elemental creativity on the part of the prole- 
tariat. Within three short months, the first uprising 
ever against Communist totalitarianism erupted in East 
Germany. This initiated a totally new epoch of freedom 
struggles in East Europe. The “Polish October” had not 
actually developed into a full revolution, but the ideologi- 
cal struggles, especially among the youth, were open- 
ended, many-sided, passionate and brought Humanism of 
Marxism onto the historic stage. 

The revolts culminated in a full-scale revolution in 
Hungary in 1956. With the establishment of a new form 
of workers’ rule — Workers’ Councils — the workers had 
created also the decentralized form of relationships for 
all other sectors of the population so that we had Coun- 
cils of Revolutionary Youth, Councils of Intellectuals as 
well as a proliferation of parties, newspapers, free 
minds. 

No matter what one’s point of concentration was in 
those three-years between the East German uprising 
and the Hungarian Revolution— before the Russian tanks 
moved in to crush the revolution, when the Russians 
feared the possibility of revolution, they had launched 


(4) See “Marx’s Working Out of the Materialist 
Dialectics in the Economic-Philosophic Manuscripts of 
the Year, 1844” by V. A. Karpushin. This article 
(Voprosy Filosofii #3/1955) has never been translated 
into English. Although many other attacks appeared, 
none were as “strictly” philosophic. Nor is it possible, 
now that Khrushchev has become an unperson and the 
21st Congress of the Party has been played down, to 
see, how from open attacks on the Humanism of Marx- 
ism, the bureaucracy suddenly tried to usurp it for its 
own use by having the reigning philosopher, Mitin, then 
declare Khrushchev’s report to contain “the magnificent 
and noble conception of Marxist-Leninist socialist 
humanism” (!). I have traced through the changes of 
line on the subject of Humanism for the years, 1955-59 
in Nationalism, Communism, Marxist Humanism and the 
African- Asia Revolutions, pp. 22-29. (Left Group, Cam- 
bridge University Labour Club, England, 1961.) 


a deliberately abstract discussion of the dialectic, “the 
negation of the negation” (4) — there was no doubt 
whatever that the masses in revolt were a new breed. 
Even so simple a slogan as “Bread and Freedom” 
pointed to new ways of uniting economics and philosophy. 

The historic, the unique, the new initiated in East 
Germany in 1953, climaxed in Hungary in 1956, reborn 
in the 1960’s throughout East Europe and culminating in 
Czechoslovakia in 1968 (5), and, as the Ifolish strikes at 
the end of 1970 showed, the resistance has not yet 
ended. All these epochal developments have yet to be 
grasped by intellectuals for what they were, are: a move- 
ment from practice both to freedom and to theory, a 
still developing new dialectics of liberation. 

Paradoxically, the state-capitalist tendency which 
had looked towards just such spontaneous outbursts, 
had enthusiastically hailed the East German uprising, 
failed to meet the challenge to theory from practice. 
While I had begun to pose, the moment Stalin died, the 
question of the relationship between philosophy and rev- 
olution, the working out of a new relationship between 
theory and practice that would be rooted both in actual- 
ity and in dialectics, (6), the co-founder of the Tendency 
was moving away from open Marxism. Whether that was 
due to the fact that McCarthyism was in full bloom in 
the U.S., or was due to his changed attitude to nation- 
alism, the indisputable fact is that he glorified, first 
West Indian nationalism, then Cuba, and then raised 
Nkrumah to the level of Lenin, if not a notch above. 

[When I first read Johnson’s state- 
ment, “In one of the remarkable episodes in revolu- 
tionary history, he (Nkrumah) single handedly outlined 
a programme based on the ideas of Marx, Lenin and 
Gandhi ... ”, I wrote: “I admit that combining Marx, 
Lenin and Gandhi is quite a feat. But for a pamphleteer 
like J. R. Johnson who thundered so for the Soviet 
United States of Europe, Soviet United States of Asia, 
world revolution, the struggle against bureaucracy ‘as 
such,’ the self-mobilization of the masses and for new 


(5) See Czechoslovakia: Revolution and Counter- 
Revolution. (News & Letters Pamphlet, 1968.) 

(6) “An Exchange of Letters on Hegel’s Absolute 
Idea” (May 12, May 20, May 22, 1953) which appeared 
as Appendix in the mimeographed edition of Extracts of 
Lenin’s Philosophic Notebooks (News & Letters, Novem- 
ber, 1955). 


passions and new forces to reconstruct society on totally 
new beginnings— to end with Nkrumah as representa- 
tive of the new, the new, is rather pathetic. There is 
nothing to add but to say with Hamlet, ‘Alas, poor 
Yorick, I knew him’.” (Afro-Asia Revolutions, supra, 
p. 9ftn.)l (7) 

Naturally this not only did not stop the Tendency’s 
full development into Marxism-Humanism, but also, and, 
(Continued on Page 7) 


(7) Perhaps this is the place to comment not only 
on what J. R. Johnson had written on Nkrumah, but 
also on his sudden rewriting of the history of the state- 
capitalist tendency. 

Johnson’s pamphlet from which I quoted p. 77, was 
called Facing Reality and carried, as Appendix, a fan- 
tastic rewrite of the history of the state-capitalist 
tendency upon which I did not bother to comment. Tins 
deafness to reality calling itself Facing Reality has since 
then, however, not only rewritten the history of, but 
published the Tendency document itself, State-CapitaRsm 
and World Revolution, as if it were a product of C. L. S. 
James alone. If we are to believe Martin Glaberman, 
who writes the preface to this new publication, “the 
author was C. L. R. James. Perhaps this will help to 
place James, who wrote for a number of years under 
the pseudonym of J. R. Johnson, in a truer light as a 
major inheritor and continuator of the Marxist tradi- 
tion.” 

One thing can be said for Martin Glaberman. As 
against the sudden long list of names appended as pre- 
fators to the republication of the document in England 
in 1956, all of whom had nothing to do with the 
writing of the document, and some of whom were 
adherents, not of the state-capitalist tendency, but of 
bureaucratic-collectivism, Martin Glaberman is an 
exponent of the state-capitalist theory. Too bad that 
since his grandiose pronunciamento, above, he too has 
separated himself from James, who had not only split the 
state-capitalist tendency, . but also split from the 
co-author of Facing Reality. It was left to Paul Buhle 
and Radical America (Vol. IV, No. 4, May, 1970) to 
present “with the encouragement of C. L. R. James” 
a new collection, without any compunction what 
ever to cite which are Tendency documents, and which 
are individual writings, on any subject whatever. It is a 
mishmash worthy of not-so-radical American eclecticism. 
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Views 


I tice against the University, and we plan 

I more demonstrations. The University 

, sent us a letter stating that anyone who 

• * left wwk would be fired The demons tra- 
. ’ tions are being made by the janitors, not 

r . the union. 

After the disappointment of the last 
contract, the rank and file — about one 
third of us are women — formed our own 
policing committee, consisting of 10 
workers. 

Woman Janitor 

Ann Arbor, Mich. 

* * * 

Groups in Dublin, Cork and elsewhere 
in Southern Ireland have written us, 
“The initial obstacles are much more 
primitive here ... the legal inequities 
still huge . . . the contraceptive laws 
are brutal.” They have undertaken action 
to pressure the Minister of Finance for 
reform in the treatment of widows, de- 
serted wives, and unmarried mothers. 

Last month they took a train to Belfast, 
where contraceptives can be purchased 
legally, and brought back hundreds of 
all varieties to challenge the archaic 
laws of Dublin. In front of the customs 
officials they swallowed their pills and 
dared the officials, “Now, confiscate 
that.” Dozens of women waved their 
purchases over their heads, and created 
such a scene that the embarrassed cus- 
toms officials finally let everyone through 
as quickly as they could. 

WL Activist 
New York 

• 

CORRECTION FROM JAPAN 

There was an unfortunate mistake in 
your report of the Japanese elections in 
your last issue. You reported that “In 
Osaka, they kicked out Ryokichi Mi- 
nobe.” Ryokichi Minobe is the governor 
of Tokyo, a socialist, and he got a sweep- 
ing victory. In Osaka, it was Gisen Sato 
who was kicked out. (He is no relation to 
Prime Minister Sato.) 

It was not only in Tokyo and Osaka, 



but also in many satellite towns that 
socialists, supported by communists, 
kicked out conservatives. Even in the 
country they got far more votes than in 
the last election. 

At the end of June the election of 
members of the House of Councilors will 
be held. 

Correspondent 

Tokyo 

• 

ON COMMUNICATION 

I have just read Marxism and Freedom 
for the fourth time, and this time it is 
sinking in much more. I argue a great 
deal with some of the “revolutionaries” 
here. They have no sense of a global or 
philosophic view, and no sense of where 
ideas come from. I don’t always feel 
comfortable about the word “dialectic,” 
but to think dialectically is really the 
difference between being alive and being 
death-in-life. 

Some of the “revolutionaries” are so 
interested in what they call “imperial- 
ism” that they have forgotten all about 
capitalism. Some of them seem to feel 
they have to be in a “commune” to 
communicate. They talk about an “at- 
mosphere of communication.” All they 
mean is that they don’t want to have to 
talk to other people. They don’t give a 
damn for 90 percent of the people here, 
and just live off the fat of the land, 
especially the Americans. When they are 
interested in listening, then I’ll be in- 
terested in “communication.” 

Youth 

Quebec 

£■ * * 

Write on! I have just recently freed 
myself from the “school” system here. 
I’m afraid that if people really want to 
be educated, they will have to get to- 
gether and do it themselves. That’s what 
we’re working on here. I enjoyed your 
sample copy. Everything is more news- 
worthy and journalistically complete 
than I can find in most other national 


information sheets, free or established. 
I am looking forward to future issues. 
Thanks. 

S.W. 

New Jersey 

1 ( * * * 

I work at an academic job because it 
pays well, and I don’t have to punch a 
clock. When I compare the vitality of 
News and Letters to the sterile word- 
world that my job is, I feel sick to my 
stomach. 

Sympathizer 
Ann Arbor 

* * ♦ 

The great power of N&L is that it is 
the only organization on the Left that is 
not involved with some state power. Or- 
ganizations that get more attention are 
unbelievably ineffective in terms of what 
has to be done. There is no danger in- 
volved that they could “take over” and 
set up an elitist state. They couldn’t pos- 
sibly do what they set out to do, because 
they have no links with what the people 
in this country want. 

Most kids in this country feel there is 
something basically wrong with the sys- 
tem we are living under. Most workers, 
I am sure, feel the same. We have to 
have something different, and soon, or 
we are going to have a police state. 


SDS was an unbelievably promising 
thing at one time, but it turned into its 
opposite because it didn’t have 1 a theory 
that led them anywhere. I don’t question 
people’s motives — it’s just that it is very 
difficult for someone growing up in a 
middle-class life to see what the real 
contradictions in this society are, and 
what you can do about them. 

Marxist-Humanism has to be able to 
explain things to people who are looking 
for answers. Nobody else is doing it. 

High School Student 
Los Angeles 

FARMWORKERS BENEFIT 

We would like to extend a personal 
invitation to all our friends who may be 
in California on Saturday, July 10, to 
attend a Benefit Concert for farmwork- 
ers on that date at Spartan Stadium, San 
Jose State College. Joan Baez will sing, 
and there will be a fine afternoon of 
entertainment for the whole family. 

Tickets are $3, and all proceeds will 
go to the farmworkers movement. Ad- 
vance tickets can be ordered from: 

Fiesta Campesina 
c/o Pete G. Velasco 
PO Box 130 
Delano, Cal. 93215 


WHAT IS NEWS & LETTERS? A unique combination 
of workers and intellectuals. 

ORGANIZATION — We are an organization of Marxist Humanists — blacks and 
whites who are seeking to change our conditions of life in the shops, the 
schools, the society as a whole. To do this we feel that all of us — workers in 
the factories, students in the universities and high schools — must come to- 
gether and talk about how we can end speed up and racism in the plants, 
miseducation in the school; how we can build different human relations, by 
abolishing the division between mental and manual labor. 

PAPER — This is the only paper of its kind, anywhere, edited by a black 
worker, Charles Denby, who works in an auto plant. The only paper written 
by working people, youth and black people fighting for freedom, in the U.S.A. 
and in other countries. 

The only paper that features a regular column, “Two Worlds,” by 
Raya Dunayevskaya, chairman of the National Editorial Board, and author 
of Marxism and Freedom. 

We invite yon to write for the paper, and to join our organization. 
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YOUTH FOCUS 

Valley State students arrested 



Los Angeles, Calif — On May 5, 1971, one 
year after the senseless murder of seven students 
at Kent State University in Ohio, hundreds of 
students at San Fernando Valley State College 
participated in a non-violent demonstration de- 
signed to show solidarity with the Vietnamese 
people against America’s continually escalating 
aggression. 

By the end of the demonstrations there were 77 
people arrested, many severely beaten by batons. Most 
people arrested were charged with misdeameanors — 
failure to disperse, illegal assembly, disturbing the peace 
and participating in a riot. 

BANK OF AMERICA 

The day began with speakers from the Committee 
for New Corporate Priorities whose Bank of America 
•Task Force had intensively researched the role of the 
bank in both foreign and domestic exploitation. The 
students decided to march to the nearby branch of the 
B. of A. to distribute informational leaflets and speak 
with customers and employees about the part which such 
institutions play in the imperialistic policies of the 
United States. 

Approximately 500 students went into the bank car- 
rying signs. Several people burned their draft cards, 
bank books, and Standard Oil credit cards. After about 
30 minutes a dispersal order was given by the deputized 
bank manager. When the students exited without trouble, 
they found outside the bank some 100 members of the 
Tactical Squad of the Los Angeles Police Department 
who were massing on the other side of the street. 

The police declared the assembly illegal and ordered 
the crowd to disperse immediately. The students moved 
across the street and began to march toward the cam- 
pus, while motorcycle pigs yelled at them. 

A few rocks were hurled when the police entered 


Stuck in Juvenile Hall 

Los Angeles, Calif. — Central Juvenile Hall in 
Los Angeles probably does more harm than good 
to most people who pass through it. In the 
receiving unit things are loosely run, with the 
girls allowed to spend much of their time in 
the dayroom. 

Most of the counselors are understanding and willing 
to talk to you. Still you have no privacy and little free- 
dom. You do as you are told because there is nothing 
else to do — except go to lock-up. 

But when you are transferred to a field unit, the 
atmosphere changes. All written material is confiscated. 
Just when you have made a friend or two and might 
need them, you will be deliberately separated from them. 

In the field unit we were supposed to have co-eds; 
have a chance to talk with the boys being held. But the 
co-eds were cancelled half the time for one reason or 
another. Any AWOL attempt would result in having a 
cj^ed cancelled. Any time the counselors thought we 
were being too noisy, or if we really did act up, a co-ed 
was cancelled. Furthermore, even if the co-ed was not 
cancelled, you had to be out of confinement for 72 hours 
to be able to go. 

Showers at Central Had no curtains and there was a 
mirror so that the authorities could see what you were 
doing on the toilet. You were not allowed anything with 
sharp edges or metal in it. 

All mail is read before being sent or received. Any 
time they don’t like what you write, they send it back; 
if they don’t approve of a letter sent to you, you don’t 
get it. 

In general you are locked in, your individual identity 
is of little or no importance and therefore your individ- 
uality is repressed. You are stuck in Juvenile Hall until 
a group of authorized strangers decides what to do with 
you, many times until a licensed stranger wants you. 
the campus where a crowd of about 1,500 had gathered. 


They then moved back off campus and called for rein- 
forcements. The arrests now took place. 

The City Attorney’s office, in an effort to weed out 
so-called radical leaders at Valley State, has added 
to the complaint against five of us a charge of inciting 
to riot. 

TRIALS AHEAD 

The trials will be beginning shortly and will prob- 
ably last throughout the summer. Money is desperately 
needed to help pay for legal defense, and we appeal 
to the anti-war community to contribute as much as they 
can to support those students who put their bodies on 
the line to demonstrate against Nixon’s catastrophic 
foreign policies, and racist oppression which is Tricky- 
Dick’s domestic program. 

The action against the Valley State students is a 
pre determined efort to intimidate the growing anti-war 
movement on the campus and in the community. All 
Power to the People ! 

Phil Melnick 

Chairman, San Fernando Valley State College 
Students Legal Defense Committee 

Anti-apartheid protest 

East Lansing, Mich. — A protest march 
against apartheid policies in South Africa, the 
war in Vietnam and the suppression of Black 
Panthers, turned out to be one of the most sig- 
nificant mass rallies held in East Lansing all year. 
The rally, in observance of African World Solidarity 
Day, brought out a crowd of about 200 Blacks and whites 
to condemn racist policies in the “wars at home and 
abroad.” 

The rally, which was supported by groups like the 
MSU Black Veterans, was also in protest against MSU 
involvement with General Motors (stock-holding shares) 
and against the American policies of compliance with 
Portugal and South Africa (in the forms of military aid.) 

Students and faculty walked in drizzling rain from 
the International Center (where they demonstrated in 
front of the African Studies Center) to the Student Union, 
where they flocked to hear speakers. State Rep. Jackie 
Vaughan (D-Detroit) linked up the repression in South- 
ern Africa with the repression in the case of Angela 
Davis. 

People's College at Fisk II. 

Nashville, Tenn. — The Black students here 
at Fisk and elsewhere in Nashville have formed 
an off-campus school called the “People’s Col- 
lege” which serves the . purpose of politically 
educating Black college students (usually from a 
Marxist point of view) and providing a place to 
analyze and participate in movements in the 
community. 

Originally designed only for college students, plans 
are now to include political education classes for high 
school students and local workers. Eventually we hope 
to form a United Black Student Front encompassing all 
Black college students from local colleges, Black and 
white and students from the local high schools. 

As for the community itself Black people in Nashville 
are presently boycotting white businesses as a lever to 
alleviate some injustices suffered by Blacks in this city. 
The Black Community Conference (a coalition of orga- 
nizations) is spearheading this struggle and has held 
Saturday marches for the last four or five weeks. 

As for the movement itself I can’t claim to speak 
for everybody here at Fisk but there seems to be a need 
nationwide for a uniting of revolutionary theory and 
practice to move the Black masses as during the early 
’60s. 

—Black Student,. Fisk 


DOING AND THINKING 


Rock establishment 
killed Jimi Hendrix 

Rock and roll began as a driving, visceral expression 
of youthful energy trying, however unclearly, to go be- 
yond the limits that American society imposes on us. But 
at the same time the powers that rule the society, per- 
sonified by the record companies and the mass media, 
constantly use rock music as a means of short circuiting 
the energy that called it into being. They attempt to 
pervert our desires in order to make this society some- 
how acceptable to us, and they promise us a happiness 
that this society cannot provide. 

There are two main fantasies that serve this purpose. 
The first is the idea that a really new way of life can be 
built without a total transformation of society, without a 
social and political revolution. The second is the concept 
of “making it,” the idea that liberation and happiness 
can be achieved by an individual if he succeeds in this 
exploitative society. The latest version of this second 
fantasy is becoming a rock star. Jimi Hendrix was mar- 
tyred for this fantasy. 

ISOLATED FROM BLACKS 

The music industry and the media did two deadly 
things to Hendrix: they reified him, turned him into a 
thing, a superstar; and they intentionally isolated him 
from black people. The way that Hendrix was crushed by 
the role he was forced into reveals both the way that this 
society turns people’s accomplishments into an independ- 
ent power opposed to them, and America’s complex schi- 
zoid fixation with black people — one of simultaneous at- 
traction and repulsion. 

White people always related to his music more than 
black people did, and Hendrix tried to break out of this 
isolation from his own people. But whenever he tried to 
make political statements he was stifled, and when he 
tried to turn his money over to the Black Panther Party 
and set up a black artists’ collective the record com- 
panies stopped him. These frustrations brought his feel- 
ing of desperate frustration to a head, and this is wbat 
killed him. 

Music, especially rock music, must become a way 
of relating to people, rather than an ego trip. It expresses 
the desires of millions of people, and we’ve got to use 
it as a way of really fighting against the old society, 
rather than as an energy drain that leads us back into 
futile fantasies of individual salvation in an inhuman 
society. —David Payne and Bernard Wendell 


BLACK-RED VIEW 


(Continued from Page 1) 

by white soldiers. No officer with any authority had 
ever acted on or would even listen to their grievances. 
One Black Airman related, “. . . on Base Alert I was 
late, and got fined $15, but the white boys did the same 
thing, and they got nothing ...” 

Among the demands that the Black Airmen pre- 
sented to their white Officers, (who after the riot wanted 
to know what the problems were!) were release of the 
three Blacks who were jailed, and, that every Black 
man on the Base be released with an honorable dis- ~ 
charge until race prejudice is stopped! When asked 
about their ‘leaders’, (since in all cases like this only 
leaders may negotiate) the Blacks answered: “Our group 
has no name and no leaders.” 

What happened at Travis Air Force Base is hap- 
pening in varying degrees around the world where 
American troops are stationed. In Viet Nam Black 
troops have demonstrated in praise of Malcolm X and 
Martin Luther King. Last winter in Hanau, Germany, 
after a young Black soldier was murdered, Black troops 
invaded the Orderly Room, belted the Officer of the 
Day, and declared a “day of ^outrage.” 

DRAFT EQUALS PRISON 

These growing actions of discontent, seemingly moti- 
vated by an instance of outrage, are only the top of 
the iceberg of disenchantment with the Armed Forces 
and that dirty war in Viet Nam and Southeast Asia. 
For many Black youth, being drafted is tantamount to 
being sent to prison, without having committed any- 
thing criminal. And, they are well aware that many 
white youth escape the Armed Forces because of their 
privileged status; as students, as sons of the wealthy 
or influential politicians, or by having knowledge of 
the loop holes in the draft laws. 

For the Nixon administration to appoint a Black 
Admiral, and a Black General, in no way mitigates the 
ugly fact that American Capitalist society is funda- 
mentally rapist on every level, and no amount of “legal” 
desegregation can change that reality. 

The protest of Black GI’s at Travis Air Force Base 
and all over the world, and the white Veterans Against 
the War in Viet Nam who demonstrated in Washington, 
D.C. and at Bases all over the country, are simply 
saying that this Administration, this Capitalist society, 
this country; greatest of all imperialist exploiters, is no 
longer acceptable to humanity, and they, the troops, 
are no longer willing to be used for conquest abroad or 
suppression i at home. 
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(Continued from Page 5) 

above all, the objectivity of the specific form of Marx’s 
philosophy of liberation was embraced by great masses 
of people having nothing whatever to do with ideological 
battles that appear in factional form, and everything to 
do with their spontaneous struggles for freedom under 
a concrete banner of liberation. The socialism “with a 
human face” was embraced first by the East Europeans 
who were fighting for freedom from Communism, then 
by the African Revolutions gaining freedom from West- 
ern imperialism, and even, at first, by Castro defeating 
both internal reaction and U.S. imperialism. (8) 


(8) The New Left Review, Jan.-Feb., 1961, repro- 
duced Fidel Castro’s 1959 declaration: “Standing between 
the two political and economic ideologies or positions 
being debated in the world, we are holding our own 
positions.. We have named it humanism, because its 
methods are humanistic, because we want to rid man 
of all fears, directives and dogmatisms. We are revolu- 
tionising society without binding or terrorising it. The 
tremendous problem faced by the world is that it has 
been placed in a position where it must choose be- 
tween capitalism, which starves people, and communism, 
which resolves economic problems but suppresses the 
liberties so greatly cherished by man .... That is why 
we have said that we are one step ahead of the right 
and the left, and that this is a humanistic revolution, 
because it does not deprive man of his essence, but 
holds him as its basic aim . . . Such is the reason for 
my saying that this revolution is not red, but olive- 
green, for olive-green is precisely our color, the color of 
the revolution brought by the rebel army from the heart 
of the Sierra Maestra.” 


Preface to British edition 

(Continued from Page 1) 

called Marxists now try to bring the British workers to 
the support of the present Russian regime on the plea 
that the principles of the Russian Revolution have been 
adhered to. The change that has taken place in Russia 
is tragic in its consequences for the world. 

A situation like this makes a re-statement of the 
fundamental principles of Marxism a necessity. That 
is what this book consists of. “Marxism,” says the 
author, “is a theory of liberation or it is nothing.” . . . 
* * * 

THE EFFORTS of the supporters of the Russian 
regime to make that regime acceptable to British work- 
ers have been helped by the widespread belief that the 
state ownership of capital is the guarantee of freedom. 
Britain has made a big contribution to this misconcep- 
tion . . . 

The transfer of capital to the state places the 
workers in the same relation to capital as in Britain 
and America. The constant renewal and extension of 
capital by labour is as real in Russia as elsewhere . . . 

Nothing has happened since Marx was working on 
Capital that detracts in any way from the conclusions he 
arrived at . . . 

Those conclusions are confirmed by every move to 
deal with Britain’s present crisis. The ruthless legis- 
lation directed against the militants on the factory 
floor reflects the determination of the ruling circles 
to curb the efforts of the workers to improve their con- 
ditions of labour. They demand more production from 
workers who, despite three agreed cuts in working 
hours since 1919, have been working longer hours than 
before the first world war. They want a greater pro- 
portion of production to go towards profits. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer complained that “the share of 
company profits has fallen from 14% per cent in 1964 
to about 10 per cent in 1970.” 

* * * 

THIS COUNTRY has a Labour movement that is 
numerically strong, but weak in the important field of 
theory . . . 

The top leaders of the trade unions differ little 
from those of the Parliamentary Labour Party. The 
struggles that gave rise to the trade unions have no 
meaning for them. The unofficial strikes are not seen 
in the setting of growing resistance by the workers 
against the conditions of capitalism. That, they think, 
is impossible without the guidance of leaders. In this 
regard the points made by the author of this book on 
the self-activity of the workers during the Paris Com- 
mune and the Russian Revolution, apart from what else 
it contains, makes it worth reading . . . 

For Marx, the welfare of humanity rested in the 
hands of the oppressed workers. Stalin and his col- 
leagues appalled the world by the crimes they com- 
mitted — in the name of Marx. They riveted the chains 
of slavery tighter than ever while they posed as the 
undisputed champions of freedom . . . 

Marx stands out in contrast to those pygmies who 
make long speeches at Party Congresses, allegedly de- 
Stalinized, first by Khrushchev and now by Brezhnev. 
* * * 

THIS HUMAN passion for freedom is recognized 
by the author, who, because of that, chose the apt and 
proper title for her book. She connects Marx more 
(Continued on Page 8) 


'CULTURE 1 , SCIENCE AND STATE-CAPITALKM 


The whole new, Third World that was bom sans 
any “leadership” from the Communist world led to the 
historic split in that orbit, not because either the Russian 
or Chinese Communist Parties were moving together 
with these new “storm centers of world revolution,” 
but because both state powers were fighting for direc- 
tion of and control over, (especially the latter), a world 
movement which emerged elementally, independent of 
all existing state powers— East and West, private capi- 
talist, or state-capitalists calling themselves Communist. 

It is true that, at first, Mao’s Communism appeared 
as the greater force of attraction — in theory, with its 
dictum that “power comes out of the barrel of a gun”; 
in practice, with the “Great Leap Forward” which prom- 
ised to skip both capitalism and socialism, and go 
“directly” to Communism. When, however, it had become 
clear that the “Great Leap Forward” had ended in great 
disaster, and when U.S. imperialism chose to throw the 
gauntlet (filled with devastating, barbaric bombs), not 
to mighty China, but to little North Vietnam, the Third 
World kept away from both ends of the Sino-Soviet con- 
flict, solidarizing, instead, with North Vietnam. 

1965 ended disastrously for all of China’s “foreign 
policies,” be they for Asia or Africa or Latin America, 
not to mention as contender for leadership of the whole 
Communist world. Yet the launching of a preventive 
civil war, called the Cultural Revolution, soon after the 
collapse of the hoped-for Peking-Djakarta axis to coun- 
teract both the U.S.-NATO Axis and the Moscow-Warsaw 
Pact Nations, was not so much the result of “foreign 
policies” as the product of a retrogressionist philosophy 
which originated in the failure of the Great Leap For- 
ward, and now held that, in place of “one day equals 
20 years,” it would take no less than “a century” — “or 
more” (!) to establish socialism. What preceded the 
“Cultural Revolution” of 1966, and may, indeed, be 
called its first form — the Socialist Education Campaign 
(1962-3) — rested on an attack on Marx’s Humanist 
Essays. (9) Though, in the 1960’s, it was directed 
mainly against “Russian revisionism,” the truth is that 
both Russia and China decided jointly to call the East 
European Freedom Fighters “revisionists.” The Russian 
theoreticians maintained their leadership of the Com- 
munist world and grounded the struggle with alleged 
revisionism in a “critique” of Marx’s Economic-Philo- 
sophic Manuscripts because that had become the banner 
of the revolutionary proletarian opposition to existing 
Communism. 

The only contribution the Chinese Communists made 
to this struggle with revisionism was to constantly 
accuse their dissidents of wishing to establish “Petofi 
circles” in China (10). Then, when the Sino-Soviet conflict 
erupted, the Chinese added the adjective, Russian, 
before the noun, “revisionism," without, however, eras- 
ing either the adjective, Hungarian or Humanist. Clearly, 
a spectre is indeed haunting Communism, haunting it 
from below, from practice — the spectre of Marx’s 
Humanism. 

Both giant Communist state powers were alike also 
in substituting science for the self-activity of the masses 
as the “proof” of the “superiority” of their social order, 
thereby proving, instead, the correctness of Marx’s 
Humanist attack on science: “To have one basis for 
life and another for science is a priori a lie.” 

THE LIE OF SCIENCE 

This is where where state-capitalism calling itself 
Communism shows its affinity to private capitalism. 
Since, however, science’s “equalizer” (the H-bomb) not- 
withstanding, Russia (much less China) has not yet 
“caught up” with U.S. industrial might, both Commu- 
nist powers are looking for trade. And, since there is 
no way for U.S.’s industrial might to escape economic 
crises and strikes and opposition movements from youth 
to antLwar to Black revolutions, it too wants trade. The 
present mild flirtation with China has, of course, other 
“balancing” features in mind as it competes with Russia 
for world mastery. But nothing changes basics: the non- 
viability of state-capitalism, as of private capitalism, 
due to the exploitation of labor, reveals the more clearly 
science’s impotence. 

In a word, the lie of science shows itself nowhere 
more glaringly than in the attitude to labor. Thus, 
Khrushchev, at the height of his power, proclaimed: “It 
is only logical that the country of victorious socialism 
would have . . . blazed a trail into outer space.” When, 
however, the paeans of praise to science came down to 
earth, they turned out to foe pure capitalistic admonitions 

(10) See especially Mao, Gn the Correct Handling 
of Contradictions Among the People. 

(9) See Chou Yang, “The Fighting Task Confronts 
Workers in Philosophy and the Social Speeches,” speech 
delivered at the 4th Enlarged Session of the Committee 
of the Department of Philosophy and Social Science of 
the Chinese Academy of Sciences, Oct. 26, 1963: “The 
modern revisionists and some bourgeois scholars try to 
describe Marxism as humanism ... In particular, they 
make use of certain views on ‘alienation’ expressed 
by Marx in his early Economic-Philosophic Manuscripts, 
1844 ... in the early stage of development of their 
throught, Marx and Engels were indeed somewhat influ- 
enced by humanist ideas . . . But when they formulated 
the materialist conception of history and discovered 
the class struggle is the motive force of social develop- 
ment, they immediately got rid of this influence.” 


for workers to work hard and harder. (11) Thus, while 
Mao canonized the superiority of science into the Consti- 
tution itself, the dictum for labor remained what it had 
been through “Great Leaps Forward,” all on the backs 
of that labor, most concretely spelled out: “Each person 
must work ten hours ami engage in ideological studies 
for two hours a day. They are entitled to one day of 
rest every ten days." 

By no accident whatever, glorification of science 
is the mark not only of the ruling classes in the age of 
“scientific and technological revolutions,” but also of 
theoreticians busy revising Marxism. Not the deliberate 
statist misnaming of revolutionary proletarian opposition 
as “revisionist,” but the genuine historic revisions have 
always used “science” in the fight against “the Hegelian 
dialectic” which turned out to be the fight against 
the proletarian revolution, for the “defense of the father- 
land.” Eduard Bernstein was the first, back at the 
end of the 19th century; Louis Althusser is the latKt 
but be is sure not to be the last since, of necessity, these 
proponents of “science” and opponents of “philosophy” 
are sure to keep reappearing so long as capitalism is 
not torn up, root and branch, the world over. 

What concerned us here was, on the one hand, the 
achievements of the state-capitalist theory which kept rev- 
olutionaries from tail-ending Stalinism into imperialist 
war, and, by relating the new stage of world capitalist 
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a new appendix “Mao’s China and the ‘Proletarian 
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development to the specific forms of workers revolt 
against it, aligning with the latter. On the other hand, 
the inadequacy of the state-capitalist theory which, with- 
out development into Marxist-Humanism, could not cope 
with the actual movement from practice that refused 
to be only the muscle of revolution and let the intellec- 
tuals do the theorizing. 

The masses — all the new forces of revolution— have 
shown how different proletarian “subjectivity” is from 
petty-bourgeois subjectivity. They refuse any longer to be 
only the forces of revolution, for they are also its Reason, 
active participants in working out the philosophy of 
liberation for our age. Now that they have done so, 
isn’t it time for intellectuals to begin, with them, to fill 
the theoretic void left in the Marxist movement since 
Lenin’s death? At no time has this been more impera- 
tive than now when a new generation of revolutionaries 
has been born, but is so disgusted with “the old” as to 
turn away from both theory and history as if actions, 
- without those unifying forces of historic and theoretic 
continuity, can devise shortcuts to revolution. Jean-Paul 
Sartre’s advice to youth to reject history notwithstand- 
ing, a “newness” that treats history as if it werSi’t 
there dooms itself to impotence. A Hitler with his Mein 
Kampf could break with history; a revolutionary youth 
movement cannot. Nor can one continue to delude one- 
self that theory can be gotten “en route.” To turn one’s 
back on philosophy is as big a lie as is the lie of science 
separated from life. 

Marx foresaw the impasse of modern science not 
because he was a prophet, but because he had made 
the human being the subject of all development and 
saw that there was no other answer to: can mankind 
be free in an age when the machine is master of man, 
not man of machine. There is still no other answer. It is 
from this ground that we today face what Hegel called 
“the birth-time of history” and Marx called the unity of 
theory and practice, of philosophy and revolution, of 
mental and manual labor, the new human dimension, 
“thoroughgoing Naturalism or Humanism.” 

May 1, l&ll 

(11) The just-concluded 24th Congress of the Rus- 
sian Communist Party reiterated that it was most based 
on the 22nd Congress. Though none of the promises have 
been realized which were made at the Congress a full 
decade ago, the full concentration on labor productivity 
remains. And the 1961 Program was most explicit: 

“ ... it is necessary to raise the productivity of 
labor in industry by more than 100 per cent within ten 
years ... To increase labor productivity and reduce 
production costs . . . implies a higher rate of increase 
in labor productivity as compared with remuneration 
. . . (and in) the second decade every family, including 
newlyweds, will have a comfortable flat conforming to 
the requirements of hygiene and cultured living.” 
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By Eugene Walker 


Jo-Etha Collier gunned down 


“The car started. It was full of young white 
men . . . I felt something hard and cold smash me 
between the eyes. It was an empty whisky bottle . . . 
The white men piled out and stood over me . . . 
'Yeh're a lucky bastard . . . yuh might’ve been a 
dead nigger now.' ’’—Richard Wright. Autobiograph- 
ical Sketch. 1938. 

* * * 

Jo-Etha Collier, young, Black, just graduated 
from high school, was gunned down in Drew, Miss., 
by whites in a passing car on May 27. 

Despite assurances that the killing was “an 
isolated senseless act,” the murder pointed more to 
the fact that the barbarism which has always been 
at the heart of the white southern way of life has 
yet to be rooted out. 

If further proof was needed, all one had to do 
was move from Drew, Miss., to Chattanooga, Tenn. 
There, a few days prior to the Mississippi shooting, 
a revolt by the black population was put down by 
the police and National Guard. The newly elected 
“moderate” mayor, part of the “new southern 
image.” could only analyze the revolt as the “work 
of hooligans and criminal elements,” and certainly 
not a racial problem. 

The Chattanooga police killed an intoxicated 
Black man during the revolt, claiming he was ad- 
vancing on them. Witnesses and an autopsy proved 
he was shot in the back. The mayor reported the 
police version of the incident as the official one, 
and has had no further comment. 

In Drew and nearby Ruleville, Miss., Blacks 
reacted to Jo-Etha Collier's wanton murder with 
anger and began demonstrations. Over 2,000 at- 
tended her funeral. Almost no whites came. 

The Black anger and power is the force which is 


determined to tear out, root and branch, the racist 
character of America. The mayors of the South or 
North who see no racial problem are blind to the 
meaning of Chattanooga, as are the generals of 
Travis Air Force Base who proclaim that the armed 
forces believe in equal opportunity for all, as they 
quell fighting between Black and white servicemen. 

The Black revolt is in permanence. Sometimes 
it is in the open: the Brownsville Welfare riot in 
New York; Black GIs demonstrating in South Korea 


Cuba has come up with a program with a 
different name: “two new revolutionary tasks.” An 
editorial of Gramma, official organ of the Commu- 
nist Party of Cuba, explains the new law passed 
March 31 which requires all able-bodied men of 
working age to be either working or studying. 
Somewhat more than five percent were doing 
neither. 

Revolutionary task one: Those who did not sign 
up for work “will have to face the cool-headed, 
firm and inflexible action of revolutionary power 
. . . will have to accept the correctional and re- 
habilitative measures imposed on them.” 

Revolutionary task two: The new workers have 
a “program”: 

“For assignment to a permanent job, the back- 
ground of the reservist and his conduct at the work 
center where he has been working temporarily will 
be considered, as well as his level of cultural and 
technical knowledge and physical condition. 





1 

Drew, i 

Miss. 


and West Germany. Sometimes it is quiet; Black 
junior and senior high school students in California 
wearing “Free Angela” buttons; George Jackson 
writing his family from Soledad prison. 

It cannot be stilled by a President’s almost 100 
page report of evasions concerning the Black ques- 
tion. Nor by the liberals and white radicals’ 
“benign neglect” of the race question in favor of the 
anti-war movement. It remains the touchstone of 
all movements for freedom in America. 


“It wouldi be a mistake to think that just be- 
cause they have started to work they will auto- 
matically acquire the discipline, habits, sense of 
responsibility and productive efficiency that our 
country requires of every worker. 

"Certain new workers will require special aid 
for their reeducation and formation. 

“The administrative leadership must organize 
the new workers and demand observance of dis- 
cipline and fulfillment of the production norms in 
effect at the center.” 

Not many months ago the Chrysler Corporation 
began a program to try and break in new workers. 
The program was supposed to teach the workers 
labor discipline, cut absenteeism and result in more 
workers sticking it out. It seems that many of the 
new young workers thought the factory system was 
crazy and qjiit shortly after being put on the line. 

Factory regimentation— at Chrysler or in Cuba 
—breeds the same thing: revolt of the workers 
against depression. 


New Cuban line: crackdown on workers 


Steelworkers, U.S. 


labor fight Nixon recession and repression 


as well as those in industry. The figures for May show 
that at least 6.2 percent of the work force is on the 
streets, while unemployment for Blacks is 11 percent. 
Among Black youth, 35 percent can’t find jobs ! In Detroit 
alone, there are now 100,000 out of work in the inner city. 

Nixon’s planned recession has resulted in the layoffs 
of thousands of state and municipal workers in nearly 
every major city in the country, as the funds which 
should have gone to the decaying cities are spent on 
the war and the ravenous appetites of the Pentagon. In 
Detroit, where sanitation men saw 600 of their union 
brothers faid-off, workers refused overtime again and 
again, despite court injunctions, threats from the Mayor, 
and the pleas of their union leaders. 

Their fight, not for their own jobs, but for the jobs 
of those now unemployed represents a new level in the 
struggle for jobs which could have far-reaching impli- 
cations. 


And in New York, where Lindsay laid off 4,000 
workers a|nd threatened to get rid of 90,000 more, and 
where the Rockefeller state legislature has abandoned 
New York City, the working class showed that it has 
resources of creativity and courage. Teamster draw- 
bridge operators locked the bridges open and walked 
off, while AFSCME highway and parks workers aban- 
doned trucks on the highways, virtually shutting down 
the city. 

American workers are demanding a human system 
in the mills and shops. Arrayed against them is a right- 
wing government and the richest and most powerful 
capitalist* in the world. They have dictated the unem- 
ployment, the inflation, the racism, and the poverty. In 
the months ahead the steelworkers and others will be 
tested severely. If Black and white, employed and un- 
employed, can unite, then the future may not lead to 
more misery, but to a new stage in the fight for freedom. 


* (Continued from Page 1) 

the financially powerful government-business combines in 
Japan and Europe.” Nixon is already headed in that 
direction. Government take-overs of all rail passenger 
service; the funding of the bankrupt Penn Central Rail- 
road; and now the proposed bankrolling of Lockheed, one 
of the 25 largest corporations in the U.S. and the largest 
war contractor, are reminiscent of Britain’s nationaliza- 
tion of its coal and rail industries after World War II. 
It is a sign of the maze of crises in which U.S. capitalism 
is lost. 

The Congress, always willing to debate legislation 
for weeks or months on end, showed that Nixon’s “game 
plan” was not a purely Republican phenomenon when 
they bipartisanly rammed through a bill to stop the 
nationwide rail strike in less than 48 hours last month. 

The strike was called by the railway signalmen, 
representing only 2 percent of the rail workers, but their 
picket lines, often “invisible,” were immediately respect- 
ed by 540,000 other rail workers, shutting down all rail 
traffic across the UJS.A. The congressmen made much 
of the 13.5 percent raise they “gave” the signalmen, not 
once acknowledging that the men had been working 
without a contract for the past 21 months. In steel, the 
administration is the third party at the table; in rail, it 
is, in practice, the company negotiator. 

NIXON S ANTI-LABOR BILL 

Secretary of Labor Hodgson used the rail strike as 
an excuse to revive the administration’s Transportation 
Labor Bill, which would make them company negotiators 
in fact. This bill is designed to enslave workers in the 
railroad, trucking, airline, longshore and maritime in- 
dustries. Not only would it extend the 80 day no-strike 
period another 30 days and give the President the power 
to authorize partial operation of the struck industry 
forever, but it would allow a panel picked by Nixon to 
force the union to accept the company’s last offer— 
whatever it is! 

It is not accidental that sections of the bill bear 
striking resemblance to the hated Tory labor bill pro- 
posed by Prime Minister Heath in an attempt to curb 
British workers’ unrest. The Tory bill has sparked mas- 
sive protests, including one-day general strikes in Britain. 
The bill has been vigorously supported by America’s 
<?*/n Henry Ford II, who threatened to end investments 
in Britain if workers there continued to strike his plants. 
Auto workers in the U.S. know Ford’s tricks quite well, 
and the latest proposed deal between his buddies at 
Chrysler and the UAW on the four day, forty hour week 
is not fooling many in the shops. (See Worker’s Journal, 
page 3). 

Unfortunately for the bosses, there is no trick they 
can dream up to stop labor unrest in the U.S. In the 
last two months, strikes have been called on the rail- 
roads; in newspapers in Pittsburgh and Newark; at 
United Parcel in New Jersey and New York; against the 
school system in San Francisco; and against Western 
Union nationwide. 

The struggles of the past months and those in the 
months ahead take place against the background of 
ever-mounting unemployment, among public workers 


Preface to new 

(Continued from Page 7) 

closely with Hegel than do the hack writers on Social- 
ist philosophy. Freedom is the connecting link . . . 

Despite the well-known facts of Marx’s activity — 
from the Chartists to the Workingmen’s International 
Association — in the workers’ movement in Britain, 
there is a popular misconception that the only British 
institution he appreciated was the British museum, 
where he worked on Capital. The truth is that before 
he ever came to Britain he wrote enthusiastically about 
the Levellers as the predecessors of the modern pro- 
letariat and its philosophic conceptions. “We find the 
first appearance of a really functioning communist party 
in the burgeois revolution at the moment when monarchy 
is removed,” he wrote in The Moralizing Criticism And 
Critical Morality. “The most consistent republicans — in 
England, the Levellers; in France, Babeuf, Bounarroti, 
etc. — are the first who proclaim these ‘social questions’.” 
While our own pragmatists have overshadowed the 
characteristic dialectic trend, especially in Scotland, 
Marx never forgot his debt to Adam Ferguson’s Essay 
on the History of Civil Society 1767. It is often quoted 
in Capital as a seminal work on the philosophy of 
history. 

* * * 

MANY OBSTACLES stand in the way of the goal 
visualized by Marx, and pointed to in this book. The 
level of struggle reached in 1970, and in 1971, in 
British industry, and in Northern Ireland, has forced 
the defenders of reaction to erect new barriers to 
freedom . . . 

The British Army, with all its paraphernalia of war, 
has failed to crush the spirit of revolt in Northern 
Ireland. James Connolly, the leader of the Irish Rebel- 
lion of 1916, an event that had an influence on Lenin, 
has more followers now than when he was alive. The 
call for an Irish Socialist Republic becomes louder 
in all parts of Ireland. The names of Marx and Lenin 
are heard more frequently. 


British edition 

Marxist thought is about the future of man and 
takes us far beyond the aims of the existing reformist 
parties. Marxist theory seeks realization in the self- 
activity pf the masses. The author makes use of the 
Paris Commune to demonstrate what that means. 

There is something thrilling about this chapter, 
which, for reasons of space, can only be referred to 
briefly. No reader of the book will skip over that chap- 
ter. There is a sentence there worth memorizing. It 
reads: “This act of self-defence was also the act of 
self-government.” 

What she says about the Paris Commune takes us 
far away from anything put out by the parliamentarian 
socialists. It is an exposure of the pretensions of Mao 
Tse-tung, about whom there is a special chapter in this 
edition of the book. Mao is now faced with opposition 
calling itself the Sheng-wu-lien of Hunan. In English, 
that is Hunan Provincial Proletarian Revolutionaries 
Great Alliance. This body has issued a manifesto headed 
“Whither China” in which it is confidently stated that 
the victory of the broad masses is inevitable. 

* * * 

THIS, TAKEN together with the 1956 rising in 
Hungary, events in Czechoslovakia and Paris, confirm 
the desite of the masses for freedom . . . 

This book, by its theoretical approach, performs 
a service in the present situation. It raises the banner of 
theory without letting us forget that the working class 
struggle is the source of all theory. Let us hope that 
this book will lead to a new flow of Marxist literature 
to counteract those publications that distort the meaning 
of Marxism. The British Prime Minister told us, recently, 
that we are all dependent on the production of profits. 
He may never see this book, but he may be hit when 
the principles enunciated here are put into practice 
by those who produce the profits. We should be grate- 
ful to Raya Dunayevskaya for writing the book_ and to 
the Plujto Press for publishing the British edition. 
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Nixon to Peking: 'journey to peace' or to new alliance for world war? 


by Raya Dunayevskaya, National Chairman 
NEWS & LETTERS COMMITTEES 

The Nixon speech that didn’t rate headlines 
was his July 6th address to newspaper editors 
in Kansas City. Since no one knew then that 
Nixon’s chief National Security Adviser, Henry 
Kissinger, was secretly flying to China with just 
such a “position paper” for the more receptive 
ears of Chou En-iai, the not-so-alert daily press 
missed the new stage in global power politics. 
Suddenly Nixon christened Mao’s China a “superpower” 
that would determine the world “economic future and 
. . . the future of the world in other ways in the last 
third of the century.” 

CHINA ABOUT TO RIDE ROUGHSHOD 
OVER NORTH VIETNAM 

Within nine days Nixon knew how to rate headlines 
the world over. He asked for prime TV and radio time, 
letting none know what the speech was to be about, or 
how long it would last. Never before have 90 seconds so 
shaken up the whole world. The part of that minute and 
a half which announced Nixon would visit Peking was 
being made public simultaneously in Mao’s China which, 
until that moment, had designated Nixon as “a god of 
plague and war!” 

Whether or not what Is now mere talk, will, In fact, 
become the global turning point of “the century,” there 
is no doubt at all that the alleged super-revolutionary, 
Mao, has taken the actual super-reactionary Nixon off 
the hot seat on which he was placed by the Vietnamese 
most of all, but with them also by the massive US anti- 
Vietnam war movement as well as the Black Revolution. 

None of the millions on July 15th who were listening 
to Nixon’s IV 2 minute talk (that took hours of meticulous 
doubletalk to work out) could have been more shocked 
than the Vietcong and North Vietnam. Mme. Binh tried 
bravely whistling in the dark. China would never, she 
said, settle with Nixon over the heads of the Vietcong. 
But soon the terror of a doublecross showed through. 
For how long can one cover up terror at betrayal when 
unexplained events of the past month fall into place? 

Thus, clearly, (1) the reason Nixon hardly winced 
when his’ only “patriotic” covering on the hot seat — 
demand for release of American POW’s — had been pulled 


Black 
workers 
beat the 
madihe 

by Charles Denby, Editor 

I am turning my column over, this issue, to a worker 
who asked me to let him write the following story of 
what happened at the Chrysler Mack Plant, because 
“many of us workers have been reading this paper for 
years and enjoy it. It is the only paper today that is 
concerned with workers and tells what we say without 

any ifs, ands, or buts.” — C.D. 

* * # 

Our local election was held several months ago, and 
there were some surprising results for the old Reuther 
Green Slate machine that has controlled Local 212 for 
the past 25 years. I have been an active member of 
their caucus for 12 years. Before the election we pick 
our candidates through the caucus. We elect five shop 
committeemen and one alternate committeeman. The 
alternate takes the place of a regular committeeman 
when one is absent or on leave because of sickness. 

The workers at Mack are 75 to 80 percent Black. 
When d first started to work there, a Black worker was 
lucky if he was elected as alternate, and when one 
was elected as shop committeeman he was at the top in 
union politics. Several years ago they elected two Blacks. 
The election before last, three Black workers were 
elected and became the majority. When the caucus got 
down to picking candidates this year, another Black, 
Weldon Crawford, wanted to run. Our white financial 
secretary, who for many long years has controlled the 
caucus, got on the floor and said that we must have 
more whites, and accused us of wanting an all-Black 
shop committee. He never -said a word all these years 
whites were dominating the committee. 

GREEN SLATE SHOCKED 

After some of the Uncle Tom Blacks in the shop 
committee voted him down, we got Crawford to run 
independently. He did, and got more votes than any 
others running. It shocked them so much they accused 
him both of using his Green Slate background and of 
acting like a Black Nationalist among the younger 
Black workers. They said that accounted for his victory. 

Another Black, Harold Eccles, whom the Green 
Slate hates, ran on a slate of just a few workers. He had 
no financial backing, and had been ont of the shop for 
nearly three years, but he came in sixth and got Alter- 
nate Committeeman. This was an even bigger shock, 
and a whispering campaign began. They said Eccles 
(Continued on Page 2) 



from under him by the Vietcong-North Vietnam peace 
proposals which offered to release all POW’s; and (2) 
the reason Kissinger paid no attention whatever to the 
peace negotiators in Paris who had offered to meet him 
“in private,” was that Mao-Chou were secretly negotiating 
with Nixon-Kissinger at the expense of the Vietnamese. 

The Vietnamese masses had brought down the Amer- 
ican Goliath, only to find themselves facing the enemy 
from within the Communist orbit! What Mao had in store 
for the Vietnamese came out when the Australian Labor 
Party leader, Gough Whitlan, that same week, reported 
that Chou En-lai favored a “Geneva type” conference, 
that is to say, a repeat of the so-called peace conference 
in 1954, at which China and Russia had compelled Viet- 
nam, despite its victory over French imperialism at 
Dien Bien Phu, to accept the partition of their country 
into North and South. 

The pained outcry of North Vietnam — and the soli- 
darity of the anti-Vietnam war movement the world over 
with it— caused the China News Agency to claim that 
this was not what China meant. But this denial cannot 
be taken seriously, since not a single step has been taken 
to stop the secret dealings for the Nixon trip. The truth 
is that ever since the Sino-Soviet orbit became the Sino- 


*See “Can There Be War Between Russia and China?: 
the Non-Viability of State-Capitalism” in MARXISM 
AND FREEDOM, 1964 American edition, and 1971 
British edition, which includes a new chapter, on 
Mao’s “Cultural Revolution, or Maoist Reaction?”. 


Soviet conflict, the possibility of war between these two 
state-capitalist giants calling themselves Communist has 
predominated over all else.® 

The recognition of this as the centerpoint for the 
planned Nixon-Mao meeting led to North Vietnam finally 
finding its tongue. Still couched as an attack only on 
Nixon, it could easily enough be read as a questioning 
also of Mao. Thus, Nhan Dan, the official Hanoi news- 
paper, in its criticism of Nixon for “running about wildly 
in search of a way out,” stated also that “he has gone 
to the wrong place. The exit door has been opened, yet 
he has fumbled into an impasse.” 

Paris, the paper insisted, is where the representa- 
tives of the people doing the fighting are working out 
ways to peace, and it is with them Nixon must negotiate. 
The very description of what Nixon was doing, was 
pointing toward Mao “dividing the socialist countries, 
winning over one section and pitting it against another 
in order to oppose the national liberation movement and 
carry out a counter-revolutionary peaceful evolution in 
the socialist countries.” 

Now, no matter under what designation eounter- 
( Continued on Page 4) 

NEXT ISSUE — an analysis of Nixon's so- 
il called "New Economic Policy" — a 1971 § 
economic version of the Taft-Hartley Act. 
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ILWU strike: workers 
fight containerization 

Los Angeles, Calif. — The latest Strike Bulle- 
tin of the International Longshoremen’s Union, 
Local 13 reads — “31st day on the bricks.” The 
month long strike may continue for many more 
days as the negotiator for the steamship com- 
panies, the Pacific Maritime Association, doesn’t 
even want to talk. The last time that west coast 
longshoremen had to strike was in 1948 — and it 
lasted 90 days. 

At stake are the jobs of hundreds of men on the 
docks. The main issue is containerization. Instead of 
hand loading and discharging ships, more and more 
work is being handled by the use of huge cranes which 
lift containers on and off ships. Container ships are 
worked more quickly and with less men. 

LONGSHOREMEN FIGHT TO KEEP JOBS 

The longshoremen want to have the right to “stuff” 
and “destuff” those containers with the products to be 
shipped or unloaded. To not have those jobs would 
mean even more men being lost from the docks. The 
(Continued on Page 2) 

No safety on the docks' 

They preach one thing on the gangway, but 
down in the hole it’s getting out tonnage that 
counts. On the gangway in the morning they 
say work safely. That means good housekeeping, 
so we go down and begin to clean up, but then 
the boss comes down and says to hell with that, 
get to work. 

(Continued on Page 7) 



Civil war hi North Ireland 


As we go -to press, the struggle in Northern Ireland 
has reached the stage of open civil war, following 
raids by British troops in the pre-dawn hours of Au- 
gust 9. Over 300 citizens, including many socialists 
and civil rights activists not connected with the IRA, 
were arrested without charge, beaten and thrown into 
concentration camps for indefinite periods under the 
hated Special Powers Act. The struggle is not Protestant 
against Catholic. 

Harry McShane, of the Scottish Marxist-Humanists, 
reported from Glasgow the second day of the raids: 
“Ulster is now a totalitarian sector of the British Isles. 
No less than 14 deaths occurred within hours of the start 
of internment. There is a drive in Glasgow today for 
‘IRA suspects.’ We are calling for an all-out protest 
in Glasgow, and for the withdrawal of British troops. 
It is a matter of urgent importance.” 

Women, and children as young as 10, have taken to 
the slum streets, banging on garbage can covers to 
warn of approaching troops, and showering them with 
rocks and petrol bombs. At the end of five days, with 25 
dead and over 200 wounded, the British commanders 
have declared the situation “under control,” only to 
be confronted with new mass demonstrations. 
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Equal rights for women in East Europe a lie 


By our East European correspondent 

I do not know any words more appropriate to de- 
scribe the situation of women in Eastern Europe than 
those of Marx: “Capitalism has not torn the woman 
from the hearth and thrown her into social activity in 
order to proceed with her emancipation, but to exploit 
her more savagely than man.’’ 

During the fifties, in most of these countries — we 
exclude here the Soviet Union— there was great pressure 
to force women out of their homes into wage labor, a 
drive parallel to the forced collectivization carried out 
at the same time. Under the slogan of “equal rights,” 
women suddenly got the same right to hard work, with 
no regard for their “home duties” or for child bearing 
and education, and with smaller salaries than men for 
the same or similar positions. 

‘WOMEN’S WORK’ THE WORST 

At present women represent 40 percent of the labor 
force in Poland, 43 percent in Bulgaria, 46.2 percent in 
Czechoslovakia, 40 percent in Hungary, 48 percent in 
East Germany. Entire industries are feminized to an 
unusually high degree— mostly light industries like tex- 
tiles, shoe production, and food processing. By coinci- 
dence, these industries have suffered most from the 
policy of preferring heavy industry over light, and 
consequently they have the most obsolete machinery, 
which in turn demands from the women far more hard 
work than men have to perform. A woman delegate 
at the recent Congress of the Czechoslovak CP told the 
Congress: “The machinery in our textile enterprise is 
70 percent obsolete.” Bulgarian research has shown that 
with the exception of mining industries, the greatest 
percentage of sickness are in the “women’s” industries: 
hosiery, tobacco, shoes and synthetic rubber. 

In spite of their numbers, women seldom advance 
to high posts. In Poland, most branches of the metal 
industry are entirely or to a very high degree fem- 
inized, but women represent only 0.6 percent of the 
foremen! 

UNEMPLOYMENT HIGH 

Poland is the only country within the Socialist bloc 
that has official unemployment records. According to 
recent data, 85,000 women are looking for work, while 
there are only 22,000 vacancies. 

Creches and kindergartens for the children of em- 
ployed mothers are insufficient. In Poland again, only 
15 percent of those applying for vacant places were 
satisfied. In Hungary the situation is better: 40 percent 
of applications for creches and 50 percent of those for 
kindergartens were satisfied. 

As far as working conditions are concerned, there 
is much to be desired. In Czechoslovakia, night work 
for women is prohibited, but there is no hope for such 
a measure in Hungary for the next decade. Poland is 
preparing some measures to limit night work for women. 
Recently, a Polish newspaper complained that in the 
south-eastern part of the country, women who finish 
their shifts on Saturday night are left without transporta- 
tion. They either have to wait 5-7 hours for the next 
bus or go by foot. 

After women leave their workplace, they have a 
“second shift” at home. In Poland, home and wage 

f WL pickets 
help win strike 

Detroit, Mich. — One hundred and fifty Detroit 
women marched on the Fisher Building here, in 
support of striking office cleaning women who 
had been out over two months in protest over 
layoffs of fellow employees, and demanding a 
new contract. 

Women from the Detroit Guerilla Theater Women’s 
Liberation group organized the demonstration, which 
attracted women from many women’s liberation groups, 
from N.O.W. and the U.A.W.’s Women’s Department. 
The cleaning workers, the majority of whom are older 
women, are members of Local 79 S.E.I.U. They had 
been picketing the huge Fisher Building almost 24 hours 
a day, and had received no strike benefits and little 
picket help from their union. 

They were obviously delighted by the mass turnout 
organized by W.L., and were especially excited by the 
guerilla theatre skits put on by the theatre group. The 
Detroit Guerilla Theater Women’s Liberation women 
came equipped with mops, brooms, dust pans and songs 
composed for the occasion, and put on a really great 
street theater about the lay-offs and overwork. 

The demonstration was joined by men and women 
from a wide variety of groups, including the UAW 
retirees, who call themselves “The Gray Berets”, and 
members of The United Farm Workers who carried 
their own picket signs. 

Two days following the demonstration, the com- 
pany and union announced a settlement of the strike. 
Although the workers won wage and benefit increases, 
the big question— about an end to lay-offs— was not 
really settled. Eighteen women remained laid-off, and 
some chose to retire. 


labor of an employed woman takes between 15 and 17 
hours a day. Thirty percent of these women leave their 
home in the morning without having breakfast— there 
is no time for it. 

Queues have not disappeared in Eastern Europe 
since the last war. A reader complained recntly in a 
Czechoslovak paper that in her town, when babies’ goods 
are delivered twice a month, battles are fought in front 
of the shop. “I get underwear for my seven-year-old 
daughter rarely.” 

A Slovak woman living in a regional capital of 
40,000 inhabitants: “Services are insufficient; creches 
and kindergartens are bottlenecks. There is, however, 
not a single woman either in the district or regional 
administrative council. We have had enough of flowers 
and flattering words on March 8 (International Women’s 
day, celebrated throughout the Soviet Bloc.) That is not 
enough.” 

The Communist parties, anxious to have women’s 
support for their exploiting policies, are now pressing 
for a greater participation of women in public offices. 
However, their own example is striking. There is not 
a single woman in either the Czechoslovak, Polish or 
Rumanian governments. 


A Black woman writes . . . 

I received a sample copy of your newspaper 
and was very much impressed. I am a Black 
woman and at first was dubious as to whether the 
issue of my liberation as a woman would be covered 
in your publication. I was pleasantly surprised. 

You see, I’m not thoroughly convinced that 
Black Liberation, the way it's being spelled out, 
will really and truly mean my liberation. I’m not 
so sure that when it comes time “to put down the 
gun,” that I won’t have a broom shoved in my 
bands, as so many of my Cuban sisters have. I 
and I alone want to be the one to decide my life 
style now and tomorrow; that's why I see Women’s 
Liberation as a necessary and crucial co-existent 
struggle. 

I want to be sure that when the great day of 
liberation comes, I won’t then have to start my own 
struggle for autonomy. By fighting for my libera- 
tion as a woman, I’m not draining away anything 
from the Black Liberation struggle, because any 
gains made by me in my behalf, and on behalf of 
half the Black population (women), is automatic- 
ally a gain for the entire race. 

— N.Y. Reader 


IL WU workers strike 

(Continued from Page 1) 

men have watched the job situation on the docks be- 
come really bad during the last two contracts. In ex- 
change for mechanization on the docks— the introduc- 
tion of a lot of speciality equipment— the union got a 
mechanization fund. 

It may have cost them several million dollars for 
early retirement, but it saved them many times that 
in loading and unloading costs over the same period. 
And it meant less and less men on the docks. The total 
work force has been declining as well as the size of the 
crew to work a ship. 

The basic hand loadout crew has eight hole men. 
The company is trying to cut that number down. Now 
only two men are handling containerized cargo. 

‘NO MORE MECHANIZATION’ 

Another area where the companies have been trying 
to take control from the union is in the area of steady 
men. The usual procedure is for a ship to call in and 
tell when it will dock and what men it needs to unload. 
Then the Pacific Maritime Association will call the union 
local and ask for so many men to work the ship. But 
what the stevedore companies would like is to have 
more steady men — ones that they can select to work 
for them instead of hiring out of the local for each 
ship. 

In this way they hope to select their men, to make 
them work how the company wants, rather than how 
the contract may read. It gives them a little edge. 

But the key is stiff containerization. As one docker 
said: “The company thinks it has a right to take a job 
away from a man. To them human beings ainT nothing. 

If we don’t fight here we won’t get anything.” 

Railroad worker's leaflet 

I AM A CONDUCTOR-BRAKEMAN with 30 years’ 
service with Southern Pacific Company. 

MY JOB: Working on freight trains, Los Angeles 
to Bakersfield (165 Rail Miles). 

AVERAGE TIME FOR TRIP (Los Angeles to 
Bakersfield): 12 to 14 hours (not 8 hours). 

OVERTIME: My overtime starts after 13 Hours 12 
Minutes (not 8 hours). The maximum overtime 
I can make is 48 minutes. Under federal law 
the company can not work us over 14 hours. 

AT HOME: I am on 24 hour call (no pay while 
waiting), I must be available by phone 24 hours 
a day (no pay). I am subject to being fired if 
a call is missed. On receiving a call I am given 
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(Continued from Page 1) 
had his foot in the door but he must not be allowed 
to get in. 

Years ago, the committeeman with the most votes 
was automatically chairman. Now the committeemen 
elect their own chairman. The chairman was a white 
worker, Joe Williams, and a month after the election, 
they found him dead in his house. Everyone thought 
that Eccles would automatically become a regular 
committeeman. But the powerful Green Slate decided 
that now they could push him back out the door. 
SLANDERS START 

They circulated a paper saying that the International 
Union had made a ruling in 1956 that an alternate does 
not necessarily become committeeman when someone 
passes on, and that there must be a special election 
held. Then they told Harold Eccles that if he planned 
to run he would have to give up his post as Alternate. 

The Reuther Green Slate ran two chief stewards, 
one Black, the other White, and neither had to give 
up his office to run. 

Many Black workers were pleading with Eccles to 
run. As soon as he announced he was running, the 
Green Slate flooded the shop with leaflets. They accused 
him of borrowing money from the credit union and going 
bankrupt to avoid paying his debts, and of sueing an 
active Union member. This leaflet seemed to help Eccles 
more than anything he could have done for himself. ' 
He had sued to get a job in , the tool crib. Many 
workers knew he could not stand the glare from those 
electrowelding rods. He suffered with an eye infection 
for nearly two years, and was laid off on P.Q.X. until 
the company could place him in a non-welding depart- 
ment. He was out of work for two years, ten months 
and fourteen days. That was why he went bankrupt 
with the credit union. He sued the company for his 
right to be working, and if he had not sued, he would 
never have i been called back. And if the Union leader- 
ship had fought for him, he would never have sued at all. 

Eccles ran again, and he won by nearly a two-to-one 
margin. The Black chief steward won Alternate. Many 
workers said there was no sense in spending Union 
money to have two elections, just to try to defeat one 
worker because he’s not a yes man to the Union’s white 
power structure. Everyone knew he had won the follow- 
ing day, because it was nearly two days before they 
posted the results on the bulletin board. Otherwise the 
results would have been posted before we got in the next 
moriilng. Now we have four Black and one white com- 
mitteemen at the Mack Plant. 

EIS workers keep up fight, 
tell boss to 'follow contract' 

Middletown, Conn. — The 400 workers at the 
E.I.S. Automotive Co. have returned to work 
after their hard-won victory in a bitter, five-month 
strike, and their solidarity remains strong as they 
continue their struggle for basic workers’ rights 
on the shop-floor. 

Schwarz has nine months to implement the new- 
won contract language, and he is dragging his heels 
with every step. But the workers are in no mood to 
trifle as issues are raised and fought out on a day-to- 
day basis. 

“For 35 years, E.I.S. has had its way,” a worker 
told News & Letters, “but now the union is really in. 
Basically we are on our way as a solid unit. Solidarity 
is what we’ve got, and that’s where it’s at. I couldn’t 
imagine we’d stick together like that; it was the longest 
strike in Conn, for some time.” 

The most bitter issues are around the posting of 
jobs, getting job-descriptions straight, and enforcing 
seniority rights. For example, foremen still insist on 
giving out jobs arbitrarily and through favoritism, but 
in one case management had to back down and openly 
disgrace a foreman when they saw that the women work- 
ers were talking of wildcat. They knew the entire plant 
would back them up. 

Nonetheltess, management persists in the old prac- 
tice of shifting people around from Job to job in order 
to cheat them on rates, and there are grievances all 
the time. For example, it took over a month to get 
payment on medical drug insurance provisions. Other 
issues, however, have been won quickly through pres- 
sure against management, like the right to wear shorts 
on the job on hot days and an earlier starting time for 
summer. 

from LA picket line 

IVz hours to report. I am subject to being fired 
if late. One man was taken out of service for 
being 3 minutes late. 

AVERAGE ROUND TRIP TIME: Los Angeles to 
Bakersfield and return: 36 to 48 hours or more. 

AT BAKERSFIELD: My away from home terminal, 

I am subject to call after 8 hours (federal law). 

I am subject to being fired if a call is missed. 

(I must stay by phone 24 hours a day, NO . 
PAY.) Average time wailing for call 12 to 24’“"' 
hours or more. 

NOTE: Room and meal allowance paid by com- 
pany while away from home,, maximum $3.50 
per trip. jl2 to 28 hours). 
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Detroit DPW 


'This truck doesn't work any overtime' 


Detroit, Mich. — This year’s five day long 
strike by Detroit’s predominantly Black sanitation 
workers was the first this city has ever seen. The 
sanitation workers refused to give in to the city’s 
policy of mass layoffs for some, followed by 
heavy workloads and forced overtime for the 
rest. They held a slow-down on the job for weeks 
before the strike, and refused to work the hated 
overtime. When their contract ran out, and all 
the city unions signed an agreement to continue 
working on a day-to-day basis, the sanitation 
workers walked out on strike. 

A DPW WORKER TELLS HIS OWN STORY 

We went out because we knew it wasn’t fair for 
the city to lay men off and then ask the rest for over- 
time. There were two layoffs: 250 men lost their jobs in 
May and June. This was in addition to the first layoff. 
There is no such thing as “too much work” when there 
are enough men to do it, and then there is no need for 
overtime. This' is why we held the slowdown and this 
is why we struck. 

The public was with us this time. This is some- 
thing new that we never had before. The public knew 
they faced the same thing where they work. 

We’re supposed to be getting $4.00 an hour retro- 


active to when the strike ended, starting August 20. We 
have a three-year contract this time. When you spread 
out the money we won over three years, it isn’t any- 
thing. It’s just enough to keep up, but no real gain. 
Our contracts never used to be three years. They were 
always one. It’s the worst deal I’ve ever seen. 

OVERTIME IS ‘ENCOURAGED; BY CITY 

They’ve been pushing for overtime ever since we 
got back to work. There are a few workers who will 
give the boss overtime. Some men will work from 7:30 
in the morning till 9:00 at night when the sun is down. 
They are crazy. 

I’ve heard that there are city men following the 
trucks and watching to see who works overtime. They 
are going to bring in bigger trucks in October which 
will hold more and will only need two men instead of 
three to run them. I’m just waiting for more layoffs. 
They see how much work they can get out of us, and 
then they’ll turn around and lay some more men off. 

When a quarter of three comes around, whether 
you finished your assignment or not, you can say no 
and head for the yard. That’s one thing we got. The 
men I work with, the whole crew, we decided 
This Truck don’t work no overtime. Everybody knows it. 
The foreman doesn’t even bother to ask us any more. 

— Detroit DPW worker 


Steel settlement did not indude workers' grievances 


Pittsburgh, Pa —The contract is supposed to be 
settled, but nobody really knows what’s in it. No- 
body even knows when we will know. We know 
some of the money terms, but the local issues 
that the men were the most interested in, the 
questions about safety and grievances, are still 
the great unknowns. 

The one thing that the locals were demanding was 
to have more part in the negotiations. Our local presi- 
dent was up there screaming about wanting things 
ironed out back home before anything was settled. 
What’s going to happen when we find out what has 
happened to our local grievances and what the contract 
really says, nobody knows. 

Nobody really wanted a strike. Some of the younger 
men were especially uptight. Everybody today lives 
close to their money. Who can afford to miss a pay- 
check? But the way it’s worked out, almost everybody 


is going to have to go without that paycheck anyhow. 

Only a skeleton crew is back — men with 3? years 
seniority. Men with only 25 years seniority have been 
laid off with all the rest. They say it’s because of a 
lack of orders. Companies stockpiled because they ex- 
pected a strike, and now they say there are no orders 
coming in. 

Everybody knows that bargaining is like horse- 
trading. Take the cost of living. We lost that a couple 
of contracts back. By now steel is so far behind that 
we really haven’t gained that much with the new con- 
tract. It does seem that we may have a little better 
pension program. That may make it easier for some 
of the men to retire. If it’s decent enough for a man 
to live on, I know 3 or 4 who will retire as soon as it 
goes into effect. 

But the rest of us will just have to wait it out and 
see what we won — and what we lost. 

—Steelworker, Pittsburgh 



Fleetwood 


Detroit, Mich. — The week before we went 
down for changeover, a leaflet appeared all over 
the plant, signed by a new group called the 
“Fleetwood Revolutionary Workers Committee.” 
It was everywhere, from the body shop to the 
sixth floor, and most workers thought it told 
the truth for the first time of what was happen- 
ing in Fleetwood. We have just gone back to 
work, and things are no better now than they 
were then. Here is what the leaflet said: 

“WE CAN’T DO ANYTHING FOR 
YOU UNTIL AFTER LABOR DAY” 

That’s what the president of our local union says. 
That’s what the committeemen say; that’s what the zone 
men say. They know because the International told 
them so. 

The men from the International came to the body 
shop, looked at the jobs for a few minutes and went 
back to their air-conditioned) offices. Then you get the 
word: “Walk with the foreman, like you’re walking on 
eggshells until after Labor Day.” It’s not just the body 
shop either — it’s the whole plant. 

We wonder — if Local 15 and the International is 
willing to let us suffer until Labor Day, what is going 
to be different after Labor Day? 

When we came back off the strike, every job had 
more work put on it. If you had to put in a detonator 
on the fourth floor, now you got four other jobs besides. 
If you had two guns in the body shop, you got five. Then 
we supposedly got everything “settled.” 

But as soon as the jobs were settled, the company 
broke the settlements and) added more work again. How 
many people who are reading this had your settlement 
broken, and more work put on? How many have been 
out on sick leave or missed time because if you didn’t 
you would drop dead? And what about the job they have 
on the fourth floor that is impossible to do, and when 
they want to get rid of a brother they put him on it? 

How many have seen your committeeman given 
time off if he fights for you, but if he is no good he 
can sit up in the committee room all day, or even get 
a foreman’s job? How many of the women have been 


forced out of the plant, made to take early retirement 
or disability because of harassment by management and 
poor representation by the union? How many people 
have seen on paper the local settlement on your job on 
the production line. All our local agreements are just 
talk, you never get anything in writing. 

Do we have to call on SCLC and Rev. Abernathy 
to come down here to Fleetwood to help us the way the 
sanitation workers did ? 

DO WE HAVE TO GO ON WILDCAT THE WAY 
THE SANITATION WORKERS DID? 

WE ARE THE ONLY PEOPLE WE CAN COUNT 
ON TO LOOK OUT FOR US. That is why we have to 
stick together. If we don’t, we are going to be in chains 
for the rest of our days. Even our children will be in 
chains. 

— Fleetwood Revolutionary Workers Committee 

Ford Rouge 

DETROIT, Mich. — Ford has said that we have to lose 
one committeeeman in the Dearborn Assembly Plant 
because we don’t have enough workers. In the contract 
it says that we get one committeeman for 250 workers, 
but in the fine print you find out that the Local 600 
By-laws come first. In the By-laws of our union, the DAP 
is cut to one committeeman for 290 workers. 

In fact, all the predominantly black units, including 
DAP, Engine Plant, Frame Plant and the Stamping Plant 
get one for 290, while Tool and Die, Glass Plant, Trans- 
portation, and Maintenance and Construction, which are 
mostly white, get one committeeman for 210 workers. 
If this not racism, what is the explanation? 

Another problem that all workers in the DAP have 
now is heat. Many of the fans don’t work at all, and it 
is 105 to 110 degrees in white metal and in No. 16 spray 
paint booth. The company does not seem to care if you 
fall out. Health and safety comes last for them. Many 
areas have oil on the floor, and if you get hurt it’s too 
bad. 

All Ford cares about is production. On the wheel- 
house chrome job, it is impossible to keep it up at 57 
jobs an hour. Yet the foreman has been harrassing 
the workers on this job. When is this job going to be 
settled fairly? —Black worker, DAP 
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There is no 
vacation from 
capitalism 


by John Allison 

Workers save their vacations to get away 
from production and the factory. This reporter 
found out there is no way to hide from capital- 
ism. 

To reveal what I mean, while I was on vacation in 
Roanoke, Va., Bell Telephone workers struck nation-wide. 
The morning paper, the Roanoke Times, carried a front 
page ad asking for strike breakers. They stated in the ad 
that they were seeking temporary help. The article was 
slanted toward the young Blacks, who were June grad- 
uate? and unemployed. 


MASTER AND SLAVE 

Unions in the South are in need of much help from 
the labor movement. There are still families who own 
small shops. The relationship toward workers is still 
master and slave. Unions can help break this ungodly 
marriage. 

A second strike was just ending, which was dif- 
ferent from the first. The garbage workers won their 
strike from the city of Roanoke. Most of the garbage 
men are Black, but there are a few whites. 

They waged a 100 percent strike. No one — not even 
the unemployed — wanted to take the job of the garbage 
workers. This made the difference. After a short Work 
stoppage, the garbage workers won their demands. 

And when you get back home, you see another side 
of the same capitalist coin. In Detroit, Chrysler makes 
huge profits while many Chrysler workers’ one-year 
guaranteed annual wage has run out. Now the union, 
which told the workers that SUB would stop unemploy- 
ment, says that management can’t be trusted. 

NEED MORE THAN SUB 


In the next contract SUB is to last as long as sen- 
iority. SUB equals seniority. This is part of the answer. 
Unemployment benefits only last for 26 weeks. Workers 
would have to change the state law to give them longer 
protection. These days, workers are laid off, not for 26 
weeks, but for years. 


Postal pact: 20 yrs. backward 

New York, N.Y — On June 30, many big cities 
across the country held strike rallies, and if a 
strike had been called then, all the crucial mail 
centers would have been shut down. On July 1, 
the first official day of the “new” United States 
Postal Service, we took a strike vote in N.Y. 
There was no doubt about how we all felt, and 
for that reason the national union office imme- 
diately had the ballot boxes impounded, and also 
had a trusteeship ready to take over our local. 

LEADERS PLAY POLITICS 

From then on, our local leaders isolated themselves 
from us and tried to play politics with other rank-and- 
file leaders across the country. When Nixon and Blount 
and the USPS got those seven national leaders to sign 
one of the worst contacts in labor history, for 750,000 
workers, all our local could tell us was that there was 
a conspiracy to break our union, and that if we struck 
it would be suicide. 

We aren’t under the protection of Civil Service 
anymore, and a worker may be suspended on the floor 
for a number of reasons, including the catch-all, “in- 
competence.” He then has only 48 hours to appeal the 
suspension, and then is put in a non-pay status until 
his hearing, which may take up to six months. The only 
workers’ grievances which are “legitimate” are those 
that violate the national contract. 

PAY INCREASE TINY 

As for our pay raise, it comes to about 4% % here 
in N.Y., or less than $200 net per year, with a laughable 
$90 average cost-of-living increase. Seniority is gone; 
you can bid for an assignment on seniority, but once 
you get it, the boss can transfer you to another job the 
next day. 

Management also got the right to introduce new 
machines wherever and whenever they want. We al- 
ready have automated key-punch sorting machines in our 
station. The clerk must punch through a letter a second, 
and can’t stretch, talk, smoke, or take his eyes off the 
letfers going by. 

In spite of these new machines and new uniforms 
for the carriers and a new name, the USPS is trying 
to take the postal worker back to where he was 20 
years ago. We will be working harder and harder while 
the public will be paying higher and higher rates for 
less service. —N.Y. letter carrier 
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Nixon to Peking: 'journey to peace' 


or to new alliance for war? 


(Continued from Page 1) 

revolution is being carried out, it is the enemy. And it 
is that enemy that North Vietnam addressed when it 
said that the days are gone when Big Powers could 
“make small countries bow to their arrangements.” 

Are those days gone? 

US ENTERS SINO-SOVIET CONFLICT 

“10 years overdue,” read the jubilant approvals of 
the new Nixon line of a rapprochement with China. When 
the Sino-Soviet conflict burst into the open in 1960, part 
of academia has been whispering into the ears of various 
Administrations that (1) there was no reason why “we” 
need fear that Mao’s revolutionary verbiage was directed 
against the US; the contiguous enemy No. 1, for China, 
was Russia, not the US; (2) that the Communist world 
wasn’t a “monolith,” which meant the US had global 
elbow room; and that, therefore (3) peaceful co-existence 
with China was both possible and desirable. Why enter- 
tain illusions about the bear hug of a country astride 
both Asia and Europe who had placed missiles in Cuba? 

The last person in the world, however, who academia 
thought would initiate a 100-degree turn in foreign 
affairs was Nixon who had risen to prominence under 
the McCarthy aegis, been a pupil of the Eisenhower- 
Dulles Pactomania girdling the globe, via NATO, SEATO 
and CENTO, not to mention Nixon’s friendship with the 
ultra-reactionary China Lobby. 

Yet, while the scholars were thinking of going at it 
“step by step,” dreaming about China’s admission to 
the UN with a seat on the Security Council (that is, with 
veto power), Nixon is moving on so many fronts all 
at once that he left out in the cold, not merely academia, 
but Taiwan and Japan, which means the whole of East, 
South and Southeast Asia. What is called into question 
is the “Nixon Doctrine” itself, from “Vietnamizatior.” 
of an ongoing war to all sorts of reactionary alliances, 
stretching from Indonesia to South Korea and from the 
Philippines to Japan. All old alliances are now up for 
grabs. 

Whether or not the Nixon trip to Peking comes off 
as presently planned; whether or not Mao’s China can 
get North Vietnam to agree to a repeat of a 1954 type 
of Big Power conference (sans Russia); and whether 
or not a Sino-American alliance would ever become a 
reality, primarily against Russia, the fact is the very 
projection of a Mao-Nixon meeting discloses, if not 
several double crosses, surely the possibility of the most 


fantastic political reshuffle since the end of World War 
II, Mao’s conquest of power in China, and the Korean 
War. 

THE WORLD CRISIS, PAX AMERICANA, 
AND MAO’S “CULTURAL REVOLUTION’’ 

The 1960s ended with a disclosure that ever-widening 
world crises keep appearing in the post-World War II 
world even during periods of prosperity. First and fore- 
most, there is the truth that world economic develop- 
ment, be it private, mixed or state-capitalist calling 
itself Communist, is in a generalized state of stagnation. 
Not only has it been impossible to industrialize the 
technologically underdeveloped countries that are in 
chronic crises, but the Big Powers themselves, be they 
nuclearly armed like the US and Russia, or in a forced 
state of non-militarization and experiencing “miraculous” 
rates of 'growth, like West Germany and Japan, can 
nevertheless not reach “full automation,” much less full 
employment, not to mention that, without militarization, 
they do not carry weight in this imperialistic world. 


CHINA: VOICES OF REVOLT 

Excerpts from the document “Whither Chino?", 
written by a revolutionary opposition group inside 
China itself, SHENG-WU-LIEN. It is a strong attack 
on "the bourgeois state machine," — OF CHINAI 

Order from: 

News & Letters 
1900 E. Jefferson 
Detroit, Mich. 48207 
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Put differently, extraction of ever greater amounts 
of unpaid hours of labor from living labor being the 
motive force of production, while the method of produc- 
tion calls for ever greater machines and ever lesser 
amounts of living labor, makes the crisis total. Thus, 
“affluence” notwithstanding, present-day capitalism is 
still faced with a drop in the rate of profit, no matter 
how lush the mass. The result is a generalized global 
state of economic stagnation which keeps the world in 
social crisis moving in a circle of perpetual economic 
recessions, phenomenal militarization, actual wars, and 
back again down the same path of crisis. 

Secondly, friendly trade wars being as characteristic 
of capitalism as actual class wars, the US is now being 


subjected to savage competition from Japan and a chal- 
lenge to its dollar standing by West Germany. So serious 
is the situation that Nixon, this January, created a Coun- 
cil on International Economic Policy to be the counter- 
part to his National Security Council which just initiated 
the Nixon-Mao talks-to-be. Computerized or otherwise, 
facts cannot hide the reality: the end of the Korean War 
did not regain for Pax Americana its place in the world 
market. From 1955 to 1970 the share of the US in trade 
of industrialized countries dropped from one-third to one- 
fifth of world trade. The Commerce Department last 
month announced that for the first time since 1950, not 
only had the US exported less than it purchased from 
abroad, but if the deficit continues throughout the year 
(and, with the Vietnam war expenditures continuing, so 
will the deficits), it would signify something that had 
not happened in the US since 1893! 

With neither unemployment nor inflation abating, 
even the “hand hats” will not vote for Nixon in 1972. In 
a word, were even one not to look at the breaking points 
— the Black Revolution and the Youth revolt, the anti- 
Vietnam war movement and Women’s liberation, rank 
and file labor wildlcatting and official strikes— it is clear 
that what used to be called the “American way of life,” 
much less the Nixon Administration, is not the way of 
the majority of the American people. 

As for the other Big Power, Russia has long since 
learned; that the state of economic stagnation, of mil- 
itarization, of war, cannot be circumvented through the 
most grandiose Plans. Russia, too, was subjected both 
to economic crises and social revolts, especially in its 
satellites. Nor did this come about only in rebellious 
states like Czechoslovakia that fought for its freedom, 
and wa|s crushed by the tanks of the superpower. 1970 
ended and 1971 began with Poland, which had toed the 
line in the field of foreign policy, bursting out in strikes 
and uprisings against economic oppression, excessive 
price rises, uncontrolled inflation, a stifling life. 

That nothing, nothing short of a social revolution 
can totally uproot the exploitative capital-labor rela- 
tionship in the modern world can be seen also in that 
allegedly most revolutionary land, China, during the 
so-called Cultural Revolution. Ostensibly directed against 
“capitalist roaders” and “revisionists” it was in fact, 
a preventive civil war against the Chinese masses, 
including the youth who had taken seriously Mao’s dec- 
( Continued on Page 7) 
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ELLSBERG AND THE PENTAGON 

While the majority of the press was 
for the NY Times publishing the secret 
Pentagon Papers, few defended Dr. 
Ellsberg, who made it all possible. I 
woudn’t be surprised if the doves keep 
mum when Ellsberg is railroaded to 
jail. Evidently, freedom of the press 
means, to them, not freedom for all, 
but the chosen few. 

What we need now is for the Move- 
ment to express its solidarity by making 
defense of Ellsberg an inseparable part 
of the anti-Vietnam War movement. 

Intellectual 
New York 

* * * 

The Pentagon Papers may seem not 
to have revealed anything new to revo- 
lutionaries who take it for granted that 
capitalism lies as well as cheats. But 
that’s just it— plenty of people still be- 
lieve in “democracy” and were not 
convinced by radical talk, but they 
were convinced by the publication of 
the Pentagon Papers. 

One little human act undermined more 
than the “systems” analysts took years 
to construct. It killed the myth of cap- 
italist “truth.” — " 

Engineer 

Chicago 

* * * 

NIXON, MAO, AND 
STATE-CAPITALISM 

I don’t know what will happen with 
Nixon and China, but I think it will be 
a good experience for some of the 
younger movement people to watch the 
Maoists do flip-flops over the Nixon 
trip, as the Stalinists did with Hitler- 
Stalin. A lot of political lines are going- 
to be changed. 

Woman Worker 
New York 

I wonder how many Maoists . will be 
registering Republican? 

Reader 
New York 

* * * 

Raya Dunayevskaya’s analysis of the 
historical development of Maoism is 
going to be more than ever necessary 
to keep in mind now, as all the old 
“China watchers” come out. They have 


all been waiting to “get back into China 
to do studies”, and exploit the Chinese. 
They will be proclaiming the clean 
streets, on-time trains, nurseries and 
rural doctors as if that means every- 
body is happy in China. 

Nobody seems to point out that these 
rural medical teams crop up when China 
has to get the rice crop in. It seems 
as though nobody but Marxist-Humanists 
care about the workers and peasants 
at the point of production. 

Hospital Worker 
New York 

* * * 

I agree the Soviet Union and China are 
state-capitalist societies — the workers 
own only their labor-power and are 
forced to sell it via the wage-form that 
Marx considered to be the most onerous 
form of payment under capitalism, 
namely, the piece-rate system. In the 
more archaic capitalist form, but ad- 
vanced technique that exists in the U.S. 
and the rest of capitalism, the ability of 
the workers to wrest a bit more for their 
labor and sustain an organization which 
is at least at times combative, namely, 
their unions, is enhanced by the very 
anarchy of capitalism and its many 
schisms during its pre-state-capitalist 
stage. 

I differ with you in that I am convinced 
that a revolution of society toward seem- 
ingly a socialist direction will in fact 
lead to state-capitalism no matter how 
thoroughly the masses assume political 
power during the initial stages. The gov- 
ernment will gradually become corrupted 
by its own poyrer and privilege and 
evolve into state-’capitalism. 

Here is $5. for the paper from a . . . 

Has-Been Socialist 
California 

* * ♦ 

The U.S.A. as well as Russia is a 
state-capitalist economy. Most of our 
taxes support and pay for private in- 
dustrialists’ products, which to me is a 
form of state-capitalism. The manufac- 
ture of war material to the detriment 
of the people, paid for by taxation of 
the people, is a form of state-capitalism. 
Its enormity, billions every year and 
increasing every year, turns this na- 


tion’s economy more and more to that 
form. The situation is monstrous . » . 

Worker 

Chicago 

* * * 

WOMEN'S LIBERATION 

Three cheers for Bernadette Devlin, 
who has made it clear to all the world 
that she considers her private life (and 
morals) a private matter, and her politi- 
cal life alone a public one. 

The interview she gave to Mary Cum- 
mins of the Irish Times was great to 
read. While she said that she could not 
justify abortion to herself, she made 
it clear that she considered it some- 
thing “people have to decide for them- 
selves.” Her decision was no. 

I was at the meeting in East London 
she addressed the day she announced 
her pregnancy, and there were dozens 
of news photographers there, all trying 
to get a shot of Bernadette (profile, of 
course), and flashing their bulbs all 
through her speech. One worker in the 
audience had finally had enough of it, 
and rose to demand the photographers 
either sit down and listen to Devlin, or 
leave the hall. ! -j 

It was three cheers for him, too. Be- 
cause they all sat down and let the 
audience hear what they had come for— 
a political speech by Mid-Ulster’s revolu- 
tionary representative, who just hap- 
pened to be pregnant. 

Correspondent 

England 

* * * 

I was most interested to read the 
letter last issue on what Women’s Lib- 
eration is doing in Ireland to get con- 
traceptives. The political buffoons Who 
are “friends of the fetus” are the same 
ones who refuse to provide day care for 
children, and abandon the fetus office 
it is born. 

Reader 

Illinois 

* * * 

Your committee is truly revolutionary. 


The opportunity for a newer theory ex- 
ceeds the primitiveness of the Trotskyists 
and so-called New Left. Are there people 
in communications range in Texas? 
We’re planning a conference in fall, and 
past conferences have been invaded 
by Sparticists and YSA. If there’s to 
be any real politics there will have to 
be more Marxist-Humanist organizers 
with real influence. 

New Supporter 
Texas 

* * * 

ISRAELI LEFT . . . 

There is a new group here called New 
Israeli Left which has organized the 
demonstrations against settlement in 
Hebron, on Golda’s lawn, against the 
Gaza outrages, and lately has partici- 
pated also in the Israeli “Black Panth- 
ers” activities . . . Ideologically our 
people are very critical of both the 
U.S.A. and the USSR policies, both in 
the Middle East and in the world at 
large, and it’s clear to us that China 
plays a great power policy, too. A Left 
Humanism, like your views, probably 
fits most of us. 

Correspondent 

Israel 

* * * 

. . . DANISH LEFT 

Denmark ranks highest in all of Eu- 
rope in wild-cat strikes. Strikes mush- 
room all over. If you stick out your 
neck, they can fire you and blacklist 
you. One organization (Arbejder Soli- 
daritet) has been formed with the pur- 
pose of building a strike fine fund, and 
as this is illegal, the police are regis- 
tering everyone involved. Most are stu- 
dents who feel this is their cause. 

Since 1968 many study circles and 
other political activities have sprung up 
among the workers. This has resulted in 
organized protest and joint action. Re- 
cently construction workers who are suf- 
fering over 30 percent unemployment in 
many areas, got together in a huge 
demonstration, during which the Prime 
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TWO WORLDS 


by Raya Dunayevskaya 

Author of Marxism and Freedom 

(In this issue I am giving over my column to a letter 
I received from two colleagues who have just returned 
from an European trip. RI>.) 

* * * 

Dear Raya: 

We arrived in Glasgow just in time for the greatest 
demonstration there since the “Hungry Thirties.” Over 
100,000 workers left their jobs, and nearly 40,000 of 
them marched to a rally at Glasgow Green, to support 
the Upper Clyde Shipyard workers’ campaign to save 
their jobs. Almost every industrial plant in the West 
of Scotland was shut down, including plants which had 
no record of strike action at all before. They came 
from big firms like Singer and Rolls-Royce, and from 
small biscuit factories, and were cheered by office 
workers leaning out of windows all along the route. 

Unemployment has increased all over Britain in 
the past year, but in Scotland it is at crisis proportions. 
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Scotland, England, France— and Marxist-Humanism 


In Glasgow it is at the highest level since the Depres- 
sion, with over 36,000 out of work already, 10 percent 
of the male work force (which is how the statisticians 
count it; I suppose women out of work don’t count). 
The threatened closing of the shipyards would affect 
8,000 more workers directly, and an additional 30,000 
indirectly. The workers countered by threatening to 
occupy the shipyards and run them, themselves, and 
the papers today report they have done just that ! 

(Editor’s Note: See letter from Harry McShane, below) 
* * * 

IN BRITAIN AS a whole, expectations are that un- 
employment will top a million by this winter, adding to 
the woes already piled on the working class by the Tory 
government. In only one year of Tory rule, inflation has 
risen by 10 percent, charges for children’s school meals 
have been increased, free milk has been abolished, and 
medical prescriptions and dental care costs have been 
raised. 

On top of that, the most vicious anti-labor legisla- 
tion, the Industrial Relations Bill has just been passed. 
This bill almost makes our Taft-Hartley Slave Labor 
Act look like pro-labor legislation. One key provision 
tells all that needs to be known: it will be against the 
law for a British worker to even advocate a strike! 
The bill requires unions which register to sign an 
agreement with the government not to strike. If a mem- 
ber of the union then talks about striking, he can be 
fined or jailed for contempt of contract. 

It is also clear that British racialism threatens to 
increase viciously. As unemployment worsens there is 
the fear that the colonial immigrants — East and West 
Indians, Pakistanis, Africans — will become the scape- 
goats. Bernadette Devlin, whom we met at a rally she 
addressed in Barking, did a beautiful job of exposing 
the lies of the racists. She got a warm round of ap- 
plause from her heavily working-class audience when 
she pointed out that before they had the blacks to blame 
for everything, they blamed the Irish. And she tied it 
all to the need for labor to fight the Immigration Bill 
as fervently as they are fighting the Industrial Rela- 
tions Bill. During the discussion period, we were also 
greeted warmly by the audience when we extended 
socialist, greetings to the rally from the Second America. 
* * * 

ONE THING WE had expected to encounter at the 


meetings we had been invited to address (we spoke at 
six — three in Scotland, and three in England) was the 
feeling that U.S. workers were backward, and that the 
European workers were far advanced because they had 
their big mass Communist Parties or Labor Parties. 
But this did not happen at all. Not once. As a matter 
of fact, everyone we spoke with was very eager to hear 
of the activity of the workers in the U.S., and many of 
the people attending our meetings, realized that the 
U.S. workers in their battles with Automation could 
teach them plenty about what they hadl in store for 
them — unless their society was completely changed. 

This was our experience in France, as well. We 
did not have much opportunity there to speak with 
workers themselves, but had interviews with both the 
more traditional Left press and with the New Left 
press. We found them alike in their delusion that Amer- > 
ican workers had been so co-opted into the system that 
they could not be considered a revolutionary force any 
longer. One reporter went so far as to ask if it is cor- 
rect to even speak of a working class in America? They 
appeared to be impressed with our news of what Amer- 
ican workers are actually doing. 

There has been a great amount of searching for 
answers since the near-revolution of May ’68 in France. 
The publication of the French edition Of Marxism and 
Freedom, itself, is part of that development. New groups 
were formed when youth left their old parties in dis- 
gust, and by now many of these groups have gone 
through further shifts and splits. The New Left youth 
we spoke with felt that their greatest lack was any 
real links with the workers. They were especially struck 
by the fact that our editor is a worker. The several 
Trotskyist groups, on the other hand, do have workers 
in their ranks— but the relationship between the work- 
ers and the intellectuals is not fundamentally any dif- 
ferent than that of the Communist Party. 

* * * 

THE SAME THING WAS true in Britain. We found 
that the activists we met in the Women’s Liberation 
Movement were very struck with our pamphlet, Notes 
on Women’s Liberation, precisely because they felt so 
keenly their own lack of any links with the Black and 
working-class women, which our pamphlet demonstrated. 
The Trotskyists and the anti-Trotskyist-Trotskyists, on 
(Continued on Page 8) 
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Minister was attacked with balls made 
of toilet paper. Last month they sent 
him and the Labor Minister the tools 
they were not using anyway. This Spring 
women workers demonstrated for equal 
pay all over the country. 

Correspondent 

Copenhagen 

* * * 

ROCK AND YOUTH 

Rock music may have a beat con- 
ducive to anarchistic dancing freedom, 
and the lyrics might directly oppose the 
materialist society, but that doesn’t mean 
that meaningful songs are immune from 
the commodity status given to other 
objects in capitalist society. 

Take, for example, he recent “cele- 
bration of life” concert held down in 
New Orleans, where the young audi- 
ence let everybody know that the festi- 
val promoters were responsible for a 
“rip off.” And don’t think that capitalist 
greed hasn’t rubbed off on some of the 
foremost exponents of youth culture, 
namely the rock stars themselves, who 
in many cases demand exorbitant sums 
to perform, even though they make a 
tremendous amount from record sales 
alone. 

Individuality, or “do your thing” was 
a refusal on the part of youth to allow 
themselves to be molded into the daily 
conformist routine that their parents 
must follow. Everybody should be en- 
couraged to express his individuality, but 
such a genuine feeling for freedom can 
be coopted by capitalist society and 
turned into hip capitalism, i.e. Jeans 
West. 

Youth Activist 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

I don’t think that there is any “Doing 
and Thinking” about rock culture. What 
is this glorification of rock music? When 
one listens to Jimi Hendrix his male 
chauvinist words are a slap in the face. 
While you talk about how he failed 
to relate to black people it might be 


interesting also to see how he related 
to groupies. Instead of this garbage 
about super heros and how they have 
been messed over why doesn’t your 
youth page report on high school women 
—what’s happening to them. How are 
they dealing with the institution of high 
school and the pressures put on them to 
be stupid, passive and less than human? 

Feminist 

Detroit 

* * * 

AN URGENT APPEAL 

Millions of refugees from East Pakis- 
tan need food, shelter, medical aid. 
Cholera epidemic, widespread famine 
and the approaching typhoon season 
present a serious danger of the greatest 
human disaster since Hitler’s extermi- 
nation of six million Jews a generation 
ago. 

We are issuing an urgent plea to 
American families everywhere to re- 
spond to this great need. Please mail or 
wire your dollars for food and medical 
supplies to: 

East Bengal Emergency Relief Fund 
c/o Riggs National Bank 
PO Box 1801 

Washington, D.C. 20013 

* * * 

INDIAN RIGHTS 

When I read the article about the In- 
dian protest over the display of the old 
Indian burial grounds, in the last issue, 
I could not help remembering a similar 
horror site I had witnessed right on 
campus. Did you know that the MSU 
Anthropology department, which runs 
the musuem up here, keeps a human 
corpse on display in a glass cage in the 
museum? The poor thing must be an 
Indian child about five or four, who died 
of some dreadful disease and the an- 
thropologists are displaying her as a 
trophy. 

The sickness of society comes out in 
more dreadful 1 forms every day and this 
example is no more grotesque than the 


dehumanizing process of industry. 
Racism isn’t dead, and that’s why Blacks 
have to fight for Chicano and Indian 
rights as well as their own. It’s not a 
question of theory of civil rights as some 
Blacks would have it, but rather a 
question facing the nature of essence of 
man and the challenge of the times. 

As your Black-Red columnist put it, 
when he quoted James Baldwin’s plea 
for Angela Davis: “For if they come for 
you in the morning, they will be com- 
ing for us that night.” Let’s put these 
dreadful barbaric doings to a stop and 
end this division in society. 

Black Student 
East Lansing 

* * * 

DPW STRUGGLE 

Before and during our strike, the city 
had money for everyone but us. One 
thing people should know about is the 
compacter they just built on Southfield 
and Schoolcraft. They can’t burn the 
garbage any longer, so this machine 
compresses the garbage before they 
dump it. It eliminates the incinerator 
crew. The compacter cost $3 million and 
several jobs. 

One of our biggest problems now is 
that there are a lot of older men who 
own their own trucks. Some of them 
have been with the DPW for 20 years. 
The city laid them off. The said that 
some of them might be transferred to 
Parks and Recreation. Right now they 


are without a job and the brush isn’t 
being collected. 

DPW Worker 
Detroit 

* * * 

LATE NOTE FROM SCOTLAND 

The workers have occupied 1 the ship- 
yards. Money is pouring from other 
yards and many of the trade unions. 
Support is coming in from shipyards in 
Western Europe. It is obvious that the 
government is relying on the weapon of 
hunger, but there is wide support for 
the workers. 

Harry McShane 
Glasgow 

Ed. Note: See “Two Worlds” above 


WILLIAM BROWNLEE 

We mourn the death and honor 
the memory of a life-long fighter 
for workers’ freedom. From his 
early years in Michigan’s copper- 
mining strugles before World War 
I; through the IWW wildcats at 
Briggs in the 30’s; to the rank- 
and-file caucus battles at Chrysler 
in the 60’s — Bill never gave up 
the fight for a new world. Nor did 
he ever separate his vigorous ac- 
tivity from his deep concern for 
theory. He will live on in the 
memory of everyone who knew him. 


WHAT IS NEWS & LETTERS? A unique combination 
of workers and intellectuals. 

ORGANIZATION — We are an organization of Marxist Humanists — blacks and 
whites who are seeking to change our conditions of life in the shops, the 
schools, the society as a whole. To do this we feel that all of us — workers in 
the factories, students in the universities and high schools — must come to- 
gether and talk about how we can end speed up and racism in the plants, 
miseducation in the school; how we can build different human relations, by 
abolishing the division between mental and manual labor. 

PAPER — This is the only paper of its kind, anywhere, edited by a black 
worker, Charles Denby, who works in an auto plant. The only paper written 
by working people, youth and black people fighting for freedom,' in the U.S.A. 
and in other countries. 

The only paper that features a regular column, “Two Worlds,” by 
Raya Dunayevskaya, chairman of the National Editorial Board, and author 
of Marxism and Freedom. 

We invite you to write for the paper, and to join our organization. 
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YOUTH FOCUS 


TWO REVIEWS 

Pretenders to 

Ed. Note — Not a single element of the freedom 
movements, whether that be the Black revolt, the youth 
movement, anti-war or others, will remain untouched by 
the new world developments put in motion by the Nixon- 
Mao talks-to-come . These two book reviews, sent in by 
young student correspondents, reflect two of these areas 
in the “battle of idea 

Stokely 

Stokely Speaks: Black Power Back to Pan -Africanism, 
by Stokely Carmichael, 229 pp. New York, Random 
House, $6.95. 

* * * 

The greatness of Carmichael’s first book (Black 
Power, written with Charles Hamilton) was that, while 
it was general abstract theory at best, at least it tried 
to build upon the struggles and toils of Blacks in Lown- 
des County, Ala., and elsewhere, who had made Black 
Power come alive. In contrast, Carmichael’s second 
book, Stokely Speaks, a collection of his speeches, has 
little of this mass-rooted theory. 

* * * 

THE EDITOR ACTS as apologist for Carmichael 
and explains that “Stokely remains silent’’ to the anti- 
Stokely attacks that proliferated out of the Black Power 
movement in 1966 and that “ ... it is to Mr. Car- 
michael to turn a deaf ear to opponents of Black 
‘charges’ . . . ” (p. xii.) While it was easy for Car- 
michael to turn a deaf ear to opponents of Black 
Power, he could not turn away from the Black masses 
who insisted that he was running away from the prob- 
lems at home. 

Blacks had asked Stokely why was he “going away 
when we need him most over here.” They asked him 
“what does that (Africa) have to do with us when 
Harlem is on fire over here.” And one sister spoke 
for many when she asked if he “had gone over to 
Africa and found another cause” (p. xiii). This book 
is an attempt to answer these questions. However, 
Stokely succeeds in doing the exact opposite: the trail 

• 

Fidel 

Guerrillas In Power, bv K. S. Karol, Hill and Wang, 1970. 

* * * 

K. S. Karol’s newest book on Cuba, Guerrillas in 
Power, has received international publicity, thanks to 
Fidel Castro’s denunciation of Karol as “definitely a 
CIA agent”; the “implication” of Karol and other Euro- 
pean intellectuals in the recent forced “confessions” of 
Cuban writers such as Herberto Padilla; and the whole 
international publicity surrounding the Padilla affair 
generated by the protests to Fidel by such left intellec- 
tuals as Sartre, Simone de Beauvoir, and Susan Sontag. 

WHILE THE BOOK has many faults, it is much 
more than a mere justification of state-capitalism with 
only enough reservations to make effective propaganda, 
as was Karol’s earlier travelogue, China: The Other 
Communism. 

It is a collage of interviews, anecdotes, summary 
history of Cuba, and attempts at analysis. The entire 
work is warped by a leader mystification most appar- 
ent in the section on Cuban history which ignores the 
masses almost completely. Significantly, Karol barely 
mentions that 1968, that phenomenal year of workers’ 
revolts, had its chapter in Cuba as well, when a wave 
of sabotage swept Cuban factories and some sugar mills 
burned, which Fidel denounced as the work of “para- 
sitic elements” but, interestingly, not of CIA agents. 

TO HIS CREDIT, Karol does point out and document 
how Cuba has been turned into an agricultural colony 
of the Russian empire, with early plans for industrializa- 
tion having been scrapped in favor of increased sugar 
production. He also points to the root of the failure of 
the Cuban revolution by stating Granma’s figures (1966- 
1968) that Cuban workers average only four hours of 
productive work daily, but then adding his explanation 
that “Cuba, like Eastern Europe,” has this problem 
“because the relationship between man and society 
remains defective.” 

Karol’s book ultimately fails to offer any constructive 
way out for Cuba or other Third World nations because 
it ends, not with an anlysis of state-capitalism, but with 
a veiled appeal to Fidel to resurrect the idealism of the 
early July 26 movement and to join with “revolutionary” 
China. Marxists believe that just as Vietnam is not a 
matter of LBJ’s mistakes, so the wreck of Cuba is not a 
matter of Fidel’s errors or failures as an individual, but 
rather is part and parcel of the era of state-capitalism, 
which this month has Karol’s “revolutionary” Chinese 
friends inviting Nixon to visit while U.S. planes con- 
tinue to terrorize the population of Southeast Asia. 

—Reader, Hartford, Conn. 


the revolution 

follows a Black intellectual from Mississippi and Black 
America to Guinea and Osagyefo Nkrumah’s arms. 

* * * 

THE CRUCIALNESS OF historical moments is 
completely separated from Stokely’s talks, so much that 
he is removed from actual mass events on the historical 
stage. One speech, for instance, “Dialectics of Libera- 
tion,” was given in England at the very moment Detroit 
and Newark burst forth with voices of revolt. Far from 
labeling Carmichael as a omniscient prophet, the fact, 
that the blacks did this without cue from Carmichael 
and other “leaders,” gives the lie to Carmichael’s 
“dialectics” which is a “program” for revolt. After this 
great mass-activity Carmichael rose to take credit, but 
not until black people asked him “where were you, 
when we did our thing?” 

Later, Stokely explained: 

Many people said I was a coward. They said I ran. 
When I came back they said I was a CIA agent. Can’t 
win for losing. Many said that I was in ‘self-imposed 
exile’. Obviously that is incoherent nonsense. How could 
l be in exile when I am at home in Africa, where I 
came from, and when I left of my own free ivill? (p. 188) 

Thus it is not surprising that the final essay, while 
not much of a summary of the book, is in itself, a sum- 
mary of Carmichael’s horizon. Where in the past, Black 
America did get a word or two, now everything is 
Africa, Africa, Africa. The fact that Carmichael packed 
his bags for adventurous Algeria and Guinea was not 
an accident. Nor is his absence from Black America 
during the revolts purely chance. It is rather that he 
has always been more interested in identifying with 
every place but Black America. 

STOKELY IS SO conscious of his people’s plight 
that he screams: more theory, more praxis. But the 
problem is Carmichael’s very concept of what con- 
stitutes theory, and what his responsibility is in devel- 
oping revolutionary praxis. History isn’t yesterday’s 
tales and quotes from Sartre and Mao. It is rather the 
record of the struggle of men for freedom not only 
yesterday but today, too. Stokely believes in talking to 
the masses, but a dialogue consists of talking and lis- 
tening. Yet even that is not enough by itself. One 
needs to have a philosophy that meets those voices. 

In true revolutionary praxis, theory is not just 
“speeches” but is practiced in everyday life. In praxis, 
Pan-Africanism is not running away to Africa, but de- 
veloping one’s internationalism by dealing with prob-' 
lems at home. Despite the fact that this book was of- 
fered as Carmichael’s response to the challenge of the 
Black masses, the challenge has not been met. Despite 
the fact that it tried to show that “Stokely is with us,” 
it only unfolded an ever greater gap between Stokely 
Carmichael and the Black masses. 

Without an ear to the ground to listen to the voices 
from below, Pan-Africanism becomes an elite umbrella 
covering class, and cultural lines in the “third world.” 
This is the umbrella that Stokely Carmichael seizes for 
shelter from the “storms of Black America” where un- 
employment, racism, and protest are rampant. Thus, 
“Stokely Speaks,” but is anybody listening? 

— Elliott Douglass 


1— American Civilization on Trial, Black Masses 
as Vanguard 

Includes "Black Caucuses in the Unions," by 
Charles Denby 75c per copy 

2— Notes on Women's Liberation— 

We speak in many voices $1 per copy 

3— U.S. and Russia Enter Middle East Cockpit 

By Raya Dunayevskaya 25c per copy 

4— The Maryland Freedom Union— 

By Mike Flug 15c per copy 

5— Czechoslovakia: Revolution and 
Counter-Revolution 

Report direct from Prague 50c per copy 

6— Nationalism, Communism, Marxist- 

Humanism and the Afro-Asian Revolutions— 

By Raya Dunayevskaya 25c per copy 

7— France: Spring '68— 

An Eyewitness Report by Eugene Walker 
10c per copy 

8— Mao's China and the 'Proletarian 
Cultural Revolution'— 

By Raya Dunayevskaya 25c per copy 



LEST WE EVER FGRGET — Hiroshima, Nagasaki 


Paralyzed Vietnam Gl 
marches against war 

The Nixon-China developments appear to have al- 
ready affected the anti-war movement, if the turnout at 
the demonstrations to commemorate the infamous 194 5 
atom-bombing of Nagasaki and Hiroshima on Aug. 6 and 
9 is any indication. Many returning Vietnam veterans, 
however, continue to stand firm in their determination 
to end the war. The following story was given to N&L 
by a young white veteran at the Aug. 7 anti-war protest 
in Detroit. 

* * * 

We have no reason to be in Vietnam. The politicans 
have been getting rich in Washington, while the poor 
man has been getting poorer in the ghettos, and we 
have been getting killed in Vietnam. 

Now that the veterans are coming back they can’t 
even get jobs. I spent 13 months over there, four of 
them in a hospital. My armi is paralyzed. I’ve been 
back five days and I don’t know when I’ll ever get. 
work. But I don’t have it as bad as the guys with fam- 
ilies to support. My family is keeping me. Who is going 
to keep all the others? 

My dad was a captain in World War I and II. He’s 
glad the young kids are doing something about this war. 

I think there might be a revolution in this country 
and the veterans will lead it, if something isn’t done 
about the situation. With the cost of living going up 
more and more all the time, who can live on unemploy- 
ment, compensation? 

I’m not so different from any of the others. When 
I got to Vietnam, I was just plain scared. Nobody 
knew where to turn. The sergeants and the generals — 
they didn’t care. They said we were there to fight, 
not to be scared. 

I didn’t want to go in. I didn’t feel I had the right 
to shoot somebody I didn’t know. When we heard the 
news about the demonstration in Washington, D.C. 
last spring, everybody I talked to said they wished 
they were there. We could have told a lot. The news- 
papers only tell half the story. 

I’m out now. But I want to see all the guys get out. 
Nixon says he’s getting us out, but nobody really be- 
lieves it will happen. How can you 'believe that when 
you read what is happening in Cambodia? 

— D. T., unemployed veterar 


10— Black-Red Conference Notes— 


A report by participants 25c per copy 

11— News & Letters— 

Unique combination of worker and intellectual, 
published 10 times a year $1 per sub. 

12— Also Available from News & Letters: 
Marxism and Freedom— 


By Raya Dunayevskaya. Limited number of 
hardcovers still available (reduced from $6 
because of damaged covers) $4 per copy 

MAIL ORDERS TO: 

News & Letters, 1900 E. Jefferson, Dot., Mich. 48207 

Enclosed please find $ for the following: 

123456789 10 11 12 

(Please circle number corresponding to literature 
desired as listed above) 

Name 

Address 

iclty .’ State Zip 
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9— The Needed American Revolution 

By Raya. Dunayevskaya 35c per copy 
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Nixon to Peking: 'journey to peace' or to new alliance for war? 


(Continued from Page 4) 

laration that “it is right to rebel.” All one has to do to 
see the real conditions in China is to read “Whither 
China,” the document of that extra-ordinary revolution- 
ary phenomenon, Sheng-wu-lien. ** 

At the moment, Mao and Chou take great pains to 
explain they have put down the “ultra-left,” and, indeed, 
they couldn’t move so openly, so shamelessly, into the 
dirty arena of elass-compromisist politics had there been 
a “second revolution.” Instead, the poverty, the ex- 
ploitative relations, the workers demanding different 
conditions of labor, the actual strikes in the cities and 
general discontent in country, as well as the critical 
international situation, from the collapse of the Djakarta- 
Peking axis to near-war conditions with Russia, com- 
pelled the rulers to take a “deeper” look at the world 
as is. 

At one and the same time, the rulers of China put 
down the “ultra-lefts”, saddled the country with a Con- 
stitution in which the military is the decisive force and 
General Lin Piao is already anointed as the one to rule 
after Mao’s death. On the international front, the biggest 
reversal is yet to come as they act out their “dis- 
covery”, that Nixon is “less bad.” 

COUNTER-REVOLUTION BY ANY 
OTHER NAME 

While this hardly equals the Russian accusation (not 
yet public, but sent to those who side with Russia in the 

**The Hunan Revolutionary Committee (Sheng-wu-lien) 
had three of its documents published in China, and 
these are now translated and reproduced in Peking 
and the New Left, by Klaus Mehnert, China Research 
Monographs, U.C. Berkley, 1969. Key excerpts have 
been mimeographed by News & Letters. 


BLACK-RED VIEW 


Trials— Angela, 


Communist world) that Mao’s China, for “nationalist, 
chauvinist” reasons is aligning with U.S. imperialism 
against Russia, it does disclose that China is ready to 
play the same game Russia has been playing with 
the U.S. 

Why should the Movement be interested in games 
the rulers of the world are playing? Shouldn’t it be all 
too obvious that to Big Powers, be they private capitalist 
or state-capitalist calling themselves Communist, the 
national liberation movements are expendable? Why for 
that matter “take sides” in breaks within the ruling 
class, be they the right wing critics of Nixon who claim 
that Mao-Chou are such shrewd bargainers that if we 
are sending such “novices” as Nixon-Kissinger, we 
better also throw in Vida Blue? Or be they the propon- 
ents of Nixon who claim that Mao is taking the Nixon 
Doctrine “seriously”, believe he is “fully” withdrawing 
U.S. troops from Indochina, and, “therefore”, China 
feels it can do business with the U.S.? 

Any such concerns would only lead to the greatest 
delusion of all — the propagation of the view that Chou 
En-lai is only “flirting” with Nixon, but his heart, soul 
and “principles” are all in Vietnam. The only thing of 
China’s that is in Vietnam is its double tongue. The 
single grain of truth that makes possible any willful 
delusion is that Vietnam is not the centerpiece of China’s 
worry. Russia is. This being so, however, means that 
no price is too high to pay, including a sellout of Viet- 
nam, if, in exchange, Mao can either achieve an alliance 
against Russia, or see Russia engaged a two-front war. 

This should have been clear ever since U.S. im- 
perialism started raining bombs on North Vietnam in 
February, 1965, and yet China refused a united front 
with Russia in defense of North Vietnam. Indeed, the aid 


Ruchell, Huey 


he did give was nowhere on the scale Mao’s China gave 
Pakistan in its war with India when Chinese troops 
were moved to the border with India. And Mao is stick- 
ing to that alliance with West Pakistan when the enemy 
is not India, but the East Pakistani masses, against 
whom the fascistic generals, with much military help 
from China, are practicing genocide. 

As for U.S. imperialism, it has no intention whatever 
of withdrawing all troops and arms from Vietnam unless 
the American people compel it to do so. From Truman 
who aided French imperialism to try to hold on to Indo- 
China, through Eisenhower-Kennedy-Johnson who created 
American puppets and turned the civil war into a full- 
scale American war, to Nixon who has to face the reality 
of the American defeat and the massive opposition at 
home by withdrawing the main body of the “land army” 
in Vietnam, but keeping “a residual force,” there has 
been no fundamental change in the basic line of keeping 
U.S. imperialism dominant in Asia. With or without Asian 
“allies”, U.S. imperialism is out for global mastery. 
And this it cannot hope to achieve unless the present 
revolutionary- opposition forces are destroyed. 

It is here, at home, where the contest will be de- 
cided. There will foe no peace abroad any more than at 
home except through social revolution. It is here that 
Nixon will meet his Waterloo. 

THE ANSWER IS AT HOME 

The wars abroad go hand in hand with the unceas- 
ing wars at home — against the Black Revolution, against 
labor, against the anti-Vietnam War movement, especi- 
ally the youth as its decisive force. Whatever illusions 
Nixon has about trying to win that 1972 election by going 
to Peking and thereby, he hopes, fragmenting the anti- 
Vietnam war movement, they will come to naught, pro- 
vided the Movement neither falls into the trap set by 
Mao’s “Cultural Revolution”, nor, at home, separates 
the anti- Vietnam war movement from the class struggles 
as well as the Black Revolution, much less keeps the 
struggles separated from a total philosophy of liberation. 

Therefore, the demand for total and immediate with- 
drawal of American troops from Vietnam must show 


By JOHN ALAN 

Blacks and whites paraded through the streets 
if Berkeley and Oakland on Saturday afternoon, 
July 31. Starting with about 200 participants, 
the march, organized as a show of solidarity for 
Angela Davis, increased to an estimated 800 
people by the time the rally point at Bobby 
Hutton Memorial Park in Oakland was reached. 


i This was the first open rally that has been held in 
;he Bay Area for Angela Davis and it iwas widely pub- 
licized on local radio station KDIA whose programming 
Is directed mostly towards the Black community.. 


One of the features of the march was trucks loaded 
vith simulated mailbags representing tons of mail which 
ias been withheld from Angela by the Marin County 
luthorities. An organizer for the march said “Over 
lalf a million letters from East Germany alone have 
een withheld in the past two weeks.” Monitors of the 
arch were members of the New Republic of Africa, 
in organization which advocates the setting up of a 
[eparate Black Republic within the bounds of the 
nited States. 


Sponsors of the parade and rally were: The Bay 
irea Committee to Free Angela Davis; Mayor Widener, 
louncilmen Bailey and Simmons and Councilwoman 
[ancock of Berkley, elected by the much publicized 
.pril 6 Coalition; The Young Workers Liberation 
eague (a newly formed Communist Party sponsored 
outh group); the Oakland local of the American Fed- 
ration of Teachers; and the Bay Area Farm Workers 
rganizing Committee. 


No safety on the docks' 


(Continued from Page I) 

One example where a worker got hurt occurred 
t too long ago. There was an open hatch. The con- 
ct says you have to cover an open hole with a hatch 
ver or a steel plate. But they didn’t want to take 
e time to do that, so the company threw a piece of 
ood over the hole. A worker lifted the plywood 
cause he thought it was just loose and in the way. 
e worker fell into the hole and almost all the way 
ough. He caught himself by his shoulders and that 
pped him from taking an 18 foot fall to the deck, 
t he was off the job for seven months because of the 
mage done to his shoulder. It will probably never 
the same. 

This whole safely thing is a farce as far as the 
ipany is concerned. The safety men have no power, 
is the immediate supervisor who decides and he 
rks for the stevador company. 

Hie attitude of the steamship companies is to get 
tonnage out quick. They say get it out quick and 
get to go home. Break your ass. But for what? To 
e the $1,200 dollar a day dock charges for the ship, 
en it is in their favor, the company is always willing 
break the rules. 

— Longshoreman, Los Angeles 




LITTLE SAID OF MAGEE 

Aside from the chanting along the line of march— 
“I do know/what I believe/Ruchell and Angela/have 
got to be free!” — there was very little said about Ruchell 
Magee. This was definitely a rally for Miss Davis as 
the prime defendant, and since the separation of Angela 
and Ruchell as co-defendants, upon a motion offered by 
Angela’s attornies, the personality of Magee is being 
de-emphasized everywhere except in the pages of the 
Black Panther paper. 

This motion, made by Angela’s attornies, and its 
prompt granting by pre-trial Judge Anderson, sent a 
visible shockwave through the audience of Blacks and 
whites who have been daily attending the tedious pre- 
trial hearings. Attendance at the hearings now con- 
sists of only reporters and court functionaries — the 
popular mass supporters so faithful until now are stay- 
ing away. 

The separation of the two cases may not be entirely 
due to Angela’s wishes (it may even have been due to 
Magee’s wishes), but it does indicate a culmination of 
the change of “tactics” — not just a change in courtroom 
demeanor on the part of the defense, but a sharp limit- 
ing of the method of defense by confining it solely within 
the framework of bourgeois legality. There is a marked 
difference between Angela’s defense and the first trial 
of Huey Newton (not the second trial, which has just 
ended in a mistrial with a hung jury) 

HUEY’S TRIAL AND GHETTO YOUTH 

At that time the Panthers were coming from a 
totally different direction. They had absorbed the 
tremendous vitality, along with the frustrations of the 
brave and tragic experience of the Black people in the 
Civil Rights Movement, and had reached the conclusion, 
along with a large segment of that Movement, that 
the reform of capitalist society by the enactment of 
new laws would NOT root out racism and oppression, 
regardless of how hard the struggle was waged. 

From the beginning, the Panthers identified the 
trial of Huey Newton with the plight of Black youth in 
the ghettoes, building a defense both in and out of the 
courtroom, around the organic nature of racism and 
oppression in capitalist society. They got the Peace & 
Freedom Party to make the defense of Huey a main 
issue in their election campaigns. 

Whatever advantage Angela’s defense gained in 
the legal process by separating the defendants, Ruchell 
Magee did, and does, remain as a symbol of Black 
revolt to many young people who are no longer con- 
cerned with the subtleties of the law, which in their 
thinking and experience is already totally corrupted 
with racial and class bias. 

This may not necessarily be the way the case will 
be conducted, if for no other reason than the Nixdn-Mao 
detente— which will have its ramifications in the fact 
that the Russian-oriented Communist Party will now try 
to appear as more revolutionary than the China-oriented 
parties. 

In the final analysis the real defense of Angela 
Davis transcends her coterie of lawyers and her par- 
ticular elitist political supporters. The real defense is 
where there is total identification with the merging 
struggles for mass Black liberation. 


itself to be equally against any pole of world capital. 
East or West. 

Therefore, the demand for national self-determina- 
tion for South Vietnam must not be subordinated to 
North Vietnam. Indeed, the national liberation move- 
ment in South Vietnam fought many years before ever it 
finally got support from North Vietnam. Self-determina- 
tion is violated when made dependent on any pole of the 
existing state powers, be it a bi-polar or a tri-polar world, 
or, for that matter, a world divided into quintuplicate by 
Western Europe and Japan likewise demanding their 
“spheres of influence.” 

This is the challenge the anti-Vietnam war move- 
ment must now face. Otherwise it will suffer fragmenta- 
tion. The mere announcement of a projected Nixon-Mao 
meeting has already deflected from the courageous act 
of Daniel Ellsberg in making the secret Pentagon Papers 
public as well as blunt the impact of the revelations of 
three decades of deception of the American people. Just 
as we must not allow Nixon-Mitchell to railroad Dr. Ells- 
berg to jail, so we must not allow the Sino-Soviet orbit, 
in conflict or otherwise, to channelize our thinking and 
our doing. Only a Movement independent of all existing 
state powers can remake the world on totally new, truly 
human foundations because only its banner will he un- 
sullied by exploitative power and have self-development 
of mankind as its motive power. That is the only free- 
dom worth dying and living for. 


“Some self-styled revolutionaries are 
ready to forgive Mao every crime in 
the book and leave a few blank pages 
for those he might invent later, on 
the ground that he is the foe of U.S. 
imperialism, which is the chief enemy of 
world revolution. They are ignorant of 
fundamental class divisions within 
each country, China included, and Magi- 
cally link those opposites, war and 
revolution.” 

From new appendix, "Mao's China 
and the 'Proletarian Cultural Re- 
volution' " in 

New British Edition 

Marxism and Freedom 

—from 1776 to Today 
by Raya Dunayevskaya 
Special preface by Harry McShane 

Published by Pluto Press, 6 Cottons Gardens, London 

Price : $3.00 


Order from: 

News & Letters 
1900 E. Jefferson 
Detroit, Mich. 48207 


Horry McShane 
31 Balbeg St. 

Glasgow, SW 1, Scotland 
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NEWS & LETTERS 


AUGUST-SEPTEMBER, 1971 


By Eugene Walker 


WORLD IN VIEW 


The myth of Pan-Arabism: Sudan, Libya, Jordan 


Far from any new Pan-Arabism 
emerging, despite the efforts of Lib- 
ya’s Colonel Muammar Qaddafi to be 
a new Nasser, the divisions, fe- 
dayeen and King, Sudanese “social- 
ists” and Sudanese communists, cor- 
rupt monarch and the military, to 
name just a few, predominate. 

On top of this comes the big powers 
who care nothing for self-determina- 
tion either of nations or of people. 
U.S. supplies arms to Jordan’s Hus- 
sein to use against his own people. 
It supplies them to Israel which uses 
them in its occupied territories. 
Russia gives arms to all against Is- 
rael and watches as they are used 
against Arab masses. China has also 
recently entered the stage with aid, 
trade and diplomatic recognition. Let 
us look at some recent developments: 

Sudan — The coup and counter-coup 
which occurred over three days has 
resulted in the execution of 14 al- 
leged leaders, the arrest of over 1,000 
who are accused of being Communists 
or their sympathizers, and the seizure 
of books and propaganda including 
paperback works by Lenin and Marx. 
General Gaafar al-Nimeiry after 
being restored to power called for 
the population to seize all “com- 
munists” and turn them over to the 
police. 

The politics of the coup and counter- 
coup involve many parties inside the 
country, inside the Arab world, and 
perhaps further. Nimeiry had earlier 
purged his government of a number 
of officers many of whom had op- 
posed any joining of Sudan to a 
federation of Egypt, Syria and Libya. 
One provision of the federation spe- 
cifically called for outside assistance 
to quell disorders or uprisings in any 
of the Federation countries. 

Joining these dissident officers in 
opposition to any movement into a 
federation were militants of the 
Sudanese Communist party, the 
strongest in the Arab world. They 
along with other elements of the 
country, including the forgotten peo- 
ple in this coup and counter-coup, the 
Black Sudanese of the South, had 
stopped an initial Sudan entry into 
the Federation. But Nimeiry had 
vowed to enter later this year. 

Meanwhile in both coup and coun- 


ter-coup only lip service was paid 
by both sides to “the Southern Prob- 
lem,” and in new repressive meas- 
ures now occurring they will be the 
losers. One third of the population is 
Black and lives in the three southern 
provinces. The other two thirds of 
the country of 15 million are (Moslem 
Arabs. 

“The Southern Problem” goes back 
to the 19th century when Arab slave 
traders flourished in the South. The 
rebellion has taken 'more than 500,000 


Israel 


Israel — The Black Panthers of Is- 
rael are activists who are largely of 
Oriental origin — Jews who emigrated 
from Moslem countries of North 
Africa and the Middle East. In 
demonstrations they have sought to 
bring attention to the poor living 
conditions of the Oriental Jewish 
community. Some 70 percent of those 
who start elementary school are of 
Oriental origin, and only 16 percent 
wbo finish high school are of the 
same background. 

Israeli leaders say that they can- 
not cope with social problems within 
their society while there is the threat 
of war from a ring of hostile Arab 
neighbors. But in the four years since 
the ’67 war when the country was 
under seige, the standard of living 
for the middle class has increased 
rapidly, with the number of auto- 
mobiles on the road doubling and 
the travel of prosperous Israelis 
increasing. It seems that those under 
seige are now the 20 percent of the 
population that lives below the 
poverty line. 

Latin America 

Mexico — Last June a political riot 
in Mexico City left 13 dead. Some 
1,000 right wing toughs (the Falcons) 
attacked a demonstration of 10,000 
university students. 

Investigation of the riot has shown 
that the Falcons appear to be or- 
ganized, trained, armed and paid by 
conservative business interests and 
a faction within the ruling Institu- 
tional Revolutionary Party. Shortly 


lives. The Black Sudanese are de- 
manding independence from the North, 
but the coup and counter-coup will 
mean a repression against any who 
oppose Nimeiry. 

Jordan — Over the last 10 months 
the repression of guerilla forces in 
Jordan has been carried on relent- 
lessly with the quiet support of the 
U.S. which supplies the arms. 

The fedayeen for its part tried to 
carry on a struggle against Israel, 
against “reactionary” Arab states, 

after an official investigation began 
which showed that the attackers had 
been carried in municipal trucks and 
that police had made no effort to 
intervene, the mayor of Mexico City 
and his police chief resigned. 

Cuba — Fidel Castro, addressing a 
plenary meeting on production and 
establishing a National Trade Union 
of Maritime and Port Workers, called 
attention to the impelling necessity to 
push through progressive mechaniza- 
tion of port work. He stated there is 
an excess of personnel in the ports 
as a whole and he called for an in- 
crease in productivity and a struggle 
to eradicate absenteeism. 


against “progressive” governments fa- 
vorable to a negotiated settlement at 
the expense of Palestine, against the 
big powers. All without an order of 
priorities. Most tragic was its failure 
to take a clear stand against Jor- 
dan’s King Hussein. Posing under 
the illusion that his objective was 
negotiations with Israel, his major 
concern was in reality to reassert 
royal authority throughout the coun- 
try so he could then choose whether 
to make war or peace. 


Europe 


Asia 


Ceylon— Some five months after a 
left-inspired rebellion, the govern- 
ment of Ceylon figures note that 1,200 
were killed and over 14,000 arrested. 

And no wonder. This “socialist” 
government in its year in power has 
done little to change the terrible con- 
ditions of unemployment and under- 
employment that the youth of Ceylon 
face. Of the 585,000 unemployed in a 
country with a whole total population 
of 13 million, close to 500,000 are 
under 24. 

The “socialist” government and its 
police force have continued with 
repression including shooting of many 
young people. The counter-revolution 
is within the revolution with Trotsky- 
ists, socialists and Communists 
inside the country and the big pow- 
ers of the United States, Russia and 
China outside the country, all sup- 
porting the Prime Minister Mrs. 
Bandaranaike as she puts down the 
youth of Ceylon. 


Czechoslovakia— A Prague- dissident 
writing about the “barefaced fascism 
creeping into the day-to-day life” of 
his country discussed the cultural 
field where plays are censored, film 
makers cannot produce films, TV and 
radio programs have been cancelled. 
But his document is more than facts 
but an appeal to the Left in the 
West: 

“When we in Czechoslovakia read 
the Western press whether it is Com- 
munist, Left, Center, or Right, we 
are shaken by a horrible doubt as 
to whether anyone is still interested 
in this country . . . Can people be 
aware that this ‘Biafra of the spirit’ 
... is a condition typical of all fields 
of endeavour . . . What of the Left? 

Does the international unity of the 
Left stop at the Elbe, merely be- 
cause Czechoslovakia’s problems are 
not the same as those with which the 
Left in the West is concerned? Let 
us hope that it is not so, for it would 
be too stupid, and even too dan- 
gerous, if it were.” 

Italy — Recent events in Italy give 
cause for some alarm. The flame — 
which the neo-fascist Italian Social 
Movement had adopted as its emblem 
—has been bursting forth and at- 
tracting crowds of people at rallies 
and has recently picked up support 
in Italian elections, especially in 
Sicily. The constant unrest, the suc- 
cession of scandals, the musical 
chairs that passes for government, 
including the largest Communist Party 
in Western Europe are contributing 
to a tremendous sense of frustration 
which many from the old fascist 
movement are taking advantage of. 


TWO WORLDS 3 


> (Continued from Page 5) 

the other hand, are all so permeated with the concept 
of the “backwardness of the workers,” that some told 
us that the idea of having a worker as editor of our 
paper was “idolizing” workers. 

The idea that workers can not only speak for 
themselves, but that they are the source of all theory 
seems impossible for those who consider themselves 
the “vanguard” to conceive. They are so concerned 
with becoming “mass” organizations, with influencing 
the struggles by proposing the best strategy, that they 
cannot see that “organization” begins with organization 
of your own thought. And for our age that means recog- 
nizing that there is a movement from practice — from 
the actual struggles of our day — to theory, which de- 
mands a theory to meet it. Listening to the thoughts 
of the workers, the minorities, the women, the youth, 
far from being intellectual abdication, is the beginning 
of a new stage of cognition. 

* That is why we felt that of all of the questions we 
were asked — and we were asked many — the most basic 
was raised by a young worker in Edinburg, who asked 
simply: do you believe in the vanguard party? Hie con- 
ception of Vanguard party to lead equates the role of the 
revolutionary party with recruiting all of the advanced 
militant workers who, together with the leadership of 
the party, would lead the workers to socialist victory. 
All the workers would have to do is recognize that these 
leaders represented them and would create a new 
society in which the working class would be free. After 
the workers made the revolution, that is. 

We pointed out the administrative mentality re- 
fleeted in this conception of leadership, and the differ- 
ence in the philosophy presented in the pages of Marx- 
ism and Freedom. But it is not easy to overcome such 
entrenched ideas. What helped to show the idea was our 
report of the continuing wildcat strike experience of 


otland, England, France— and Marxist-Humanism 



Workers marched in Glasgow to protest threat of 
closing Upper Clyde Shipyard. 

the U.S. working class, and especially the revolutionary 
role of the Blacks both in industry and in life as a whole. 

* * df. 

THE BRITISH AND the French editions of Marxism 
and Freedom were never more needed. The need for 
theory, as contrasted with the endless pursuit of the 


“right tactics,” or the “right strategy,” to which so 
much of the Left has reduced its politics is made more 
urgent than ever by the objective situation, which is 
explosive. 

Your new introduction to the French edition, which 
analyzes that crucial year, 1968, — and the new appen- 
dix which reprints the Sheng Wu Lien document as the 
new voices of revolt from inside China — -are essential 
for the French Left to grapple with. And Harry Mc- 
Shane’s new Preface to the British edition puts the 
challenge on the level of urgent necessity for that 
country. 

In fact, Harry, who added a tremendous proletar- 
ian and philosophic dimension to all of our meetings, 
bringing his life-long history of labor and socialist strug- 
gles to bear in all the discussions, made it impossible 
for anyone to brand theory as abstract or academic. 
He summed it up best at the meeting in Hull, where 
the dramatic situation of the Clyde Shipyard workers 
was being discussed. As Harry put it: 

“The question that has been raised by the ship- 
yard workers is a very important one, and it seems 
obvious that it cannot be solved by the shipyard work- 
ers alono. The crisis of unemployment all over the 
country, and especially in Scotland and Northern Ire- 
land, raises the question of the final solution, the over- 
throw of capitalism and the establishment of a new social 
order. And that, of course, is the subject of Marxism 
and Freedom, where it is taken up without ignoring a 
single immediate issue. The immediate issue is bound 
up with the ultimate solution. When you ask, is indus- 
try to decide the future of man; or is man to decide 
the future of industry and control his own destiny, you 
are asking the question that motivated Marx all his 
life. There is a vital connection between theory and 
the actual class struggles that cannot be ignored any 
longer." 




ON THE INSIDE § 

Slanderous book review nailed | 

by Raya Dunayevskaya — p. 5 

George Jackson, Attica — p. 7 

Detroit STRESS protest — p. 6 
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Senseless 
massacre 

at Attica 

By Charles Denby, Editor 

The news of the Attica, N.Y., massacre of some 10 
prison , guards . held as hostages and the 30 or more 
prisoners, should have been the most shocking thing 
that the majority of right-thinking people in this coun- 
try had ever heard. It was a clear demonstration of 
complete disregard for the lives of the poor, helpless 
people of America. 

Many believe that Governor Rockefeller, who was sup- 
posed to be one of the few liberal Republicans, received 
his orders from President Nixon to conduct the mas- 
sacre. 




EDITORIAL ARTICLE 


THE SECOND WAR 


Nixon declares war on labor and Blacks 
with wage freeze and anti-busing stand 


We have heard about, read, and seen the massacring 
of women,- children and old men In Vietnam and Laos. 
They tell us jijafe this is war. Well, Nixon has two wars 
going on — One in Southeast Asia, and one here at home. 

There is no way to find out the truth about what hap- 
pens in either war. Take the murder of those Black 
PantitoMfb Chicago almost two years ago, ordered by 
the stales attorney and Mayor Haley, while those young 
Black people were asleep in bed. 

We are just now beginning to learn what really hap- 
pened. After the killing the police drove nail holes 
throught the door of the Panther apartment and claimed 
that they ; were shotgun holes which proved that the 
Panthers store shooting at the police. 

^ATTICA LIES 

v In Attica, all newsmen, lawyers and .investigators 
were barred from the prison until the lawyers got a 
court order to be admitted. That day, a worker said to me, 
“That is the capitalists’ method of operation. They said 
that fee hostages had had their throats cut because they 
know that the first news that comes out is generally ac- 
cepted by people. If and when you begin to hear differ- 
ent, the public is confused by the lies.” , 

The following day when it was reported that all the 
i hostages ..were .shot to death, this worker yelled, “What 
did I ’fell you? Now I am sore the real reason they are 
barring Reporters and lawyers is they have much more 
to hide.: They most fix the blame on someone, anyone, 
to their senseless and inhuman murdering of 

the prisoners and guards.” 

He said, “I was in the armed forces. I know that the 
gas they covered the prison with would have enabled 
(Continued ©n Page 3) 



Signs of the times — thousands of banners at 
Detroit Coho Hall protest tell the tale. 


By O.' Domanski 

The thousands who turned out to picket 
President Nixon’s speech to the Economic Club 
in Detroit on Sept. 23 gave dramatic evidence of 
the multitude of the forces aligned against Nixon’s 
never-ending wars at home and abroad. They 
were young and old, Black and white and Chi- 
cano, workers and students, welfare mothers and 
Women’s Liberation activists, hardhats and teach- 
ers and veterans. 

Despite Leonard Woodcock's directive that UAW 
workers not join the AFL-CIO pickets, thousands of 
workers showed up as early as 5 p.m. to demonstrate. 
They were joined by anti-war and New Left groups over 
the next four hours. 

And they carried hundreds of different signs: “War 
Caused Inflation, Slop Both”; “Civil Rights Employees 
Oppose Nixon’s Racist Policies”; “Profits from Bombs 
Are Not Frozen”; “End Unemployment”; “Free Hoffa”; 
“Free Angela.” 

NIXON’S HOAX 

The hoax that Nixon attempted to pull on the Ameri- 
can people on Aug. 15, when he dubbed his economic 
strait jacket for the American workers nothing less than 
a “Job Development Act of 1971,” was followed by an- 
other hoax on Sept. 9, when he announced, “The 90- 
day freeze on wages and prices will not be extended 
beyond 90 days,” only to reveal that what will follow 
will be more of the same, with a new name. 


Open letter to Shirley Chisholm 


Dear Congresswoman Chisholm: 

We are extremely glad you have chosen to 
run for President. In doing so, you are throwing 
off thousands of years of oppression — oppression 
, epitomized by the special, double oppression of 
Black women. In doing so, you are saying for 
all women, for all Blacks, for all people every- 
where who have been called dumb or frivolous 
or emotional or weak in character, that a new 
day is coming. 

For if die lowest of the low, a Black woman, dares 
to demand entrance to that most sacred bastion of power, 
the Presidency of the United States, who knows what 
will happen next? 

We would support you for the symbolism of your act 
alone. But you are more than just the opposite of all that 
a Black woman is “supposed” to be. There are other 
Blacks and women (though few Black women) who have 
“made it” as you have, and few of them deserve praise. 

FROM CIVIL RIGHTS MOVEMENT 

You, however, were a part of the civil rights move- 
ment, and sit in Congress because of it; you have been 
a loud and eloquent part of the new Women’s Liberation 
movement. And you stand on the shoulders of those great 
masses of people fighting for freedom. It is they who led 
.you to this bold act and made you not merely a symbol, 
but an uncompromising! fighter on every issue of the day. 

13sus your anti-war stand Is as loud as your pro- 
women one. Yon, in fact, represent the coming together 
of the many movements to change society, which have yet 
to come together in actuality. 

One can contrast, for example, your continual oppo- 
sition to every force of reaction in this> country, to the 
majority of the anti-war movement, which has been un- 


willing to expand beyond a single issue. Only the Viet- 
nam Veterans Against the War have cared to join with 
other movements by supporting the Blacks in Cairo, 111., 
and picketing with Women’s Liberation at the Miss 
America pageant. 

NEED FOR REVOLUTION 

As Marxist-Humanist revolutionaries, we know that 
only in the coming together of the forces fighting for 
freedom can this society finally be overthrown, and a new 
one built on new foundations; we do not believe in play- 
ing bourgeois politics. Moreover, we have seen what few 
good politicians there are, change their positions when 
the need for money arose. 

And we know the political system is so deeply male- 
chauvinist, that even the Black dissidents who met re- 
cently to talk about running a Black for President showed 
no interest in you. Or more precisely, at a meeting one 
of us attended, the women liked the idea, but the men 
who were running things gave it no consideration. 

WOMEN EXCLUDED FROM POLITICS 

It is possible that if you run, some Black bureau- 
crats in the political and labor movements may be 
forced by their constituents to support you, but the 
electoral system as a whole cannot possibly accommodate 
a woman in the Presidential role — after all, women only 
won the vote 50 years ago, and it took over 80 years 
of struggle to do that! Bourgeois politics has excluded 
women so very nearly completely for so long, that it is 
a new stage in the women’s rights movement for a 
woman to seriously run for President. 

And of course, when our “liberal” politicians cannot 
conceive of a Black Vice-President, it is shocking to 
speak of the Presidency. 

And what a time you have chosen to do it. Just 
(Continued on Page 2) 


The only difference is that whereas he was practic- 
ing his favorite policy of “surprise politics” on Aug. 15, 
he expects to have won the help of the labor bureaucracy 
in putting over his hoax by Nov. 15. Unfortunately, he 
has good reason to hope so. 

So raw was the attack on labor, and so blatant was 
the bonanza for big business in Nixon’s Aug. 15 Wage- 
Price freeze — which failed to freeze profits — that even 
that arch-reactionary president of the AFL-CIO, George 
Meany, who spent last Labor Day dining in the White 
House, immediately declared that any workers whose 
benefits were denied should consider their contracts 
“nullified” and feel free to walk off the job. Leonard 
Woodcock (after thinking it all over) thundered, “If 
this Administration thinks that just by issuing an edict 
. . . they can tear up contracts, they are saying to us 
they want war. If they 'want war, they can have war.” 

LEADERS AND RANKS 

Yet before the first week was up, both Meany and 
Woodcock were already talking only about what they 
would do after the 90 days was up. By the time Nixon 
finally summoned the union heads to come in and talk 
things over on Sept. 10, Woodcock was recanting his 
threats to void contracts and calling the Administration’s 
explanations “helpful” and “useful,” while Meany had 
gone so far as to suggest that the trade unions would 
agree to a “no-strike” pledge, provided labor had a 
part in setting up the rules for after Nov. 14. 

The mood of the workers they were supposedly 
speaking “for,” on the other hand, was seen in the fact 
that of the 150,000 workers involved in more than 350 
official strikes across the country — including the West 
Coast longshoremen and the New York telephone work- 
ers — 120,000 were still on strike Sept. 1, and still others 
(Continued on Page 4) 
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I Open letter to S. Chisholm \ 

(Continued from Page 1) 

when racism and a callous disregard for human life 
have reached new depths: in Attica, in bombing school 
busses, in Vietnam. One of us heard you speak at a 
women's conference nearly two years ago. You said 
that while you deplore the stereotyping of women, still, 
if women are supposed to be kind, patient, compassion- 
ate, etc., that is precisely the kind of leaders we need, 
instead of the men we have with their ‘•masculine'’ 
qualities of aggression, ruthlessness, etc. We are re- 
minded of those words very often lately. 

Shirley Chisholm for President! 

— Charles Denby, Editor, 
NEWS & LETTERS 
— Molly Jackson, News 
& Letters Women’s Liberation 


'Women's work' world-wide 

I appreciated the facts given in the article on 
women in East Europe in the last issue. What 
^struck me was the similarity between conditions 
here and under “socialism,” for workers in gen- 
eral and for women in particular. 

In the recent furor about China, I saw a picture of 
the machinery in a textile mill in a Chinese city, and it 
reminded me of the description of the antiquated mach- 
inery in the East European article. 

I worked in a shop in Detroit that made solder irons 
that had a number of textile-type machines. I couldn't 
believe they were as old as they looked, so one day I 
climbed all over one to find the nameplate. It was dated 
in the 1880’s! Now this was not strictly a textile mill; 
it was a “modern” industry, so I assume these were the 
newest machines going. 

I am not too surprised that the machinery is alike 
the world around; however, that they all appear to have 
been invented around the time of the Industrial Revolu- 
tion itself, is fantastic ! 

24 HOURS A DAY 

Women work two jobs, and the waste of time in 
the factory is double for women. It is not just the time 
devoted to work, but the type of thinking a woman al- 
ways has to do. The writer of the article said, “In Poland, 
home and wage labor of an employed woman takes be- 
tween 15 and 17 hours a day.” I would add that if she 
has children, -she doesn’t have the other seven hours 
for herself, but gives a total 24 hours a day. 

I don’t think most men would understand, but a 
woman’s life is so full of things that she has to do, 
that even when she sleeps she is thinking about them. 

— Angela Terrano, New York 


WAY OF THE WORLD 


Chisholm for President 

By Ethel Dunbar 

Shirley Chisholm announced recently that she would 
be a candidate for President of this country. I was very 
happy to read her announcement. Besides being a Con- 
gresswoman, she is a Black woman, and no one can 
convince me that she wouldn’t make a better President 
than we have now! 

It is long past time that a woman should have been 
President. Nixon-Agnew-Mitchell have led this country 
to hate, unemployment and chaotic conditions. The na- 
tional debt is so high that the average person can’t even 
pronounce the figure! All because of the Vietnam War 
and other military spending. 

CAN WOMAN BEAT NIXON? 

A woman would add something new to American 
politics and a new trend to people’s thinking. Women 
have been discriminated against from the very begin- 
ning in this society. They have been relegated to the 
home; for Black women, it has been the home and the 
corn and cotton fields of the South. 

When we realize that it wasn’t until 1920 that wom- 
en got the right to vote, then we can see how long 
women were disenfranchized by their white husbands 
and the white power structure. 

Shirley Chisholm has everything anyone could ask 
for in a good and sincere President. I do believe she 
is capable of turning this country off its path of destruc- 
tion, and uniting the people. Her concern would be for 
the interests of all the people, not just the rich capi- 
talists. 

WE MUST TURN FROM WAR 

Egyptian President Sadat says he is ready to sacri- 
fice a million Egyptian lives, if necessary, to liberate 
Israeli occupied territory. To me this is madness. But 
I am sure he is talking about poor people’s lives, not 
his own or any other rich leader’s. This article also said 
Israel is prepared to do the same. 

I wonder if wars and the threat of wars will become 
the natural way of life for our children and grandchil- 
dren. I think it will not, if the men of this country can 
forget some of their prejudices against women, and go 
out and work to get votes for Shirley Chisholm. 


I was very disappointed to see the results of 
the women’s conference for repeal of abortion 
laws held in New York in July. I feel that a move- 
ment with real potential was badly split as a re- 
sult of certain political groups trying to dominate 
the whole conference. 

Some women who attended even appeared on tele- 
vision to say how disgusted they were and to let people 
know that they would not be led around by some group, 
in particular the SWP (Socialist Workers Party). 

By seizing upon the single issue of abortion law 
repeal, these groups hope to attract women followers 
while refusing to even discuss other issues such as free 
abortion and free birth control information. 

What good will it do to repeal the laws if the major- 
ity of women who need help will still be unable to 
afford it? And after the abortion laws are repealed, 
will a woman have “control over her own body”? What 
about working and living conditions in our factories 
and cities? 

Legalizing abortions is very important, but if we 
stress just this one issue the whole movement will soon 
die as the majority of women find that it does not 
represent their total needs. We want to work for free- 
dom in more than one area and we shouldn’t let one 
issue make us lose sight of our larger goal. 

— Supporter, New York 

5,000 Dane domestics strike 

The Domestic Workers Association in Denmark is 
now fighting for better contracts for its members, most 
of whom are women. ThejT have the hardest physical 
work in homes, institutions, and hospitals; yet they are 
paid D.Kr. 9,88 per hour, as compared with D.Kr. 13,91 
for unskilled male domestic workers. 

P’ive thousand union members are fighting for 
better pay by striking municipal institutions. On Aug. 
12, women from Women’s Liberation demonstrated in 
support of the domestic workers outside the negotiations. 
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Colt speeds up; union 
ignores firing of worker 

Hartford, Conn. — In the early part of the 
week of Aug. 31, I was informed by a fellow- 
worker that the supervisor in Dept. 126 was doing 
bargaining-unit work. I informed the steward. 
After reminding the supervisor that according to 
the agreement between the company and the 
union he should not be doing bargaining-unit 
work, he replied; “I’ll think about it.” When the 
Chief Steward was informed, he stated that he 
had had a talk with the foreman, and a promise 
was made that this would no longer happen. 
Therefore, he felt that there was no need for 
filing a grievance. 

Approximately 40 members of the Local 
Unit were discharged for so-called “misconduct” 
during an unauthorized strike. The cause of that 
strike was the same situation: the Company 
supervisors were doing bargaining-unit work. 

I requested to see the Shop Chairman. Had 
I not chanced to meet him the next afternoon on 
the way to the cafeteria for lunch, I might still 
be waiting. He was, as could be expected, cou- 
teous, kind, considerate, and totally condescend- 
ing. He told me, “I’ll speak to the Chief Steward 
and get the story and let you know.” I would 
probably have had to wait until Hell froze over 
before receiving his answer except that the Com- 
pany released me from my agony with a dis- 
charge notice. A sweetheart deal has been made, 
and I was in the way. 

NO REPRESENTATION 

The reason given for my discharge was that 
I was unable to perform additional work. Recent- 
ly I lost two weeks work due to a back injury I 
sustained over five years ago in previous employ- 
ment, from which I recovered. The Management 
at Colts has cut back the work force substantially, 
causing more work to be done by the worker at 
less cost. 

They asked me to do some extra lifting of 
parts from the line, work normally done by Mis- 
cellaneous Labor personnel or Truckers. I ' re- 
fused. 

My supervisor told me to go to personnel, 
where I was told that I had no bumping rights to 
a non-lifting job, hence I would be discharged. 
Neither at this point nor at any time during this 
instance was I allowed Union representation. I 
expect to have to take my grievance through the 
Labor Dept. 

Whet can be done to insure that the same 
thing doesn’t happen to others? Under the pres- 
ent system of production for profit for the owners 
of the tools of production — instead of production 
for the needs of all the people — there is very 
little that can be done, and even that very little 
is quite impossible unless and until the workers 
come to control their Unions. 


Woodcutters refuse pay cut 

Laurel, Miss. — Woodcutters here charge that 
Masonite Corp. is making up for the price freeze 
by cutting their pay. 

As a result, 200 members of the Gulfcoast 
Pulpwood Association (GPA) have refused to de- 
liver wood to Masonite’s sprawling hardboard 
plant since Sept. 1. 

The GPA represents thousands of woodcutters and 
owners of land from which wood is cut for paper and 
hardboard plants across the South. About 60 per cent 
of the men are Black. 

One of the woodcutters declared: “Masonite went 
to using 7,100 pounds to determine a unit of wood, when 
it should be 5,200 pounds to determine a cord of wood. 
It means that each producer and land owner is sud- 
denly losing $15 and 816 per load of wood. That takes 
groceries off our tables.” 

A spokesman for the workers explained that Mason- 
ite had been using a scaled stick to measure wood by 
the cubic foot, but on Sept. 1 the company put weight 
scales in its yard. The wood producers say this meant 
a cut of 20 to 25 per cent in their earnings because they 
had to supply 1,900 more pounds in each unit of wood. 
They are paid $20 a unit, and often have as many as 
three and four units on a truck. 

When the men protested about the new way to 
measure the units of wood, company officials ran them 
off the property. 

The strikers formed a committee to seek support 
from workers in the Masonite plant, who are members 
of the International Woodworkers of America (IWA), 
an AFL-GIO union. Hundreds of these workers fought 
a long battle with Masonite after a strike that started 
in 1967. After the strike, there began a struggle for 
unity of Black and white workers which became an ex- 
ample for other workers in the South. 
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Clyde workers occupy shipyards to protect jobs 


Glasgow, Scotland — The occupation of the 
Upper Clydeside Shipyards by workers who re- 
fused to be laid off and have been waging a “work- 
in,” has been going on since the beginning of 
August. On Aug. 18, Glasgow had the largest 
demonstration for the workers in many years. 
Thousands of workers threw down their tools. 
There were contingents from London, Blackpool 
and other parts of England, and three busloads 
of 'shipyard workers from Dundee. 

A remarkable feature was the number of women 
and girls in the demonstration. It included about 250 
women from the Wills cigarette factory. It was well 
organized and trade union officials noted for their mild 
approach were making militant speeches. 

FREE LABOR POWER? 

Every Marxist trend, however, has by now become 
very critical about what is happening. It is fantastic that 
workers who have been declared redundant (unem- 
ployed) are asked to give their Labour Power, free of 
charge to the Liquidator. , •; 

The support given by other workers was tremendous 
but apart from calling for money, the action asked >from 
other workers went no further than the one-day stop- 


page. The fact that there are 135,000 unemployed work- 
ers in Scotland was overshadowed by the U.C.S. dispute 
which did hit the headlines. 

Some prominent Communist Party people wanted to 
keep politics out of the agitation, but that became im- 
possible. In fact, the campaign was tied up with the 
demand for the removal of the Tory Government. The 
big thing was the declaration that the workers would 
resist redundancy. The shop stewards, however, kept 
promising that if the yards were kept open they would 
work harder than ever before. 

STRUGGLE NOT OVER 

The Government intends to concentrate production 
in two yards with a much smaller labour force. They 
express the belief that the two yards which they want 
to close will be bought by some private concerns for 
purposes other than shipbuilding. The struggle is not 
over. Redundancies continue to pile up in the two yards. 
It does not seem likely that the “work in” can continue. 

The solidarity shown by other workers has been 
great, but the C.P. shop stewards kept the issue nar- 
rowed down. They talked of paying the men who took 
part in the “work in” the wages they would earn on a 
40 hour week, but ended up by dealing only with cases 
of hardship. The men are working under the same super- 
vision as before they were laid off. 
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them to walk in five minutes later arid take every host- 
age and prisoner alive.” 

COPS, NOT INMATES, WANT BLOOD 

One hostage was led out cursing Rockefeller and Cor- 
rection Commissioner Oswald. He said he would never 
work for those murdering bastards again. He said that 
the prisoners had only used the hostages as a bargaining 
point; that they had been treated well; and that he 
never believed the prisoners intended to kill them. 
But the blood-thirsty state troopers did, as well as the 
other guards and police. 

The lawyer Kunstler had pleaded for more time. The 
prisoners were not going anywhere, and what is time 
compared to human lives? We must understand that the 
politics of Nixon is suddenness. 

Many are saying that the Attica massacre was racist, 
because the prisoners there were 85 percent Black and 
Puerto Rican, and there was not one Black or Puerto 
Rican guard. Of course it was racist, as is the whole 
prison system. We know that whites cannot truly relate 
to and fully understand the feelings of Blacks and Puerto 
Ricans. 

PRISONERS ARE EXPENDABLE 

But it is also important that no rich people go 
to prison. Three of the prisoners who were shot to death 
were white, and the dead guards were white. A state 
trooper said that all the inmates are “animals,” white 
and Black, and that is why when the troopers mistook the 


hostages for white prisoners, they thought nothing of kill- 
ing them. In a word, he was saying, “so what?” He did 
not seem to understand that the inhuman treatment that 
prisoners receive in most of the “correctional institu- 
tions” thoughout the United States makes them act the 
way they do. 

One of the dead prisoners, Jose Santiago, was sentenced 
in 1968 to 10 months for burglary, and the court record 
shows no futher convictions. The case of George Jack- 
son, who was murdered in San Quentin in California, was 
similiar: others who committed the same crime with 
him were released years ago, but they refused to release 
him, and as a result five other people died with him. 
INMATES SPOKE FOR THEMSELVES 

Now they are trying to fix the blame for the Attica up- 
rising on Kunstler and Bobby Seale. They seem always 
to have their Uncle Tom ready and waiting: David 
Anderson, a Black from Rochester, is accusing Kunstler, 
and Rockefeller is accusing Seale. He says Seale’s pre- 
sence aroused the feelings of the inmates. If anyone saw 
and listened to the discussion between the Black prison 
leaders and Oswald, you could see these prisoners did 
not need anyone to speak for them! 

A Black woman, the widow of one of the prisoners, 
spoke to an audience of Black and white in Buffalo, 
N.Y. She said there was no reason for any of those 
prisoners or guards to be dead, and she called on all 
common people, Black and white and all other nation- 
alities, to unite in a struggle against the oppressors, to 
stop this senseless killing of human beings. 
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Fleetwood 

Detroit, Mich. — Here at Fleetwood we would like to 
know just Why it is that the company doesn’t supply 
us with uniforms. You can’t help but get the feeling 
that it is very intentional on the part of the manage- 
ment. 

We went to the union and asked the committeemen 
to look into why the company doesn’t supply them. They 
went to management and were told that we have to sup- 
ply our own uniforms. 

Since it’s in our contract that the company has to 
supply us with uniforms, we want to know why the union 
won’t make the company continue to supply them as 
they used to- Instead of pressing the company on this 
point, all our committeemen do is lie around in their 
air conditioned office doing nothing. 

If we can’t get any response to our grievances from 
the local, maybe we should go down to Solidarity House. 
Let them know down there about the type of results we 
are getting from our local officers. 

Black Production Worker, Fleetwood 

• 

Detroit, Mich. — Since the changeover, Fleet- 
wood has come up with some new ways to make 
you work harder and save money for them. Many 
jobs used to have self-tapping screws before 
changeover; now you have to drill the holes and 
shoot the screws. It’s harder and takes longer. 

They cut corners all the time and some of it gets 
ridiculous. Hie company has standardized the screw 
sizes throughout Fleetwood, so some are too long and 
take more time to put in. Each little problem is hell 
when you’re working at 72 jobs an hour. 

On the fourth floor, the repair job is really the 
worst. There used to be nine guys on it, and they took 


every ninth job, and still had to run to keep up. Now 
there are only four men and it’s impossible to get every 
fourth job. They filed a grievance, but all they got from 
the foreman, Dave West, was a lot of doubletalk. 

A lot of guys have said to me: “Where is the 
union?” I would like to tell the names of the committee- 
men who aren’t doing their jobs, but I would run out 
of space. It’s the same problem all over the plant. 

— Afternoon Shift Worker, Fleetwood 

Chrysler Mack 

Detroit, Mich. — We have signs at the Mack 
Plant stating “Equal Employment Opportunity.” 
We tear these signs down the first chance we get. 
Mr. George Rybicki, the labor relations man, con- 
tinues to violate every sign on the boards, which 
come under the Civil Rights Act of 1964 and 
Executive Order 11246, as amended. 

Our Uncle Tom representatives know it, too. We 
are the victims of racist employment tactics. Mr. Bill 
Stanley, who does the hiring, is working close with Mr. 
Rybicki to keep as many Black people as he can out of 
the skilled trades. That’s where the money is, baby. 

To get any fair employment practices at the Chrys- 
ler Mack Plant, we, the people at the plant, have got to 
take some actions to achieve these goals. Let’s launch 
an all-out assault on the racist problem at Mack Stamp- 
ing Plant. Let’s smash it any way we can. Let’s reject 
the Uncle Toms and the racists. 

Let’s not wait for a better tomorrow. Let’s fight for 
a better today. We need more committeemen like 
Harold Echlos, who has the guts to speak out on these 
things. Let’s unite together and fight these racist prac- 
tices at the Mack Plant. A Union Brother 
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Jobs moved 
miles away as 
plant closes 


By John Allison 

During the last round of negotiations, one of the 
Chrysler plants in California was involved in disputes 
around safety and the closing down of the plant. The 
closing was delayed for a while but now they are in the 
process of closing the parts depot down. The assembly 
plant will continue to operate. 

Under the last contract, the workers affected by 
closings were to be given the opportunity to take jobs 
in another plant in the same area. But in the case of 
the California plant, the people are being offered jobs 
in places as far away as Detroit. The closest place they 
are being offered is Kansas City, and the next closest 
is St. Louis. 

In general the assembly plant is operated' by younger 
workers. They are being allowed 1 to stay in California, 
while the older workers — some with 22 years seniority — 
are being forced to pick up everything and leave. 

The union had asked that the older workers be 
allowed to take the assembly jobs, since it is not quite 
so hard for younger workers to pick up stakes as- for 
older people. But Chrysler refused. The problems are 
similar to what we faced in Highland Park, Mich., except 
that there were no other plants in California for those 
workers to go to. 

WHITE HOUSE FRIENDS 

It appears that Chrysler wants to show the UAW 
that the capitalists have friends in the White House. 
Many workers think that the company knew that a wage- 
freeze and crackdown on labor was coming, and that 
the UAW has money-problems, and just decided that 
this was the time to show the workers who is boss. They 
seem confident the Union won’t do anything, so even 
on ordinary problems that negotiation would usually 
have taken care of, the company is just going ahead 
and doing what it pleases. 

NO FREEZE FOR MANAGEMENT 

All the big companies — from Michigan Bell to Ole 
auto companies — are using this 90-day period to tie 
management personnel closer to the company by quietly 
seeing to it that management people continue to get 
their pay increases, while the workers are denied theirs. 
The office people wouldn’t even have got any increases 
to begin with if it hadn’t been for the hourly workers. 
The office workers get the benefits of whatever the 
workers win the hard way. 

No wondier Meany has been hollering so loud, Nixon 
really stuck him in the heart. As for Woodcock, it 
appears that Nixon must have promised him something 
to keep him quiet. But the workers have no faith in 
these “private arrangements.” No labor leader can 
ever get enough for workers that way. It takes the action 
of thousands and thousands of workers to ever win any- 
thing real. 

Whatever Woodcock has arranged, you can be sure 
it was just for his own people. But most workers don’t 
want a few pennies in their own pockets, at the expense 
of all the other workers. Workers look at all of labor. 

And when they look now, they see exactly what the 
class struggle means: it means that the capitalists have 
friends in the White House, but the workers have only 
themselves to depend on. 


“The United States masses are quicker and 
have greater political means in their hands 
to resent the form of a progress accom- 
plished at their expense,” wrote Marx . . . 
In their attitude to Automation, the Amer- 
ican workers are concretizing this for 
America. — Marxism and Freedom, p. 148 
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Nixon declares war on labor and Blacks with wage freeze, anti-busing stand 

(Continued from Page 1) 


had gone out as well, in defiance of the Administration's 
threat to end strikes during the 90 days. 

LABOR PRODUCTIVITY THE KEY 

The bonanzas for big business at the expense of 
the workers permeated every single plank of Nixon's 
“New Economic Policy.” Aside from the obvious fact 
that it is far easier to control wages than to control 
prices; and that the very items that were exempted 
because their prices “fluctuated "—food and clothing— 
were those that hit the consumer hardest; the refusal 
to freeze profits predominated over all. In addition, the 
protectionism given big business against foreign trade 
through the 10 percent surcharge cn imports, meant — 
to the consumer — that he would no longer be able to 
buy the less expensive foreign goods in the stores and 
auto ghowrooms. 

But the most crucial attack was not on the consumer, 
but on labor, which has been told that the only way 
it will be able to increase wages from here on in, is to 
increase labor productivity. And despite Nixon’s attempt 
to convince the workers in his Labor Day speech that 
“productivity really means getting more out of your 
work,’' every worker knows that it means getting more 
work out of you. 

Labor productivity — the exploitation of Labor bv 
Capital — is the very motive force of capitalism: the ex- 
' traction of ever greater amounts of unpaid hours of 
labor through ever more automated speed demons called 
machines. That is what is at the heart of the “ten per- 
cent investment credit” to Big Business, which has 
been told exactly what to use the so-called “job develop- 
ment credit” ,for — “new machinery and equipment.” 
This, despite the fact that industry is operating at only 
73% of its capacity right now. 

There is not a worker anywhere who cannot testify 
that far from reducing unemployment, all automation has 
done is to create a permanent army of unemployed, at 
the same timfe that it has made the jobs of those still 
working mere intolerable than ever. 

ft takes unmitigated gall for Nixon to talk so piously 
< afcout “the work ethic” which is supposedly being threat- 
ened by the “lazy” and “slothful,” when the unemploy- 
ment rolls show every major city in the U.S. on the 
critical list of unemployment. The national level of 
unemployment has hovered at six percent for almost 


a year. Unemployment in Detroit has reached as high 
as 14.3 percent, and for Blacks is somewhere between 
35 and 50 percent. Unemployment for returning veterans 
is so staggering recent figures have not even been 
released. 

The truth is that while every single one of Nixon’s 
measures may prove to be a temporary boon tb the 
U.S. capitalists, not a single one can reverse the chronic 
world crisis. The whole world economic development, 
whether private capitalist or state-capitalist (which calls 
itself Communist) is in chronic stagnation. The only 
source of value is living labor. Yet, capitalist production 
calls for ever greater use of machines (which Marx 
called “dead labor”) and ever fewer workers. Thus, no 
matter how great the mass of profits, capitalism is 
faced with a constant drop in the rate of profit, at the 
same time that the workers are faced with ever grow- 
ing unemployment. 

ECONOMIC TAFT-HARTLEY 

Nixon made no bones, in his Sept. 9 speech, that 
what he was defending was the “American system” 
against any and all who might claim that it is “an op- 
pressor and exploiter of human beings.” And his de- 
fense is not just talk, but the most concrete actions. 
The newest attack on Labor is nothing short of a 1971 
economist version of the infamous Taft-Hartley act. It 
goes hand in hand with the attack he has been waging 
against every gain the Black masses have made in the 
whole past decade. 

It has been 17 years since the 1954 Supreme Court 
ruling on desegregated schools. “All due deliberate 
speed” has proved less than a snail’s pace. Yet on Aug. 
3, Nixon made sure to throw the monkey wrench into 
whatever small gains might have been underway for this 
year by insisting that the Attorney General and the 
Secretary of Health, Education and Welfare should 
work with Southern school districts “to hold bussing 
to the minimum required by law.” Indeed, he backed up 
his directive by submitting an amendment to the Emer- 
gency School Assistance Act to stipulate that none of 
the act’s $1.5 billion in aid to desegregating school sys- 
tems could be used to acquire buses. 

RACISM, NORTH AND SOUTH 

It was an open invitation to white racism to disrupt 
any bussing plans that had already received support. 
All that mattered to Nixon was that to win the 1972 


election in the still unenfranchised South, he would 
have to out-Wallace Wallace. 

The sad truth is that racism is so much the Ameri- 
can way of life. South and North, that Mobile, Ala., 
succeeded in ignoring Wallace’s rabble-rousing attempts 
to disrupt the bussing of its 42,000 white and 28,000 
Black students better than did Pontiac, Mich., where 
the racist National Action Group (NAG) openly an- 
nounced its intentions “to destroy” the 24,000-pupil Pon- 
tiac school system rather than allow it to integrate its_ 
8,000 Black students via bussing. 

Once Nixon had set the atmosphere, it was easy 
for the Ku Klux Klan — who, along with the American 
Nazi Party and a host of other right-wing organizations, 
openly supported NAG — to blow up ten school buses to 
the cheers of the white racists. It was no surprise that 
the Pontiac police department publicly donated a $300 
check to NAG. Unfortunately, it was not even a shock 
that 60 percent of the GM Fisher Body workers in Pon- 
tiac dared tb “honor” a NAG picket line at their factory 
when, having failed to destroy the school system^NAG 

(Continued on Page 8) 
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NIXON'S GAME PLAN 

I believe that parts of Nixon’s pro- 
gram violate our constitutional rights, 
and that the President should be re- 
called. I believe that the UAW should 
lead all unions in taking a nation-wide 
strike vote against the action taken by 
the President. 

All we have heard since the Presi- 
dent’s speech is a lot of noise from 
our labor representatives. It is time for 
■ action. 

Remember Germany in the 1930’s 
when dictatorship was taking over. Only 
people who are blind can fail to see 
what is happening in America now. Let 
us fight back before it is too late. 

Auto Worker 
California 


The West Coast Longshoremen were 
, on strike as all hell broke loose between 
the centralization and concentration of 
capital at the top, and the socialization 
and the revolt of labor at the bottom, 
i.e. the Nixon wage-freeze, and labor’s 
response to it. The International Long- 
shoremen’s Association (all the East 
coast, Gulf coast and Great Lakes dock 
workers) are almost certain to strike 
when their contract expires on Oct. I. 

Nixon is doing, or trying to do, in 
labor relations, exactly what was done 
in all totalitarian state-capitalist coun- 
tries: Italy, Germany, Russia, Spain, 
China. It isn’t because he’s “evil”, but 
because anyone in his position, trying 
to stop the class war in order to con- 
tinue a war in Southeast Asia, would 
be forced to do the same. But Nixon 
1 is now contending with the American 
working class in a head-on collision. 

Harry Bridges has been silencing his 
critics within the ILWU, right and left, 
on political issues. You see what we 
in v the ILWU are up against. He’s giv- 
ing the AFL-CIO and Teamster bureau- 
crats a kick in their pants to move 
" them Off their swivel chairs. In so doing 


he has solidarized labor rank and file 
behind him to a man. Don’t underesti- 
mate Bridges’ tactics. 

ILWU Member 
San Francisco 

* * * 

Nixon talks about law and order, but 
he is responsible for a lot of the crime 
increase we are suffering since he is 
responsible for the growing unemploy- 
ment in this country, and that is what 
results in crime. 

Construction Worker 
Michigan 

$ *• * , 

ATTICA 

The Attica massacre really brought 
home just how far the bourgeoisie is 
willing to go, not just to put down a 
prison riot, which certainly could have 
been done with less brutality, but to 
make sure America — and especially 
Black America — understands what’s 
in store for anyone who dares to seri- 
ously challenge their rule. They are 
prepared to kill even their own guards 
to make an example of any who dare . 
to declare their humanity. To have 
used any less brutal tactics would not 
have" made it perfectly clear that Law 
and Order will prevail. 

Not only that, they were very scared 
of the political level that the rebellion 
reached. Had it been just a riot, and 
not a thinking, directional rebellion, they 
would perhaps have used less brutal 
tactics. Perhaps. 

Student 

Connecticut 

* « $ 

The total disregard for human life is 
unbelievable — until you realize that 
it has almost become the “American 
Way of Life”. The slaughter in Viet- 
nam, the slaughter in Attica, the in- 
humanity of this society permeates 
everything. 

It is significant that the only human- 


ity that seems to have been practiced 
at Attica was the humanity the prisoners 
showed for the guards — and that was 
attested to by the hostages, themselves. 

Mother 

Pennsylvania 

$ * * 

The Establishment made it quite clear 
last year in Marin County, California 
that they wouldn’t let Blacks get away 
with anything — even at the expense 
of a judge and women hostages. That 
incident should have made it clear that 
no one’s life is important. But I was 
still shocked at the bloodshed at Attica. 

Two little words tell everything — 
the guards called their clubs “nigger 
sticks”. Racism is so ingrained in the 
U.S. that it makes you feel numb. 

White Working Woman 
New York 

* * * 

WOMEN'S LIBERATION 

Notes on Women’s Liberation was 
wonderful and 1 want to be sure to 
get any other literature you have. I 
have been an entertainer for many 
years and the oppression that women 
entertainers go through is unbelieveable.* 
I almost cracked up, fighting to main- 
tain my integrity and self-respect. If 
you are interested, I’ll send you my 
story. 

New Reader 
Chicago 

* * ♦ 

Right on, power to the people, smash 
capitalism, etc. etc.? No, we can’t dig: 
your paper. Your coverage of feminism 
is at best token. At worst, a further! 
degradation and misinterpretation of the 
most radical and continually undermined! 
force in history — feminism. 

Women are the revolution. The strug- 
gles of other peoples are against! 


VALUES that are indirectly indicative 
of a masculine-oriented, masculine-dom- 
inated WORLD-WIDE CULTURE. (Dig 
the emphasis, please.) 

University Women’s Group 
Nebraska 

* * * 

The more I see of women like Irene 
McCabe and those other NAG mothers, 
the more disgusted I feel at some WL 
people who keep insisting that “all 
women are my sisters.” Irene McCabe 
may be their “sister” — but she certain- 
ly isn’t mine. 

When I saw those hate-filled faces of 
the white mothers picketing the busses 
in Pontiac, I suddenly remembered all 
those pictures of hate-filled mothers 
jeering at the little black children in 
Little Rock way back in 1957. We cer- 
tainly haven’t moved very far from 
then. Just North. I remember a cartoon 
you ran way back then called “White 
Motherhood — Little Rock.” You ought 
to run it again and call it “White 
Motherhood — Pontiac.” 

White Mother 
Detroit 

(EDITOR’S NOTE: See Page 2.) 

* * * 

QUEBEC 

A lot of people are watching the school 
crisis at Sturgeon Falls in the Northern 
part of Ontario. The public high school 
is “bi-lingual” even though over three- 
fourths of the students are French- 
speaking. So now, students and parents 
are asking for a French-only school and 
have brought classes to a halt. The 
school board has refused their demand. 
The story isn’t over yet. 

Correspondent 

Quebec 
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Slanderous book review nailed by author's reply 


TWO WORLDS 


by Raya Dunayevskaya 

Author of Marxism and Freedom 

ditor’s Note: The review of MARXISM AND FREEDOM 
hich appeared in LE MONDE, Sept. 3, 1971, was so 
:urrilous that Raya Dunayevskaya felt it necessary to 
yncentrate her brief reply to the editor on the slander 
f associating her name with that of her enemy, James 
umham. We reprint below, first, excerpts from the re- 
iew; her reply follows. 

• 

Two Revisionists”: Karl Marx, by Karl Korsch; Marx- 
ism and Freedom by Raya Dunayevskaya 

Two classic works, as famous as they are marginal, 
lave just been translated into French: the critical study 
hat Karl Korsch devoted to Marx, and Marxism and 
freedom by Raya Dunayevskaya. Although their points 
f departure are very different — German ultra-Leftism 
or the one, a deviant Trotskyism eaten up with anti- 
Jommunism for the other — the two works join together 
n the end in their common desire to “de-Bolshevize,” 
o “de-Communize” Marxism . . . 

L CLASSIC OF ANTI-COMMUNISM 

It is from Hegel and from a fundamental hostility 
o Lenin that Raya Dunayevskaya draws the theoretical 
ustification for her project. Marxism and Freedom pro- 
loses not only to “de-Bolshevize” Marxism, but to “de- 
lommunize” it. This book is important for the problems 
t poses, but distressing in the manner in which it 
esolves them. Wishing to understand the unity of 
heory and practice in Marxism, Dunayevskaya offers 
is a classic of anti-Communism. It is not without interest 
o recall that in 1937-38 she was Trotsky’s secretary 
n Mexico, and that he separated himself from her as 
toon as the Second World War broke out on account 
if her totally negative opinion of the Soviet system, in 
vhich she saw only a “state-capitalism” — a theory main 
ained by another notorious “Trotskyist” James Burn- 
lam. 

If Raya Dunayevskaya is to be believed, it was 
hrough a series of aberrations that Marxism, a theory 
>f liberation, came to be identified with “its opposite, 
Communism, the theory and practice of slavery.” Marx- 
sm and Freedom tries to reconstitute for us the very 
issence of Marxism: “Humanism,” through a critique 
if Lenino-Trotskyo-Stalino-Maoism. Even more, it tries 
o show the American roots of Marxism. In fact, the 
hanteful revision she offers us is, itself, very American. 

The idea was nonetheless an interesting one: to 


return to Marx and Hegel in order to understand the 
Stalinist caricature thereof. But the author’s anti-Coen- 
munist spite spares no analysis . . . 

The most astonishing thing is that Dunayevskaya at- 
tempts to justify her anti-Communism through Marx 
himself . . . Dunayevskaya’s book . . . bears witness to 
the impossibility of separating Marxism from those who 
transformed History in the name of Marxism. 

— Jean-Michel Palmier 
Sept. 13, 1971 

• 

Editor, Le Monde: 

I was shocked to find, in a review of my work, 
Marxism and Freedom, by Jean-Michel Palmier (Le 
Monde, Sept. 3), a manifestation of a rather subtle form 
of amalgam-building between myself and “another 
notorious Trotskyist,’ . . James Burnham.” Mr. Palmier 
introduced the name James Burnham on the alleged 
ground that my analysis of state-capitalism is a thesis 
“defended by . . . James Burnham.” James Burnham, 
however, far from being an exponent of the theory of 
state-capitalism, is the originator of the theory of “man- 
agerial society.” Moreover, this generation knows him 
better as the arch-conservative he now is than as the 
dissident Trotskyist of the 1930’s. Pray tell, what possi- 
ble reason could Mr. Palmier have for dragging in the 
name of an American neo-fascist when reviewing the 
work of an American revolutionary Marxist? Mr. Palmier 
did not deign to explain, proceeding unabashedly onward. 
In a tone of finality, as if that, in itself, were sufficient 
to condemn Marxism and Freedom till kingdom come, 
he assessed my work as “very American.” 

$ * # 

I DO plead guilty to attempting to demonstrate the 
American roots of Marxism. It was Marx, however, 
not I, who wrote that, just as the American Revolution 
of 1776 “sounded the tocsin” for the French Revolution 
of 1789, so the American Civil War sounded it for the 
working-class revolutions of the mid-nineteenth century. 
All I did was to show how, under the impact of the Civil 
War in the United States, Marx restructured the whole 
of Capital, and how, under the impact of the Paris Com- 
mune, Marx deepened his analysis of the fetishism of 
commodities as well as the law of motion of capitalism 
in the stage of concentration and centralization of capital 
“in the hands either of a single capitalist or a single 
capitalist corporation,” Marx’s own projection of state- 
capitalism. 

Interestingly enough, American reviewers in the 


McCarthyite 1950’s criticized me as sharply as does this 
French reviewer in 1971, for carrying through the Amer- 
ican roots of Marxism, from Marx’s day and his defense 
of the Abolitionists, to my heralding of the Black revolu- 
tion initiated in our epoch by the Montgomery bus boy- 
cott of 1955-56. Permit me to quote from my comments 
when I contrasted the scepticism which greeted my pro- 
jection of the Black revolution to the treatment of the 
same revolution as a veritable cliche by the mid-1960’s: 
“Yet the fact that a revolution can be treated as a 
mere journalistic phrase only further reveals the failure 
to grapple with the truth that the American Negro has 
always been the touchstone of American civilization 
which had an ever expanding frontier but no unifying 
philosophy.” (p. 12) Evidently, Mr. Palmier considered 
the American roots of Marxism so outlandish that, 
instead of citing any, he busied himself with the conten- 
tion that I was out to “de-Bolshevize” Marxism. Where 
did he read that? Not in my work. I was too preoccupied 
proving that Stalin completed the total “de-Bolsheviz- 
tion” of Marxism — or to put it more precisely in my 
own terminology, the vitiation of Marxism and Leninism 
as well as the transformation of the first workers’ state 
into its absolute opposite, state-capitalism^ which Stalin- 
ism (be it Russian or of any other nationality) calls 
Communism. 

$ O $ 

THE REVIEWER, not I, linked into a single unit 
(all duly hyphenated) “Lenino-Trotskyo-Stalino-M aoism . ” 
I, on the contrary, not only made the gulf between Stalin 
and Lenin unbridgeable, but also demonstrated that it 
was Lenin who saved Marxism when World War I caused 
the collapse of the then-established Marxism, the Second 
International. If the reviewer stopped reading before 
he reached page 168, the section entitled “Lenin and 
the Dialectic: A Mind in Action,” he certainly had read 
the third paragraph of my special preface to the French 
edition, which states: “Thus, Lenin, to lay the theoretic 
foundations for November, 1917, ‘rewrote’ Marx’s Civil 
War in France as State and Revolution . . . ‘Every 
worker, every peasant, every toiler, every one who is 
exploited, the whole population to a man’!” 

Since Mr. Palmier considered my personal past as 
Trotsky’s secretary “not without interest,” may I rec- 
ommend to him the documented archives (“Raya Duna- 
yevskaya Collection”), “Marxist-Humanism: Its Origin 
and Development in America, 1941-1969,” available on 
microfilm through the Wayne State University Labor 
Library in Detroit, Michigan? 

— Raya Dunayevskaya 


Views 


NIXON- MAO MEET 

I thought the August-September issue 
ras the greatest! I made every Maoist- 
ipologist I know read it while I watch- 
d. It was wonderful to see them squirm. 

Student 
San Francisco 

* * * 

Until I read your last issue I think I 
nder-rated the importance of Daniel 
lllsberg’s great doing in releasing the 
'entagon Papers. I hope it is true that 
hey “killed the myth of capitalist 
ruth.” But I fear that myths are not 
hat easily destroyed. 

Reader 

Nebraska 

» * * 

I know you couldn’t have known about 
fixon’s surprise “economic bombshell” 
hen you wrote your article on the 
Tixon-Mao meeting — but there it all 
as, all the background and reasons 
hy Nixon would no such a thing. 

What struck me most was how yOur 
rticle ended. It is not enough to “die 
>r ti»e cause”. We have to LIVE for 
le cause, with new ideas of Freedom. 

Supporter 
New York 

* * * 

NORTHERN IRELAND 

We send this appeal at the height of 
te greatest crisis which has faced the 
•ish nation since the War of Independ- 
ace, 1918-21. 

The true violence in Northern Ireland 
>day is the denial of jobs to 52,000 cit- 
ens, the denial of homes to Protestant 
id Catholic workers while the priv- 
eged few reside on large estates, 
ircibly acquired from the Irish people 
ithout compensation. Such economic 
apression is being met with increasing 
instance by the people. Mr. Faulkner’s 
ilution to the problems of his people 


is to smash their homes, use British 
troops to terrorize them, and now, final- 
ly, to lock them up in concentration 
camps, without charge or trial. 

Funds are desperately needed now to 
assist the families of the 1,500 prisoners 
currently interned and to provide legal 
defense for the internees. Checks can be 
made payable to Robert Emmet Club, 
marked “Prisoner’s Emergency Fund”, 
and sent to: Robert Emmet Club, c/o 
Naughton, 2785 Ocean Parkway, Brook- 
lyn, N.Y. 11235. 

Irish Republican Club 
New York 

* * * 

Why doesn’t the British antLwar move- 
ment raise a demand to “Bring the 
British troops home now!” From North 
Ireland. I wonder how many realize - 
that there are the same number of Brit- 
ish troops there, proportionate to the 
population of North Ireland, as there are 
American troops in Vietnam. 

Anti-War Activist 
Detroit 

* * * 

There is a district of Belfast called 
Bunker Hill in honor of the battle dur- 
ing the American Revolution, in which 
the majority of the American forces 
were composed of Ulstermen. The war 
for independence had a great following 
in Ulster for the simple reason that so 
many “Scotch-Irish” were involved in 
the struggle. It is a useful reminder of 
when Ulster Presbyterians fought for 
freedom. 

Observer 

Ireland 

* * * 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

A demonstration to protest the oc- 
cupation of Czecholovakia and the war 
in Vietnam was held in Seattle on Aug. 
21, the anniversary of the Russian in- 
vasion of Czechoslovakia in 1968. It was 


sponsored by the Student Peace Union, 
the Fellowship of Reconciliation, and 
the YPSL. 

We were seeking to point out the 
similarities between the U.S. invasion 
of Vietnam and the Russian invasion 
of Czechoslovakia, and to protest vio- 
lence, militarism and oppression both 
West and East, both right and left, 
wherever they occur. 

In order to placate world public opin- 
ion, both Russia and the U.S. claim 
to be withdrawing their troops. Brezhnev 
calls it “Normalization.” Nixon calls it 
“Vietnamization.” In both cases, we 
consider it to be deceptive, since some 
troops have been withdrawn, while 
many troops remain. In both cases, it 
is designed to continue the present 
denial of self-determination to the peo- 
ple. 

SPU, FOR, YPSL 
Seattle 

* sj» * 

BLACK CHRONOLOGY - 

I think your readers would like to 
know that The Chronological History of 
the Negro in America compiled by 
Peter Bergman— which is the single total 
chronology available anywhere — and 
which was too expensive in hardcover 
for almost anyone to afford, is now out 
in paperback for only $1.50 from Men- 
tor Press. 

Reader 
New York 

* * * 

PHILOSOPHY AND REVOLUTION 

Most kids in this country feel there is 
something basically wrong with the sys- 
tem we are living under. Most workers, 
I am sure feel the same. We have to 
have something different, and soon, or 
we are going to have a police state. 

SDS was an unbelievably promising 
thing at one tinje, but it turned into its 
opposite because it didn’t have a theory 
that led them anywhere. I don’t question 
people’s motive? — it’s just that it is very 
difficult for someone growing up in a 
middle-class life to see what the real 


contradictions in this society aro, and 
what you can do about them. 

Marxist-Humanism has to be able to 
explain things to people who are looking 
for answers. Nobody else is doing’ it. 

High School Student 
Los. Angeles 

* * sj: 

I think it is very important to look 
at the totality of every situation. We 
have to stop being “pragmatic,” and we 
can’t be abstract either. 

For example, the NLF is certainly 
one of the forces of self-determination 
in Vietnam, the one that is fighting U.S. 
imperialism more than anyone else. But 
what about building a new society? The 
Saigon students are demonstrating 
against the government in the middle of 
the war. There have also been many 
strikes by the labor unions. The Budd- 
hists have also consistently opposed the 
government. Ho Chi Minh’s regime was 
not a very great example of a new hu- 
man society: there was a large Trotsky- 
ist movement there before he took 
power, which he crushed — not that 
you would know that from reading the 
Trotskyist paper now. The NLF is a 
part, not the whole of the picture. 

Instructor 
Los Angeles 

¥ li» 

KERR CO. REVIVAL 

America’s oldest socialist publisher, 
Charles H. Kerr & Co., has been revived 
after several years of virtual inactivity. 
The company was founded in 1886 and 
during its 85 year history has published 
an extraordinary number of writers, in- 
cluding the first American edition of the 
3 volumes of Karl Marx’s Capital. 

Present plans are to use the income 
from sales of old titles, many of which 
are now rare collector’s items, to finance 
new publications, as well as reprints of 
out-of-print titles. For further inforda- 
tion, write: 

Virgil J. Vogel 
Charles H. Kerr & Co. 

431 S. Dearborn St., Rm. 829 
Chicago, IU. 60605 
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5,000 protest STRESS 

Detroit, Mich. — Thousands of angry people 
turned out for the protest march here after two 
Black teenagers were shot to death by a white 
policeman on Sept. 17. A “State of Emergency 
Committee” was organized to demand the end 
of STRESS — Stop the Robberies, Enjoy Safe 
Streets (sic!), — a special unit of the Detroit 
Police Force, made up of plainclothes officers 

who. are supposed to try to entice muggers, prostitutes, 
etc. They have killed ten people since they were formed 
in May, nine of them Black. 

The two teenagers who were shot down had been 
working at the Northland Family Center. Their deaths 
aroused the community so much that even the Black 
policemen’s organization, the Guardians, joined the call 
for the demonstration. 

As soon as we got to the park where the march 
was to start, it was apparent that the crowd was made 
up largely of Black youth though there were many older 
people, as well. I would say that at least half of the 
5,000 marchers were high-school students who had 
walked out of school to join the protest. Some workers 
had walked out of their shops, too. We walked from the 
park tc the Wayne County Jail downtown, and the line 
was so big it took about an hour and a half to get there. 

The Jail ■ was surrounded by police. Everyone In 
the march raised their fists as they circled the jail, in 
defiance and in sympathy with the prisoners inside. It 
was as if everyone was speaking with one voice, and 
from inside we could hear the prisoners cheering us. 

After we circled the jail for some time, the march 
moved back- to Kennedy Square. The mothers of the 


DOING AND THINKING 


By Elliott Douglass 

East Lansing, Mich. — With the new breed 
of 18-21 year-old voters cropping up in many 
college towns, older voters are asking, long be- 
fore the ’72 election, whether youth would make 
itself felt. East Lansing is no exception. Late this 
summer, a primary election was held to select 
candidates for seats on the city council to run in 
the November general election. 

The array of student candidates was astounding, and 
so was the studqpt voter turn-out. Registration for voting 
was so heavy that the hours had to be extended, the lines 
were so lengthy. 

Despite this turnout of youth, their potential impact 
was overshadowed by an unusual turnout of older voters. 
The result was a resounding victory for the “Establish- 
ment” and the mayor, while student activist candidates 
lost. Scarcely had everyone recovered from this setback, 
when Attorney General Mitchell declared that it would 
not be right to allow college students to vote outside of 
their home precincts. 

The strategy of changing society by “capturing” City 
Hall seems more hopeless than ever, and new alterna- 
tives for creating a youth impact are frantically being 
sought. 

A more universal display of youth power was seen 
this year when a half -million youth tried to shut down the 
nation’s capital and failed. In contrast only a few draw- 


African youth urges 

(Reprinted from THE NATION, Aug. 14, 1971, People ’ 
Press, 3, Box Bar Road, Bathurst, The Gambia, West 
Africa.) 

About eight years ago, there were signs 
of progressive and militant youth movements 
working for a better and lasting independent 
country. But in the intervening years, un- 
chartered direction to no-where seems to be 
the outward sign of a youth movement that 
is in disarray. 

Last year the dissatisfaction of youth . . . brought 
about open aggressive tendencies, not unexpectedly. 

Because the youth had no original and definite 
aims but imitations of groups abroad, they could not 
build a movement with a base that was Gambian in 
origin. Unlike youth movements elsewhere present- 
day Gambian youth seem unable to hold fast to any- 
thing or endure hard struggle for the benefit of a 
large section or community. When therefore the 
youth rebelled against the present system, they ap- 
peared as Black Panthers, Scorpions and Vous with 
no coherent thought for action. The intervention of 
the Courts during their rebellion brought silence in 


YOUTH 



Marchers protest police killings. 


two youth who had been killed thanked the crowd and 
asked us to keep up our solidarity. 

A sister in the Wayne County jail had sent a letter 
describing the conditions inside. It was shocking to hear 
what was going on right in central Detroit. And these 
are not prisoners who have been convicted of any 
crimes. They are just awaiting trial. 

They are not allowed more than two showers a 
week. They have almost no medical care, even though 
the jail is located right between two hospitals. The only 
medication they get are aspirins and barbiturates. 
There is one group of officers the prisoners call the 
Goon Squad, which was compared to Hitler’s Storm- 
troopers. 

The banners that the crowd carried showed every- 
one understood that what they were protesting was really 
just one part of the whole system of oppression against 
the poor and the Black. The signs linked up what is hap- 
pening in Detroit with Attica, Angela Davis, Jackson 
State University, the Vietnam War, and Nixon’s whole 
new game plan. 

'Capturing' City Hall 

bridge workers in New York City were able to put the 
town in shambles. The shock of recognition, that labor is 
pivotal, drew cries of disbelief and amazement from some 
in the New Left. 

It was simply fantastic — and with no “Mao” or 
leader to direct them, just as the actuality of the civil 
rights movement seems equally amazing when looking 
back. One may criticize older people on tactics, but the 
miracle of the “Movement” to this day, is its working 
existence. 

To those who see nothing but negativism in the youth 
movement of the ’60s, we must say that it was the youths’ 
daring and energy that propelled such heights in mass 
activity, whether it was the "Free Speech” Movement, 
“Freedom Rides” or “Black Power.” < 

But the real requirement is not organization. There 
are enough groups now who glorify Malcolm X when 
among Blacks and then keep the “vanguard role” for 
themselves. What is hungered for now is a combination 
of theory and practice. It is not a matter of strategy, that 
is to say, “planning” action at the polls or in the streets, 
that will fully manifest youth as a dynamic force for 
revolution. 

Nor will serious theory for such change spout from 
the heads of self-styled revolutionaries. The answer for 
youth is in utilizing its vitality in listening to voices of 
revolt and meeting the challenge. Only a philosophy that 
seeks a true transformation of social relationships can 
achieve this. 


unity in morement 

some quarters of the movement and in others com- 
plete disappearance . . . The youth must decide and 
very quickly whether they are going to take off 
where their predecessors left off or be indifferent. 

If the grievances of the youth were genuine as 
expressed before youths were taken to the Magis- 
trates Court, what are they now doing to put things 
right? The fact that the revolts and rebellions oc- 
curred in spite of political parties through whom 
their grievances could have been put, shows that they 
were not satisfied with their representatives or their 
MP’s. If my assumption is right; that is to say, if 
youths are not satisfied with the performance of the 
existing political parties, then they must think of a 
good organization that would express their political 
views. They must begin to think Of alternatives that 
would represent the youths . . . 

. . . My fellow youth, The Gambia of tomorrow is 
ours! . . . Let us put aside envy and suspicion of 
each other and be resolved to be determined as mili- 
tant youths taking active part in the progress of our 
country. Be not like most of our opportunist prede- 
cessors whom many of my fellow youths seem to 
follow. Be original militants whatever the situation. 

Gambian Youth 


Cultural revolution 
or workers' revolt? 

By David Joven 

THE GREENING OF AMERICA by Charles Reich, Ran- 
dom House, New York, 1970, $7.95. 

Revolution is the subject of a recent best 
selling book, The Greening of America. Author 
Charles Reich’s revolution is cultural in content, 
and that is supposed to transform all other as- 
pects of life as well. I’m not debating the neces- 
sity of a cultural revolution; rather the relation- 
ship of culture to the rest of society. 

Culture is the entire way of life in a given society. 
For the most part, the advanced industrial world lives 
in a state capitalist culture. The crucial thing is not the 
way people dress or the music they listen to, but the 
relationship at the point of production. Reich is very 
good in recognizing the dull, dehumanizing nature of 
today’s jobs. However, he can only come up with a 
“one-dimensional man” who will have to be reached 
by some advanced students; 

The workers’ own revolt is never measured, and so 
we are presented with a picture of an overwhelming 
technological monster that cannot be defeated by what 
Reich calls “traditional revolutionary means.” 

ThC author poses the question of social revolution 
as simply one of the overwhelming power of the state vs. 
the small arms fire of the revolutionaries. What about a 
general strike? Isn’t that a more realistic way to defeat 
the machine than asking people to completely change 
the way they live without providing the material basis 
fqr that change? 

Reich cannot be criticized for not recognizing that 
we’re in an age that is not simply the imperalist stage 
of capitalism. In fact, it seems as though he’s skipped 
completely over the state-capitalist phase and gone on 
to a society where the main spring is pure unadulterated 
organization. Hurray! We no longer have anyone to fight 
—the ruling class can’t even control its own machine 
anymore! 

SOCIETY TRANSFORMS ITSELF 

And so, on the one hand Reich insists that society 
will be transformed by consciousness, and on the other, 
holds to the extreme determinist viewpoint that or- 
ganization, technology, the machine, run everything. 
Consciousness supercedes the economic-political structure 
with Consciousness III being the highest form of life. 
If you have reached this level, then Reich assures you 
that you have little to worry about as long as you 
live a genuine life — that is, make your own individual 
revolution and watch it spread like wildfire. 

There’s no doubt that we are undergoing a period 
of rapidly changing consciousness, especially on the part 
of the young. However, that will never be enough in 
and of itself. The institutions and the insane production 
system must be changed, and the major force in making 
that change will be the working class. 

ISOLATION NOT REVOLUTIONARY 

Unfortunately, being a Yale professor can put one 
in a terribly isolated position from the rest of society. 
Viewed objectively, the subject of Reich’s revolution 
(university students) are not in an objective position to 
destroy the present system. 

Doh’t get me wrong — I would recommend the 
book to anyone. The Greening of America really does 
contain some great insights into just exactly the type 
of life that Consciousness II has to offer. Reich touches 
on just about every aspect of our culture, including 
alienation, the failure of reform, and television. Per- 
sonally, I wish the prophecy of a new society through 
the magic power of consciousness alone was all true. 
It sure would make things a whole lot easier. 


Quebecois battle Power 

Montreal, Quebec — A battle is in the making 
right Bow against the Power Corporation, a $3 
billion holding firm which controls most of the 
media and transport in Quebec. This company is 
growing like a cancer! 

First, the employees at the Voyageur Terminal in 
Montreal threatened to go on strike. They got some kind 
of temporary settlement at the last minute. 

Right now a lock out and strike is on at LA PRESSE 
(what used to be the biggest French-language paper in 
North America) where the company is trying to replace 
300 workers by automation. Scabs have even driven 
through picket lines. Management wants so much to win 
that the paper has now been reduced to a pitiful rag. 

Next may be the turn of the taxis. Diamond Cab has 
used its cars to bring in strikebreakers. The big demon- 
stration of taxis driving to Que’ city against Bill 23 is 
also directed against Power. 

Also a lot of municipal transport workers may lose 
their jobs if Murray Hill, which is in very close to Paul 
Desmarais, president of Power Corp., takes over some of 
the services in the city. Murray Hill pays $1.25 per hr. 
to its employees. 

This is a fight directly and consciously against 
Power Corp. itself, against automation, monopolization 
and the centralization of capital which is going on all 
over the World. 
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Commissioner Oswald, an advocate of prison reform, 
was accused of “coddling prisoners” when he noted that 

George Jackson, Soledad Brother 

BLACK-RED VIEW 


Prisoners massacred as jail rebellions sweep U. S. 


were Black or Puerto Rican and said, “Nothing is more -• 
powerful than an idea, and they have the idea they are 
victims of a racist society.” 


By John Alan 

George Jackson, Soledad Brother, is dead! 
Killed Aug. 21 by two expertly fired rifle shots in 
the hands of San Quentin guards, during, if you 
can believe the officials, an incredible escape 
attempt from maximum security row. Lester 
Jackson, his father, on Aug. 25 called for a probe 
of his son’s death, to “investigate the conflicting 
stories ... we have only the officials’ story . . . 
we’ve started a nationwide campaign because 
Governor Reagan won’t do anything.’’ 

We may never know the truth of the bizarre day. 
Defense lawyers claim that Drumgo and Clutchette have 
been beaten repeatedly and are to fear of their lives; 
Allen Mancino, who was with Jackson at the time he was 

Attka-fniit of racist 
prison system in U.S. 

NEW YORK, N.Y. — “ . . . the entire incident 
at Attica ... is a result of the unmitigated op- 
pression 'brought by the racist administration 
network of the prison. We are men; not beasts. 
We will not be beaten or driven as such.” 

The speaker was a black inmate on the first day 
of the prisoner rebellion at the State Correctional 
Facility in Attica, N.Y. From Thursday, Sept. 9 until 
Monday, Sept. 13, 1,500 inmates held a huge portion of 
that prison as well as 38 hostages in a desperate 
attempt to gain recognition of 28 demands which had 
long been ignored by the Corrections Department. 

Negotiations for a peaceful settlement had gone 
smoothly until the final issue: amnesty for all partic- 
ipants in the riot. Gov. Rockefeller refused to go to Attica 
to discuss the point, ostensibly because the issue was 
“settled” for him when a guard, William Quinn, died 
on Saturday as a result of injuries sustained on the 
first day of the revolt. Quinn had been murdered, so 
amnesty was out of the question. But how was Quinn 
murdered? 

“Those niggers threw him out a window !” 

There are no unbarred windows at Attica. 

“I mean, they threw him off a tier !” 

There are no tier-.- at Attica. 

RACIST LIES 

Indeed, hundreds of sloppy fabrications were created 
at the lower levels by petty racists. Not only were these 
vicious lies publicized by N.Y. State authorities, but 
they were encourap- i and endorsed by the official 
racists — up to and including Richard Nixon. 

Maryann is a young woman whose fiance was re- 
cently sent to Attica for a crime that four psychiatrists 
testified he didn’t remember committing. “You can’t 
tell me that they’re going to get prosecuted for this 
when they get away with killing nice, young college 
students,” she said. “These are cons that they killed, 
and expendable guards. That’s what’s freaky — the guards 
just didn't matter. Rockefeller was amazed that they 
were able to save anybody, which is like saying, ‘We 
thought we’d kill ’em all’. What did they prove? All 
they proved was that the prisoners were not blood- 
thirsty murderers.” 

The amnesty/no amnesty issue was summed up by 
David Rothenberg of the Fortune Society, who stated 
simply that, “Human dignity is a non-negotiable 
demand.” 

F >RTUNE SOCIETY 

The Fortune Society is an organization of ex-con- 
victs who have dedicated their lives to helping men and 
ttonu. in and just coming out of prisons to get a better 
break than they did. After Attica broke, they took on 
the task of forcing the Prisons Department to release 
the names of the dead, injured and transferred, and 
then to break the news of the dead to 30 anxious, 
frightened families. They are also helping with funeral 
and transportation costs. 

One of the central tragedies of Attica was that of 
the families of slain inmates. While families of hostages 
killed by the same bloody authorities got all attention 
and sympathies, the families of inmates were shoved 
aside and officially ignored. The responsibility of noti- 
fying families was relegated by default to the Fortune 
Society. It was five days before a list of the dead was 
almost complete; a full week later, the wounded list 
was grieviously incomplete; ditto with the list of those 
transferred to other prisons in the wake of the rebellion. 

Twice on the day that this correspondent was in the 
Fortune office in Manhattan, mothers called and asked 
the receptionists, “Do you have any information about 
my son?” 

Their names were on the dead list. 

“The degree of civilization in a society can be 
judged by entering its prisons.” So wrote Fyodor 
Dostoevski in The House of the Dead. If what happened 
at Attica State Correctional Facility is any indication, 
then, truly, we are living in a very barbaric society. 


shot, claims that Captain Moody, commander of guards 
at Soledad, “asked me if I would kill Jackson.” Mancino 
is now in “protective custody.” California’s attorney gen- 
eral states “our criminal justice system isn’t working.” 
In the interim, the State Board of Corrections held an 
illegal secret meeting on the Sam Quentin slayings, and 
only made public their request for another $2 million for 
more guards and electronic devices. 

PREDICTED “CLOSED FUTURE” 

George Lester Jackson was not a “free” man, but 
most aware of himself as a Black man, and as a prisoner. 
From his letter on “Outlaws” he starts, out prophetical- 
ly, “ . . . I’m in a very unique political position. I have a 
very nearly closed future, and . . . get disturbed over 
organized injustices . . . One can be executed only once 
and in representing my party they can always explain 
me away with the fact of my 11 years . . .” 

Governor Reagan’s labelling of Jackson as a “sav- 
age” moved a former cellmate, now parolled and a stu- 
dent, to write: “in 6% years of prison, I shared — pre- 
judice, harassment, solitary confinement and physical 
abuse from officers . . . these experiences create mon- 
sters out of human beings . . . the prison system is de- 
signed to strip individuality, and humanity, ithe prisoner 
who refuses to cease being a man is punished — breeding 
hatred and violence, an attitude accepted on the inside. 
Such behavior is in the conditions they allow to exist — 
barrios, ghettos, poverty — as long as these continue, 
tragic events will take place not only behind prison walls, 
but in the streets . . .” 

GOVERNMENT SENDS “ALERT” 

The U.S. Justice Department sent a rare “alert” to 
all Prison Bureaus, warning of possible violence from the 
200,000 prisoners now incarcerated within U.S. and State 
prisons! 

And hear George Jackson, interviewed last March: 
“There’s really conflict within the pig infrastructure. As- 
sistant Warden James Park would like to convey that 
things are alright here . . . then there is the other ele- 
ment, the hard-liners, out and out fascists, who identify 
with John Birch and fascist ideology, they’re the Lieu- 
tenants . . . the hard liners took over from Park and 
used the right wing convicts (who call themselves the 
Nazis) — one word from them can start a debacle.” 

What Jackson wrote in March became a news item in 
mid-September. Park was just replaced as Prison Infor- 
mation Officer and relieved of two other functions, visit- 
ing and inmate mail. In the same interview, Jackson told 
of the growing unity between Black, Chieano and white 
convicts who were “All equally repressed by the ad- 
ministration,” and dealt with the relationship between 
the prison movement and the outside movement: “. . . I 
feel that the building of revolutionary consciousness of 
the prisoner class is paramount in the over all develop- 
ment of a hard left revolutionary cadre — repeat, cadre. 
Of course the revolution has to be carried out by the 
masses.” 

Attica — rebeilion, unity, massacre 

George Jackson had been dead less than 1 three weeks 
when the prisoners at Aittica seized hostages and pre- 
sented 30 demands to be negotiated. Of these, 28 were 
considered valid by the observers’ committee of attorneys 
like Kunstler, and noted N.Y. Times columnist Tom 
Wicker. The massacre that followed, on orders of Gov. 
Rockefeller with the approval of President Nixon, has 
brought another shameful horror and expose of the mag- 
nitude of the racist poison in the minds of correctional 
officials. 


Confirmation of this idea came clearly from a prison 
employee who publicly stated, “I don’t want to work 
there so long as this state is run by the Oswalds, the 
Dunbars and the niggers” thus reflecting the general 
opinion of the all white inhabitants of Attica who chose 
to believe their relatives were killed by cutthroat prison- 
ers instead of by the gunfire of the state police and 
guards. 

Forty dead, hundreds wounded, and now after the 
massacre three inquiry panels to gather information for 
governmental sources, while simultaneously three bus- 
loads of prisoners are removed through a side entrance 
to be dispersed in other prisons! 

“SOLUTION IS UNITY” 

The amazing unity of the rebels, as testified to by 
Tom Wicker, succeeded in welding together in rebellion- 
a most unbrotherly group of men. One Black youth shout- 
ed, “To oppressed people all over the world, we got the 
solution! The solution is Unity!” 

Ideas spring from the very existence of man, and the 
idea of freedom is the most powerful and persistent 
among men. Maybe Mrs. Fannie Lou Hamer, Mississippi 
civil rights leader, summed it up last week when She said: 
“I’ve passed equal rights, I’m fighting for human rights, 
for the liberation of all people, because nobody’s free 
until everybody’s free!” 
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NEWS & LETTERS 
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OCTOBER, 1971 


By Eugene Walker 


WORLD IN VIEW 


Revolutionary and not-so-revolutionary fronts in Southeast Asi 


If the Nixon-directed U.S. invasion of Cambodia 
united “all” — China and North Korea together with 
Indochina’s four so-called revolutionary governments 
or movements (the Democratic Republic of Vietnam; 
the Provisional Revolutionary Government of South 
Vietnam; the 'National Union Government set up 
under the auspices of the United National Front of 
Cambodia; and the Patriotic Front of the Pathet 
Lao) in a way which none, Mao, Ho or Giap had 
been able to do in the post World War II world, then 
the China-U.S. “diplomatic breakthrough” has put 
this as well as many other “revolutionary fronts” in 
question. 

It is not that the front spoke always with a 
unified voice, or was not being tugged at from a 
number of directions, but the possible Nixon-Mao 
meeting puts all parts of the front on the spot. It 
is not simply a question of whether Vietnam is 
settled through Paris or Peking, as central as that 
is. There is also the question of two Koreas; 
of China and Taiwan; of the growing American in- 
volvement in Cambodia and iis continual bombing 
in Laos; of China's attempt to squeeze Russia out 
of any voice in Indochina. There is the role that 
Japan is to play in Asia. 

It thus becomes necessary to look at just "how 
truly revolutionary are different aspects of the front. 


Cambodia serves well to show both the obvious reac- 
tionary front of U.S. imperialism and the non-revolu- 
tionary nature of the “revolutionary front.” 

Cambodia — Vietnamese soldiers — bofh Hanoi’s 
and Saigon’s — have been unleashed in Cambodia. 
And it is not the first time that the Vietnamese 
have invaded Cambodia. 

The U.S. has been subsidizing the South Viet- 
namese military operation in Cambodia. In addition 
they have paid for the training of thousands of 
Cambodian soldiers in Vietnam. They have supplied 
the Lon Nol regime in Cambodia with arms and 
massive bombing support. Money aid runs well over 
one billion dollars a year — more than the entire per 
capita income for the entire Cambodian nation. 

In the Parrot’s Beak of Svay Rieng the conse- 
quences of the two Cambodia’s alliances with the 
two Vietnams can be seen. Observers tell of the 
partial accommodation between the North and South 
Vietnamese on one side and the government and 
Sihanouk armies on the other. The South Vietnamese 
tend to ravage the Khmer Rouge countryside while 
leaving the North Vietnamese alone. The North 
Vietnam troops steer clear of the South Vietnamese 
fire bases, but attack Cambodian government posi- 
tions. Cambodians on both sides suffer the conse- 


quences of their alliances but benefit little from 
them. 

In terms of the revolutionary front, is Cambodia 
just an unavoidable detour on North Vietnam’s way 
to Saigon? And now with Nixon-Mao, is Vietnam 
just * stepping stone on China’s way to big power 
polities? 

China-Japan — For China the interests lie fur- 
ther than the Indochina peninsula. No doubt it 
wishes a united and friendly bloc in its southeast 
and is working as an Asian country against the 
West of the U.S. and Russia. 

China is determined that there be no Soviet- 
American solution to the Indochinese conflict. The 
17th parallel cannot simply be reestablished. The 
peninsula of 1971 is not the peninsula of 1954. But 
looming large in the picture of any Asian solution 
is Japan with its super-power economy, which is a 
threat to any China-dominated Asia. This becomes 
particularly important as Russia tries to interest 
Japan in taking part in the development of Siberia 
and ^It the same time takes an anti-Chinese and 
anti-Asian posture. China for its part may hope to 
split the American-Japanese partnership of the 
post-war period by showing that it would be in Wash- 
ington’s interest to restrain Japan’s growing might. 


South America 

Peru’s military government has been rearming 
its forces at a cost of between $200 and $300 million. 
While other countries along the Andes like Ecuador, 
Bolivia, Colombia and Venezuela have not spent as 
much, they too have been engaged in armament 
programs. The industrialized countries of the West 
are delighted with the present boom in highly 
profitable arms sales to Latin America. 

Some may hail these purchases made by sup- 
posedly leftist military regimes of Peru and the 
recently deposed one of Bolivia. A closer look at 
both regimes will demonstrate the limitations of 
change in any country where decisions by “a new 
breed of military man” are supposed to eliminate 
the necessity for class struggle. 

Peru — The Peruvian tests of the military gov- 
ernment reforms have shown the restrictiveness of 
those reforms. Workers in the sugar-producing 
cooperatives have been seeking genuine control over 
their cooperatives. In seme cases this has led to 
strikes and to prison sentences for strike leaders. 
The military in power claims that their control with 
a bent toward the “left” would solve the economic 
and political problems and therefore eliminate class 
struggle in Peru. They view their role as mediator, 
as social mobilizer of both the Peruvian masses and 
the Peruvian landowners. But the class contradic- 
tions cannot be solved that easily, as the generals 
are finding. Predictably, their solution is a move 
toward the authoritarianism of the right-wing 
military of old. 


Bolivia — The overthrown of General Juan Jose 
Torres’ left military government was accomplished 
swiftly. General Torres wanted a national revolu- 
tionary regime, but felt he could get it without a 
purge of the armed forces, and most importantly, 
without reviving the workers’ militia, which had 
pushed through the original agricultural reforms and 
nationalization of the tin mines. But an armed 
militia would have put power in the hands of the 
Bolivian people, a push further than the Torres 
regime wanted. 

Although an unofficial people’s assembly of 
the mining unions and student organization was 
permitted, it was without arms. Only when the fall 
of the Torres government was in process were any 
arms given out. By then it was too late and the 
arms too inadequate to stand up to the tanks of a 
right-wing coup led by Colonel Hugo Banzer Suarez. 


Europe 


Yugoslavia — “Long live Communism — down with 
the Communists” is a slogan of students at Belgrade 
Faculty of Letters and at Ljubljana University in 
Slovenia. The students call themselves communists 
but disapprove of what the ruling party is doing. 
They demand recognition of their movement as a 
political force. They want socialism but do not look 
to any system in either the East or the West, and 
accuse their own government of betraying socialism 
by insistence on pragmatic solutions. 

Who are these students? They are not Trotsky- 
ists, but they are about to bring out a book by 
Trotsky. They are not Maoists, but they read avidly 
every book they can on the Chinese Cultural Revolu- 


tion. They are not aligned with the pro-Soviet 
Yugoslav Cominformists, and support independence 
from the Soviet bloc. 

They are interested in better living conditions. 
Some are fighting for the self-determination of 
nationalities within Yugoslavia. They are concerned 
about the fact that only 35 percent of university 
students are workers’ sons, whereas workers and 
peasants make ' up 80 percent of the Slovenian 
population. 

* * * 

(The following letter was received from Scotland 
on the events in Ireland.) 

Glasgow— Feeling is growing in Glasgow about 
Ireland. There will be a demonstration on Oct. 16. 
The demands will be; Withdrawal of British troops 
from Ulster, end of internment, and the right of the 
Irish people to decide their own future. 

Meantime, the reactionaries in Belfast have 
put out a leaflet calling for loyalist elements to 
arm themselves. It declared “Our enemies are 
Romanism and Communism.” The demand is also 
being made for the return of the B. Specials. It 
becomes obvious that the Irish problem is one of the 
people of Ireland as a whole and the sooner the 
British troops are withdrawn the better. 

Here is an interesting development. The priests 
in two Catholic churches have banned the sale of 
the “Catholic Pictorial,” a paper that circulates in 
the Liverpool Archdiocese. The paper, after criticiz- 
ing both Irish Governments, called for Westminister 
to take control and for the I.R.A. to stop their 
activities. We can be sure that those at the top 
in the I Catholic Church will be far from, happy about 
this action. — Harry McShane, Glasgow 


Nixon declares war on labor and Blacks with wage freeze, anti-busing stand 


(Continued from Page 4) 

succeeded in showing the depth of American racism by 
shutting down the factory instead. But, if not a “shock,” 
it was a tragedy — and a warning. 

It is true that the UAW sent its officials to Pontiac 
to condemn the NAG picket line, just as they waged a 
much-belated campaign three years ago — under pres- 
sure from Black workers — to expose George Wallace’s 
true labor record to white workers among whom he had 
been making alarming headway. It undoubtedly helped 
some of them to regain their good class sense in suf- 
ficient time by election day. . 

Yet just as the labor bureaucracy bore the respon- 
sibility for having helped to nurture Wallace, so it must 
bear its share of the responsibility today for what 
happened at the Pontiac Fisher Body plant — by its own 
utter failure to fight racism, beginning in its own house. 

CLASS STRUGGLE AND BLACK REVOLT 

It is more true today than ever that “American 
civilization has been on trial from the day of its birth. 
Its hollow slogans of democracy have been found want- 
ing from the very start of the labor and Negro strug- 
gles at the beginning of the 19th century. The first ap- 
pearance of trade unions and workingmen’s parties in 
the U.S. paralleled the greatest of slave revolts and 
the emergence of the Abolitionist movement. This paral- 
lelism is the characteristic feature of American class 
struggle. Only when these two great movements coalesce 
do we reach decisive turning points in U.S. develop- 
ment.” (From American Civilization on Trial, see ad 
page 7). 


It is this intimate connection between capitalism and 
racism, and between class struggle and Black revolt, 
which the labor bureaucracy has concealed and which 
it cannot reveal so long as it remains tied to the capital- 
ist organizations. 

For white labor to win the battles that lie ahead with 
Nixon, it is necessary to recognize the vanguard role 
of the Black masses, both historically and today. It 
was Black union leaders from 25 racially mixed unions 
in 20 states — including United Steel workers and UAW 
as well as the Meatcutters and Allied Industrial Workers 
— who gathered in Chicago immediately after Nixon 
revealed his freeze to plan their counter-attack and an- 
nounce “a revolt by Black union leaders started in the 
hope that white union leaders will follow suit.” 

“GENERATION OF PEACE” 

It is the unity of all the forces aligned against him 
that Nixon fears the most, as he faces the totality of 
the world crises we have reached with a putrid, de- 
generate capitalism. 

The Vietnam War is supposedly being ended. Yet, 
even as Nixon promises that we are entering “a genera- 
tion of peace,” no less than $80 billion is being asked 
for the military. Indeed, the dollar that Nixon has just 
claimed to have rescued from being held hostage by 
the “international speculators” has actually been the 
hostage of the American military. It is the war that 
has brought on the inflation, not “higher wages.” 

Moreover, the U.S, has no intention of withdrawing 
all troops from Southeast Asia. The “residual force” it 
is talking of keeping in Vietnam consists of no less than 


25, MO men. UJS. imperialism, out for world mastery, 
intends to be dominant in Asia. The only way all troops 
will be withdrawn, will be if the American people 
compel it. 

In short, there is no solution to any of the problems 
of our decaying world, short of social revolution. That 
is what all of the rulers out for world mastery — whether 
they are in the U.S., in China, or in Russia — understand 
very clearly. That is why in every country, preparation 
for Hie Big War tomorrow, means war against the masses 
at home today. 

UNITY OF FORCES NEEDED 

That is why it is urgent not to separate the anti- 
Vietnam war movement from the class struggles or 
from the Black Revolt. Most important of all, these 
ceaseless struggles that are going on daily, cannot be 
separated from a total philosophy of freedom— inde- 
pendent of all existing state-powers. 

The demonstration at Cobo Hall in Detroit is a sign 
of the kind of unity die struggle demands. Another is 
the host of labor organizations in Atlanta, Ga., which 
have joined the Atlanta Peace Coalition in opposition 
to the Nixon Administration’s freeze, condemning it as 
a “crucial move by the government to force the Ameri- 
can men and women to pay directly for a war that has 
been: overwhelmingly rejected by the majority.” They 
plan a mass demonstration on Nov. 6. 

The months ahead will see many more protests— 
from! the march in Washington, D.C. on Oct. 20, to the 
Peace moratorium in November — and a sharpening of 
the class struggles everywhere. 


Support the November anti -war demonstrations! 
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BLACK-RED VIEW 


Soledad mothers speak 
for themselves 

I am turning this month’s Black/Red column over to 
two mothers of the Soledad Brothers — Mrs. Georgia 
Jackson, the mother of George Jackson, and Mrs. Inez 
Williams, mother of Fleeta Drumgo. Both mothers are 
appealing for people to attend the trial of the two remain- 
ing Soledad Brothers as observers, in the hope of thwart- 
ing any miscarriage of justice. 

Public attendance at recent pre-trial hearings has fall- 
en off drastically because of the armed camp atmosphere 
of the courtroom and the humiliating search procedures 
which the police conduct on each person entering the 
courtroom. Too, there is the ever-present threat of vio- 
lence from the heavily armed police at the slightest sign 
of disturbance from any distraught spectator, as was so 
brutally demonstrated several weeks ago. 

— John Alan 

Mrs. Inez Williams — 

Up until now, the brothers had taken courage from 
the people because every time they had a court appear- 
ance the courtroom had been filled, although every time 
the brothers went to court there was some disturbance. 
And of course, you know who got blamed. 

I want you to understand that first of all, to go into 
the hall of injustice you ,go through a metal detector, 
you show your identification, and you get a card, called 
a pass. There’s a white one for the daytime, and a blue 
one for the evening. Then you go to the third floor, which 
is sectioned off for Courtroom 21. You walk through a 
rope, and there’s two police officers there, waiting to 
take your card. 

If you are a woman, you go to foe photographed by 
(Continued on Page 7) 



Phase II 
threatens 
unions' end 


By Charles Denby, Editor 

When Nixon first announced his wage-price freeze on 
August 15, many workers did not seem shocked about it. 
Some said they didn’t trust the President because he 
specializes in making announcements and statements 
! that mean something entirely different from what they 
I seem to when he says them. Others said the prize freeze, 
if it meant stopping inflation, would not foe bad, because 
every time we got an increase in wages, it was taken 
away by rising prices. Most of the time our wage in- 
1 creases were taken away before we actually got the 
wage bike. 

INCREASE UNCERTAIN 

There was some discussion concerning the 14 cent 
increase plus 13 cents our union leaders won in the 
latest contract. Everyone said that we would automati- 
cally get it; it was ours before any wage freeze was 
mentioned, and it was a contractual agreement. One 
worker said, “I am not so sure as most of you that we’ll 
get our money. The President’s nickname is Tricky Dick, 
and he is not misnamed one bit.” 

The following day, a worker said he called the officers 
of our local union, and they assured him that the wage 
freeze had nothing to do with what had already been 
agreed to and signed in our contract. Before this con- 
versation had died out, Nixon announced that workers 
i would not receive anything that had been negotiated in 
previous contracts. This money would be taken away 
from U.A.W. workers and given to the rich capitalist 
auto companies. 

SOLD OUT AGAIN 

This forced the U.A.W.’s President, Leonard Wood- 
cock, to make the most revolutionary statement he has 
ever made in his life. He said that if the U.A.W. workers 
were denied their wage increase, he would consider all 
contracts with the auto companies null and void, and 
would call for a general strike. After hearing those 
words coming from Woodcack, workers said that if he 
meant it, we would not lose our increar . 

; As soon as Woodcock announced his position. Tricky 
Dick contacted him, and Woodcock began to say he didn’t 
(Continued on Page 2) 



United Irishman 


Ireland in revolt North and South: 
barricades, rent strikes and squatters 


by Bonnie McFadden 

Derry, Ireland — The latest murders of six 
Irishmen and Irishwomen by British troops em- 
phasizes the true nature of their role in Ireland, 
and the urgency with which we must demand 
their withdrawal. To visit Northern Ireland today 
is to enter a country at war. Young British 
soldiers, armed with tommy guns and CS gas can- 
nisters, patrol the streets of the cities or hide 
behind sand-bagged barricades on street corners, 
pointing their machine guns at all who pass by. 
In the city of Derry, where fighting has gone on 
nearly every day since the internment raids on 
August 9th, few citizens are to be seen in the 
downtown business section, even during the 
height of day. 

Those on the streets are tense and watchful, hurry- 
ing to get their errands done and return home. Of the 
hundreds of shops in the business section here, there 
are only a few whose storefront windows remain intact. 
Derry, in October, 1971, looks like Detroit and Newark, 
Summer, 1967. 

INTERNMENT INTRODUCED 

Presently, 15,000 British troops patrol the North, a 
province far smaller in size and population than the 
State of New Jersey. At first, their presence was wel- 
comed by the beleaguered Catholics, who sought pro- 
tection from the Paisleyite gangs and the part-time 
police force— the infamous B Specials. It soon became 
apparent, however, that the troops were not there to 


protect the Catholics, but to quell all opposition to the 
ruling Unionist-Tory government. 

Brian Faulkner, the Prime Minister of Northern Ire- 
land, with the advice and consent of the British Prime 
Minister Heath, introduced inte 
“terrorism.” The internment bill has been used exclu- 
sively against the Catholics, an! has involved wholesale 
arrest and torture of over 300 
held without charge or trial 

Members of the Derry Civil 
of pre-dawn raids into the Ca 
gan and the Bogside. British 
to avoid detection, crept into tjhe estates through back 
yards, broke down doors of homes, and pulled men from 
their beds. In many cases, ii 
wives and families of those 


persons, who are being 

Rights Association told 
tholic areas of the Creg- 

soldiers, wearing sandals 


their husbands had been taken. The women of the 


Bogside and Creggan organize^ 
within hours of the raids at 
army barracks in the city, and 
Residents of the ghettos have 
from making further raids inti their area by erecting 
a massive and intricate street barricade system. The 
barricades are constantly manned, and when army 
troops or vehicles are seen 
sounded. Hundreds of women 
and covers to alert their neighbors and bring the pop- 
ulation running to the barricades. 

MASSIVE RENT STRIKE 

Qn the very day that internment began, the residents 
of the Bogside and Creggan, under the auspices of the 

(Continued on Page 8) 


was weeks before the 
arrested learned where 


massive demonstrations 
police headquarters and 
several were arrested, 
e prevented the soldiers 


approaching, a bugle is 
come out and bang pots 
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Marx on capitalism's 

“Capitalism has not torn the woman from the 
hearth and thrown her into social activity in 
order to proceed with her emancipation, but to 
exploit her more savagely than man.” I was glad 
to see that quote from Marx in the article on 
East European women in the August-September 
issue. Recently, at a WL meeting here, a couple 
of women threw N&L back at me when I said 
it was a Marxist-Humanist paper, and called 
Marx a pig. I wish I had had some of the things 
Marx actually wrote to “throw back” at them, so 
they could have seen how wrong their rejection 
of Marx was. I have a feeling that too many 
others are also ignorant of the profound concern 
he had about the special condition of women in 
this society. 

Working Woman 
* * * New York 

Not only did Marx vigorously 
support the women’s movement of 
his own day, but his works are 
permeated with research and 
thought about women’s status — 
from the Early Philosophic Man- 
uscripts, where he stated that the 
most fundamental relationship was 
that of man to woman; through 
the Manifesto where he casti- 
gated the bourgeois because he 
“sees in his wife a mere instrument of production”; to 
Capital, where both the sections on “The Working 
Day,” and “Machinery and Modern Industry” are filled 
with detailed report; on the actual conditions of women 
and children as the most exploited of all proletarians. 

Here is an excerpt from the section in Capital on 
“The Effects of Machinery on the Worker,” published 
in 1867: 

“Insofar as machinery dispenses with muscular power, 
it becomes a means of employing labourers of slight 



Poor women cheated 
on houses, child support 

Detroit, Mich. — The problems of women' I 
know are many. Runaway husbands is one, and a 
second one is the dilapidated homes that the 
real estate people are making money on by taking 
advantage of ADC mothers. These are two issues 
that WL could help women move strongly on. 

Women should put their foot down so that any woman 
who is left alone with the responsibility of raising chil- 
dren could have some support. Many of these women 
who are put in a position of buying a home don’t know 
what they are getting themselves into. That’s why they 
have been taken advantage of. That’s what I think WL 
should kick about. 

SCANDAL EXPOSED 

In the Detroit area there has been a big scandal 
about the way the FHA inspectors approved homes that 
are selling for five times or more what they are worth. 
The real estate companies have been buying old houses 
for $2,000 and reselling them to ADC mothers for 
$10,000 or more, in some slummy area. 

After the family moves in they find out the wires 
are bad, the furnace is bad, the roof leaks, the base- 
ment floods. Most of these women just don’t know what 
to look for. After what most ADC mothers have been 
living in, the house may look good to her when she 
first sees it. 

ADC mothers are the only ones on welfare who can 
buy homes. The real estate people knew they would be 
easy victims. And now that the scandal has been ex- 
posed, the government probably won’t help the mothers 
get good homes at fair prices; they will probably just 
stop the ADC mothers from being able to buy any home. 
BURDEN ON WOMEN 

As for the runaway husbands, the burden of proof 
of where a man is, is always on the woman. And even 
when a woman knows where the man is, it doesn’t 
often help. They need stricter enforcement laws. My 
sister has five kids, and knows where her husband is, 
but the courts won’t help her. She goes down and sits, 
and sits, and sits, and hears the same thing over and 
over. She can’t get any support. 

The Friend of the Court acts as a collection agency 
for the Welfare Department. If a woman is on welfare 
they will make her go down and sue her husband be- 
cause they want to get their money back. But if she 
isn’t on welfare, they don’t do anythins. 

— Black Hospital Worker 
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exploitation of women 

muscular strength, and those whose bodily development 
is incomplete, but whose limbs are all the more supple. 
The labour of women and children was, therefore, the 
first thing sought for by capitalists who used machinery. 
That mighty substitute for labour and labourers was 
forthwith changed into a means for increasing the num- 
ber of wage-labourers by enrolling, under the direct 
sway of capital, every member of the workman’s family, 
without distinction of age or sex. Compulsory work for 
the capitalist usurped the place, not only of the children’s 
play, but also of free labour at home within moderate 
limits for the support of the family. i 

“The value of labour-power was determined, not only 
by the labour-time necessary to maintain the individual 
adult labourer, but also by that necessary to maintain 
his family. Machinery, by throwing every member of 
that family on to the labour market, spreads the value 
of the man’s labour-power over his whole family . . . 

“Previously, the workman sold his own labour power, 
which he disposed of nominally as a free agent. Now 
he sells wife and child . . p. 431, Kerr edition.) 


“FOOTNOTE 1. Dr. Edward Smith, during the cotton 
crisis caused by the American Civil War, was sent by 
the English Government to Lancashire, Cheshire, and 
other places, to report on the sanitary condition of the 
cotton operatives. He reported that from a hygienic 
point of view, and apart from the banishment of the 
operatives from the factory atmosphere, the crisis had 
several advantages. The women now had sufficient 
leisure to give their infants the breast, instead of poison- 
ing them with ‘Godfrey’s cordial.’ They had time to 
learn to cook. Unfortunately, the acquisition of this art 
occurred at a time when they had nothing to cook. But 
from this we see how capital, for the purposes of its 
self-expansion, has usurped the labour necessary in the 
home of the family. This crisis was also utilized to 
teach sewing to the daughters of the workmen in sewing 
schools. An American revolution and a universal crisis 
in order that the working girls, who spin for the whole 
world, might learn to sew!” 



— D. C. Gazette 
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Miners' bitter strike battle 

Morgantown, W. Va. — The nation’s nearly 
100,000 union coal miners came out on strike on 
Oct. 1 when the United Mine Workers’ contract 
with the coal operators ran out. UMW President 
Tony Boyle did not call the strike. The miners 
simply went out when the contract was up to the 
shouts of “No contract, no work!” 

It will be a very hard and bitter battle because not 
only are there huge coal stockpiles put up by coal users 
who knew the strike was coming, but also because the 
coal operators know they have the Nixon administration 
in their corner ready to do everything possible to break 
the fighting spirit of unity of the coal miners. 
DIVISION IN THE UNION 

While the coal miners are united against the coal 
operators, they are not united with the Boyle union lead- 
ership. Far from it. And this division between the rank- 
and-file miners and the union leadership is going to be 
played for all it is worth by the coal operators, who know 
that Boyle does not have the confidence of the miners. 

Boyle, who for years used the union’s human and 
financial power for his own uses, is now on the ropes. 
He has been kicked out of his position as trustee of 
the UMW Welfare Fund, which pays the pensions of 
retired miners and medical and hospital costs for miners 
and. their families, and is financed by a payment of 40 
cents a ton on all union coal mined. Boyle also faces the 
possibility — almost certainty — of having his election as 
UMW president in 1969 set aside due to election rigging. 

BOYLE WEAKENED UNITY 

The coal miners are bitter and angry. They know 
the importance of unity in times of contract negotiations, 
and feel that Boyle has weakened their strength by his 
lack of leadership and understanding of the needs of the 
rank-and-file miners. 

While the miners need the wage increases Boyle 
promised in his campaign — of raising the wages from 
some $36 a day to $50 a day— it is clear that the wage 
freeze Nixon will keep on the necks of the working 
class will never permit such a wage increase. But miners 
feel the need for more important protections than simply 
the matter of wages. They want sick pay benefits, guar- 
anteed pensions for retired and disabled miners backed 
by an increase to $1 per ton payment into the Welfare 
Fund, improved grievance procedures and power to 
enforce safety provisions in their own hands. 

The miners will be doing and saying much in the 
weeks to come. The strike will show how the power of 
the rank-and-file miners will come out as it fights against 
the combined power of the coal operators and the Nixon 
administration who both want to break the UMW union 
and the coal miners’ determination to better their condi 
tions of life — and of surviving the dangers in the mines 
themselves. 
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understand Phase I of the wage freeze policy. So Nixoi 
had most of the labor leaders come to the White House 

to be briefed by him in other words, to listen to hi 

explanation of how they could help him sell out th 
workers. After the briefing, Woodcock changed his tunc 
from calling for a general strike to supporting Phase I. 

A few weeks before Tricky Dick announced Phase E 
he went on T.V. and announced that after the 90 da; 
freeze, the government had no intention of taking ove 
the labor unions, and the freeze would end as he bad fir: 
stated. He should have said, the government is plannin 
to transform the labor leaders to carry out the intentioi 
of the government against the workers. 

When Nixon came to Detroit several weeks agi 
workers and poor people were talking of demonstrate 
against him. Woodcock came out against workers pieke 
mg Tricky Dick. Some workers are saying that Mean; 
the president of the AFL-CIO, sounds much better tha 
Woodcock, ever since Nixon has had them wining ai 
dining at the White House. 

UNIONS USELESS? 

This whole business of employing labor leaders f 
the government to control the workers means that lab 
is through in this country as an independent bangainii 
agent for working people. This wage-price freeze is 
hoax. What it really means is freezing working people 
wages. Nixon yells louder than any capitalist wh 
someone mentions freezing profits. On the front page 
the daily papers we see Ford hiking prices of some ca 
from $26 to $91. 

Some workers are saying that all hell is going 
break loose in this union if Woodcock goes along w: 
Nixon to take our money and give it to the companic 
We are just waiting to see. He may claim he cam 
understand Nixon, but I am damn sure he will und 
stand us. If he takes our earnings and turns them ov 
to management, the general strike must be launch 
against our union leaders first. 

This system is in opposition to the working peo] 
and the poor. How many people are concerned tl 
prices for the poor, the unemployed, and the retir< 
are the same as those for the labor bureaucrats a 
government officials? We pay as much for commodit 
as do Woodcock, Meany, and Nixon with his $200, 00( 
year salary, plus expenses. And these are the peo 
who die taking money from workers to give to capita 
corporations. Anyone can see the need for a drai 
change in this society. 
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IN SPITE OF TAFT-HARTLE Y 


West Coast dockers slow down on job 


C1THE LINE 


San Francisco, Calif. — The 101 day strike of 
Pacific Coast dockers was recessed on October 10 
when we returned to work under a federal in- 
junction. The Bridges leadership responded to the 
Taft-Hartley law action of the government by 
instructing the 15,000 strikers to return to work 
immediately. 

The thinking of the longshoremen will probably lead 
government and employers alike to regret using the 
Taft-Hartley method for breaking a strike. “We’ll cool 
off, all right,” one longshoreman announced, “no sweat 
for the PMA.” (PMA is the employer group, Pacific 
Maritime Association). My gang has already been fired 
on one job for “low productivity” and we were just . . . 
keeping cool. 

We had 233 ships tied up on the coast when the 80-day 
interruption came, but the immediate excuse for Nixon’s 
coming to the aid of the employers out here was that 
our brothers in the International Longshoremen’s Asso- 
ciation struck the Atlantic seaboard and most of the 
Gulf Coast on Oct. 1. Their strike had wiped out the 
West Coast operators’ gimmick of diverting ships to 
ports in those areas for cargo discharge and loading. 

Far more Important, the power of such a national 
strike of longshoremen would have provided an impulse 
to genuine unity in action now and in the future as 
contrasted to the alliances of the top trade union bureau- 
cracies. 

(Both Bridges of the ILWU and Gleason, titular head 
of the ILA, opposed the strikes they were “leading”.) 

On a coastal scale we had voted 96.4 per cent for 
the strike. There was no faltering of morale during the 
months of the tieup — there were signs displayed at the 
piers about the Christmas and New Year’s parties we 
were going to have on the line. 

“LOOSE STRIKE” FIGHT 

The “loose-strike” policy was a disturbing factor in 
the discussions and speculations at the pier heads. 
The Coast Caucus (a delegated conference of Longshore- 
men, Ship Clerks and Walking Bosses) went on record 
before the strike began to work army cargo— Bridges 
had recommended it. Also, perishable cargo was un- 
loaded and, finally, a recommendation came from the 
top group, the Coast Committee, to clear all docks 
1 in order to placate “small business allies.” In addition, 
diverted ships were allowed to work in Vancouver, 
Canada and Ensenada, Mexico. 

This was our first Coastwide strike in twenty-three 


years — many didn’t know from experience what to do 
about certain problems. Even so, before the T-H injunc- 
tion was issued against us the longshore local here 
went on record against allowing diverted shins to be 
worked in Vancouver and Ensenada, and so that aspect 
of the loose-strike policy is on the way to correction. 

Although negotiations have been taking place mainly 
around a set of demands drawn up by the Coastwise 
Caucus and accepted by the locals, these issues are 
still being discussed by the strikers. 

The first of two approximately five-year contracts, 
so-called “Mechanization and Modernization” agree- 
ments, was put into effect in 1960 (over 30 percent 
voted against it). Mechanization was barely introduced 
until 1965, but “Modernization” (i.e., the elimination 
of the protective work rules, sling load limits, etc., 
won through years of job actions from the thirties 
onward) was the order of the day. It gave the ship 
operators their fantastic profits under the first contract 
and speeded up the already harassed longshoremen. 

“NO CUTS IN MANNING” 

Even before Nixon’s war-at-home wage freeze against 
the workers was announced, a huge rug served as a 
picket sign in front of Pier 19 in San Francisco and 
told where many of us stand. It simply and clearly said: 

NO. 9.43 

NO CUTS IN MANNING 

Section 9.43 of the contract allows for steady men — 
this “minor item” in the eyes of Bridges is actually 
the biggest issue here and the ranks are lined up 
firmly against the PMA — Bridges position on the matter. 

The San Pedro PMA has locked out that port over 
the issue of steady men. In reporting full support to 
our San Pedro brothers, the SF longshore bulletin of 
October 13, said, “. . . the ranks are agreed — we will 
work no diverted cargo. We have had enough of having 
this coast divided — United we stand. An injury to one 
is an injury to all.” 

The heart of our problem, compounded by the 
political nature of the Bridges & Co. leadership, is 
that the tops approached mechanization as if it were 
progress as such and not basically contingent on who 
controlled it. It not only fragments us in the work, 
making it repetitious and boring, speeds us up, increases 
the accident rate, etc., but we also face a problem 
similar to the miners who were reduced from 600,000 
to about 100,000. The longshoremen, by moving on their 
own, have taken the big and significant steps foward 
the total solution called for. — SF Pock Striker 



GM Southgate 


Fleetwood 


Los Angeles, Calif. — If we still have a free 
society, how can G.M. have 45 shop rules for use 
against us. They can discipline a worker for being 
late, for throwing a used pack of cigarettes on 
the floor, even for spitting. 

How can G.M. have both these rules and a contract 
. already written to favor them, to use against workers? 

[ If we are free working men, we should have a set 
[of rides to use against management in the snop. If a 
i foreman has the power to DLO (disciplinary layoff) a 
[worker on the street, the worker should have the same 
power to PLO a foreman on the street. If a worker can 
be punished for breaking the contract, like punishment 
should be applied to management for violation of the 
vcontract. 

The way our lives are ruled now, it’s like workers 
in Russia, or in Germany under Hitler. If we are to 
have industrial democracy in America, all of the people 
in industry must have equal rights. 

, We see management breaking the national agreement 
every day. Nothing happens to them. All we do is ask 
them to stop doing that. But let one worker, or a group 
of us, violate the contract and see what would happen. 

Our local union with the acceptance of the member- 
ship should write a set of rules to use against manage- 
ment. Right now there is a contract to favor manage- 
ment over the workers, there is a useless grievance 
procedure and there are the shop rules. We are organ- 
ized to have a union. We pay for it, we are the pay- 
master of it, and therefore we should get the benefits 
of it. Let us demand our rights together. Organize! 
Organize! Organize! — GM Southgate Worker 

Local News & Letters Committees can be % 
| contacted directly in the following areas: 

| CONNECTICUT: PO Box BB, Wesleyan Station, 

| Middletown, Conn. 06451 

H LOS ANGELES: PO Box 24371, | 

Los Angeles, Calif. 90024 

\ DETROIT: 1900 E. Jefferson, i 

. DetroU 48207 wi*m #) ^ 



age freeze 


means cheap 


auto labor 


Detroit, Mich. — We are four workers from 
Fleetwood who would like to say something about 
the Medical department in our plant. It seems 
like they have taken over the plant, and no one 
says a word about it. 

Last week a man in the body shop suffered a head 
injury on the job, and he had bad headaches. He went 
to medical three days in a row to get help. The third 
day, he came in one hour early, on his own time, to see 
the doctor on the second shift. They made him wait, 
even though the doctor was there, until after the line 
started. Then they sent him out on the floor, where the 
foreman told him to go to labor relations. Labor rela- 
tions fired him! They called it: “Going to medical with- 
out a pass.” This man is still out. He should be back 
to work now. 

This is only one of the problems we have had with 
Fleetwood’s medical flunkies. There is this nurse named 
Rose. No matter how sick you are, she reports there is 
nothing wrong with you. If the company wants you to 
be well, you’re well. 

Medical now has a list of doctors whose notes they 
won’t accept. You go to medical with a doctor’s note, 
and they tell you: “We don’t accept notes from him.” 
How do they get the right to decide who can practice 
medicine, and who can’t? Soon they will be telling you 
what doctor your children can see. 

Another problem we have is sick leave pay — either 
it comes late or not at all. We have an insurance com- 
mitteeman who is supposed to straighten this out. They 
call him Breezy. He doesn’t do a damn thing for you 
when you can’t get your check. This man is not elected 
by us; he’s appointed because he has an in with the big 
shots. 

People have asked us, “Should I work at Fleet- 
wood?” Nobody should have to work at Fleetwood the 
way it is now. Between the company and the union, 
nothing is done for you. Everything is done to you. 

We want to see that man from the body shop who 
was fired to get back on — with no loss of pay. And we 
don’t want to see this happen again. 

— Four Fleetwood workers 


struck by the United 


by John Allison 

Nixon’s wage freeze that closed the pockets 
of the rank-and-file auto v'orkers opened the 
profit doors wide for the au :o corporations. The 
wage freeze is a pure and simple open-end gold 
mine for the auto companies. 

You don’t need to be a genii s to figure out who is 
getting all the gravy. The Nixon new game plan has put 
a 10 per cent import tax on all foreign cars, is going to 
knock off the seven per cent excise tax now on all cars, 
is going to give the corporations U x breaks on new Auto- 
mation machines (this will guarantee more layoffs and 
more speed-up), and is going to help pay wages of com- 
panies who hire the so-called hard-core unemployed. 
These all mean millions more in profit for the auto 
corporations. 

But on top of this you have the wage freeze. What it 
means is that now the auto companies have cheap labor. 
It costs less to produce the autos right now than it will 
next month. And that is why all of the auto companies 
are scheduling all of the overtime, working 10-12 hours 
a day, six days a week. 

NO STRIKE GAINS 

General Motors Corporation wsts struck by the United 
Auto Workers union because inflation was eating the 
heart out of workers’ wages. After the strike was over, 
we did not get anything extra, we just got even with 
the cost of living. 

Now we still have Inflation, unemployment, lay-offs 
and unlimited overtime. This wage freeze made workers 
realize that the big ace the corporations have up their 
sleeve is that unlimited overtime clause in the contract. 
Instead of hiring workers, the corj orations simply sched- 
ule overtime work to meet production. 

We hear a lot of talk about the four-day week, and 
how this could help workers on the unemployment lines 
get jobs. By now we all know that this can never happen 
unless auto workers have the right to decide if they 
do or don’t want to work overtime. Compulsory overtime 
has got to go. 

Brakemen shut Penn Central 

Detroit, Mich. — Penn Central’s rail operations 
in Detroit were shut down fcr five days begin- 
ning Oct. 7, as over 1,000 rail workers refused 
to cross the picket lines of 78 firied brakemen. 
The brakemen walked in frort of railroad gates 
with signs saying “unfair f ring” and “unity 
now.” 

It all began when the United Transportation Union 
(UTU) signed an agreement with Penn Central that all 
brakemen who hired in after the merger had to take 
a new test to be a conductor. The agreement said that 
if you failed the test, or you didn’t show up, you were 
fired. Then they began giving the tests, and everyone 
was flunking it. Workers reported; “They asked ques- 
tions about trains in 1850!” 

Many of the brakemen believe that the tests are just 
a trick to cut their numbers in half so Penn Central 
can run trains with a two-man crew, instead of a three- 
man crew. This way you’re out, i nd there’s no sever- 
ance pay. 

When the test came up, 108 brakemen did not show 
in Detroit. 30 of these were men on sick leave or LOA, 
including some who were in the Ahny in Vietnam. All 
108 were fired. 

The next day, the fired brakimen called a union 
meeting of UTU 1477 to take actipn. Thb union head, 
Federcorn, didn’t bother to show up, since he was the 
one who signed the agreement. After the union wouldn’t 
take action, the brakemen began [picketing the gates, 
shutting down operations. They said: “We have three 
demands. We want our jobs back with all our seniority. 
We want back pay for the time we lost through unfair 
firing. We want standardized test:; that relate to the 
job.” 

Penn Central got an injunction against the pickets, 
and when they kept picketing, called for contempt of 
court. One worker reported that Federal marshals broke 
into his home at midnight to serve Ihe contempt papers. 
He said: “They can throw me in jail. I’ve bad enough. 
At PC, if you get your legs cut o:’f, they fire you for 
violating safety rules — that’s the company attitude.” 

In court, the judge ruled that they couldn’t picket, 
and the union agreed that the stride was “illegal, un- 
authorized, and unwarranted.” The brakemen are still 
fighting to get their jobs back. 
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EDITORIAL 


Nixon intensifies state-capitalism 


Phase II of Nixon’s economic plan clearly reveals 
it to be yet another form of state capitalism. On Oct. 7 
the President disclosed that he has no intentions of un- 
freezing wages on Nov. 13. Quite the contrary. The 
control of wages is to become a regular feature of the 
economy at a time when inflation is at its worst, profits 
are uncontrolled, and several major strikes — long- 
shoremen, coal, teachers — are in progress. At a time 
when 2,100,000 workers were due for wage increases of 
7.6% under previously negotiated union contracts after 
long and bitter strikes, and the school teachers were in 
negotiations throughout the country, these contracts were 
made null and void. Wage negotiation was made a fruit- 
less exercise by Nixon’s edicts. 

LABOR BUREAUCRATS AS STATE FUNCTIONARIES 

The labor bureaucrats began by screaming and 
hollering and wound up like lambs coralled in as mem- 
bers of Nixon’s “wage board.” Never have the labor 
bureaucrats made so much noise about federal regula- 
tions and capitulated so quickly as in the present crisis. 
They have emerged as full blown functionaries of the 
state. Their role is to enforce on behalf of the state the 
wage freeze of the Nixon administration. 

Overnight Meany, Woodcock and Abel have all be- 
come so integral a part of the state that it is hard to 
tell them from Price Czar, John B. Connally. The excuse 
for this turnabout is the “victory” Nixon happily 
allowed them to have— the promise that Connally would 
not have the authority to veto “their” (the Wage Boards 
of which they are but one-third) recommendations. Since 
when has Nixon become an improvement over Connally, 
who is carrying out Presidential edicts? 

The talk in the factories today is that Nixon can get 
away with his plans because the labor bureaucrats have 
given him a whitewash. That doesn’t mean that the rank 
and file will allow this statification to become real. It 
only means the crisis is postponed till they see what 
the Wage Board will offer as “guidelines.” 

The top regulating committee is the Cost of Living 
Council, a Nixon-appointed Cabinet-level group headed 
by John B. Connally, a vicious anti-labor Texas million- 
aire. The Wage Board consists of 15 members, five 
from “labor,” five from management, and five “public” 
members. The Price Commission is to consist of seven 
“public” members. That there is no such thing as a “pub- 


lic” representative was made clear enough when Ralph 
Nader was not even invited to state his views, much 
less to get a post. The real calibre of these “public” 
members can be gauged from the best “academic” sug- 
gested — William G. Caples, President of Kenyon Col- 
lege in Ohio. He also happens to have been a Vice- 
President of Inland Steel Corp. ' 

INVESTMENTS, LABOR PRODUCTIVITY 

Labor has always been the producer of all values and 
surplus value, that is, unpaid labor or profit. What is 
new under state-capitalism is that the state sees to it 
that the individual capitalist is not the only director of 
investment. The state sees that it goes into “national pro- 
duction,” so that labor is exploited on the basis of 
absolutely the highest technological level on a global, 
not just individual or national, scale. 

At the moment, U. S. capitalism is so senile, invests 
relatively so little in new machinery, and is so anxious 
to point to the lower wages in underdeveloped countries 
that the advanced capitalist state, constantly involved 
in little wars and titanic military machines, finds itself 
reduced on a world scale. Nixon is allowing the capi- 
talists to make it appear that “labor productivity” in 
Japan is higher than that in America because the work- 
ers here get higher wages, but the truth is that the 
technology is higher in Japan — and not only because 
World War II destroyed all the old machines, but be- 
cause so does state-capitalist-run industry. Thus, a steel 
mill is often scrapped after seven or eight years. 
Japanese capitalism returns 35 per cent of the Gross 
National Product into new improved machinery in con- 
trast to only 16 per cent for the U. S. 

In wishing to discipline U. S. capitalism to be as 
national and global minded, Nixon does not, however, 
tell the whole truth. The whole truth is tha* not only 
is U.S. capitalism senile, but so is the capitalist war 
state Nixon heads. 

MILITARIZATION 

The greatest obstacle of all to economic growth in 
the U. S. is the fact that so great a part of all produc- 
tion goes for destruction — $25 billion annually has gone 
into the genocidal Vietnam War. Nothing is reinvested 
into anything but militarization, and not a day passes 
by without Laird asking for more for the military 
budget. It is impossible to stop inflation without stop- 
ping, not wage rises, not “investments,” but governmen- 
tal endless spending for the global holocaust. 


HI U.S. 

It is impossible to effectively fight inflation and 
bring the balance of payments deficit into balance so 
long as the Vietnam war continues and the U. S. keeps 
a huge military machine deployed throughout the 
world. 

State-capitalism has been part of our lives ever since, 
on the one hand, Russia was transformed into state- 
capitalism, and, on the other hand, the Depression led 
to every form of state capitalism from Nazism, Japan’s 
Co-Prosperity sphere and the milder “New Deal” form. 
Japan seemed to have had a head start because its 
entry into the industrial capitalist state was always with 
hot-house state help. Now that the free enterpriser Nixon 
feels compelled to follow the same path, saddling labor 
with the state’s interference not only in the economy 
in general, but the workers’ daily lives in particular, it 
is imperative for the workers to turn not only against 
state management but also against their bureaucrats. 
The American workers bear the whole weight of this 
military monstrosity. They will need to unshackle 
themselves first from their labor bureaucracy before 
they will be able to undermine capitalism in its mili- 
tarized state capitalist form. 
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ANTI-WAR STRUGGLE 

Almost a quarter of a million are still 
fighting, dying, being wounded or lan- 
guishing in prison camps in an unjust, 
senseless, illegal war foisted on them by 
the lies of our leaders. We say: “Bring 
them all home now — alive!” 

Our government doesn’t hesitate to 
spend $50,000 of our taxes to teach a 
man to kill and $50,000 a year to keep 
him in Indochina killing, but can’t find 
$10,000 a year to give him a job. We 
demand: “Bring the money home, rebuild 
America.” 

And what about the campus veteran 
starting on the GI Bill? How do you pay 
$2,000 tuition, $200 for books, eat, house 
and clothe yourself on $175 a month, 
nine months a year? We call for: “Full 
tuition and living expenses for every 
Vietnam Vet.” 

We want better medical programs to 
care and cure those who have been 
driven to mental breakdown and drug 
addiction by this brutal war. Our brass 
have more Gl’s in prison for speaking 
out against this criminal war than are 
held by the Vietnamese. We want an end 
to bad discharges, first amendment 
rights for GI’s and amnesty for veterans 
in exile. 

We urge veterans and non-veterans 
alike to join us iri our demands. 

Vets for Peace in Vietnam 
PO Box 4598 
Chicago, III. 60680 
* * * 

Hartford’s Mayor Athanson, perennial 
liberal candidate - Joe Duffy, State Sen. 
Wilbur Smith, and a host of other vote- 
seekers and ward heelers were the prin- 
cipal attractions at the Oct. 13 “Peace 
and Justice” Rally here. As a result, a 
bored and restless crowd of about 500 
turned out instead of the predicted 5,000 
or the thousands that had turned out 
last year to protest the war. 

The message of the rally was clear 
from almost every speaker (a Women’s 
Liberationist and a Black Panther were 
the only exceptions), vote, vote, vote. 
All the speakers were radical in attack- 
ing the war, poverty, racism, etc. and 


all had the same message: elect me. 

This was the first fruit of the new 
unity between the two anti-war coali- 
tions, NPAC (Nat’l Peace Action Coali- 
tion), and PCPJ (Peoples’ Coalition for 
Peace and Justice). They have found 
unity on the basis of their common op- 
portunism. 

If Hartford is any example of what 
is_ going on across the country, the 
organized anti-war movement is in deep 
trouble. It is all the more urgent for 
revolutionaries to work out a philosophy 
of revolution around which the forces 
for revolution can unite. 

R.G. 

Hartford, Conn. 

*r- 

Our Veterans’ group is making plans 
for the day after Veterans’ Day — to show 
that the veterans’ movement plans to 
continue even after the war ends. We 
are also making plans for demonstra- 
tions around the trial of Daniel Ellsberg. 

Veteran 

California 

ISRAEL 

One year— in fact, even less — of cease- 
fire and comparative quiet at the mili- 
tary lines seems to have been enough to 
bring to the fore all the various unsolved 
social and economic problems inherent 
in the basically class and capitalist Is- 
raeli society. They were dormant for the 
last few years due to the outside threats 
to the very existence of the state. Now 
they are at an explosion-point. 

Correspondent 

Israel 

* * 

I want to associate myself with Philip 
Slomovitz’s letter in the May, 1971 issue 
of N&L, in opposition to Eugene Walk- 
er’s article on Gaza in the April issue. 
I also wish to take exception to certain 
of Eugene Walker’s remarks on the 
Israeli-Arab conflict in the August- 
September 1971 issue. It is nonsense that 
the arms Israel buys from the U.S. are 
used “in the occupied terrorities.” As 
Walker should remember, these terri- 
tories were taken by Israel as a result 
of the Six-Day War, a war for sur- 


vival. Israel had no choice but to fight. 

Walker tries to put the terrorists in 
a good light by saying that “the fedayeen 
for its part tries to carry on a struggle 
against Israel . . . against ‘progressive’ 
governments favorable to a negotiated 
settlement at the expense of Palestine.” 
There is no more Palestine, as Walker 
well knows, and this word is used by 
pro-Arab groups. 

What is happening to News & Letters 
position on Israel? Is N&L about to 
join the chorus of Left publications 
which have capitaluated to the anti- 
Israel forces? I would hate to discon- 
tinue my support of N&L, because I 
have always had the highest regard 
for N&L. 

Would you please send me the Febru- 
ary 1980 issue, which had Raya Duna- 
yevskaya ’s analysis of anti-Semitism and 
state-capitalism, and a copy of “Nixon 
and Mao Aim to Throttle Social Revolu- 
tion.” 

Reader 
New York 

* * * 

Class strife is flaring up in Israel. 
While we were there the Israeli lirah 
was devaluated by 20 percent and many 
prices were raised accordingly, so that 
those most drastically hit were the urban 
workers. Mapam and even the labour 
wing of Mapai were attacking the gov- 
ernment, though they are both part of it. 

One evening when we took a walk 
into downtown new Jerusalem we fell 
right into a Black Panther demonstra- 
tion. The Panthers speak for North 
African and Asian (i.e. Persian) Jewish 
immigrants and their first generation 
families who have not been integrated 
into the mainstream of Israeli society, 
and who suffer from poverty and dis- 
crimination. By the time we got there, 
the demonstration (which was obstruct- 
ing traffic) had been declared illcjgal 


and cops with riot sticks, shields and 
dyed-water cannon were chasing and 
rounding up recalcitrant demonstrators. 
There were 23 arrests. It felt like Ber- 
keley without the tear-gas. 

Despite the devaluation and the 
inequality, the country is still booming, 
what with an enormous amount of con- 
struction both in Israel proper as well 
as in the occupied territories. The 
Israeli Arabs are sharing in this boom, 
but almost invariably in the lowest 
levels of production. When the boom 
ends, they will undoubtedly be the first 
fired. Though de jure equals, they are 
de facto second-class citizens. 

Visiting Teacher 
Israel 


WOMEN'S LIBERATION 

I liked your cartoon of Little Rock 
1957, which only had to be relabeled to 
show Pontiac 1971. I want to make cer- 
tain, however, that no one attributes the 
racist-sexist “ideal” of “White Mother- 
hood,” which was of course created by 
men, to all women. 

. Such a despicable reactionary as Sen- 
ator Griffin is saying that the opposition 
to bussing is based on “maternal in- 
stinct.” Women have been blamed for 
everything since Eve and the apple, but 
blaming us for racism, when there are 
so many parallels between the subjuga- 
tion of all Blacks and all women in this 
society, is just too much! 

Women’s Liberationist 
Michigan 

* * * 

The printing of the “cartoon” about 
“White Motherhood” on the WL page 
last issue was sexist.. Because Irene Mc- 
Cabe is a woman is no excuse for the 
printing of such a cartoon. When a black 
father is a sexist I am sure that N&L 
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TWO WORLDS 


by Raya Dunayevskaya 

Author of Marxism and Freedom 

Editor’s Note: We print below excerpts from Raya Dum- 
yevskaya’s Perspectives Speech to The National Editorial 
Board meeting of News & Letters Committees. The full 
speech is available from News & Letters for 35 cents a 
copy. 

* # * 

So real are the world crises that in this period of 
“peace,” a quarter century after World War II has 
ended, the world is spending no less than $220 billion 
annually on militarization ! Indeed, the only reason we 
have thus far had only “little wars” instead of another 
world war is that this time a world war would be nuclear, 
and this would spell the end of civilization as we have 
known it. 

So real have the world crises continued to be at the 
end of that holocaust, that even the one victor who 
remained standing on its feet, the unchallenged Goliath 
the world over — the U.S. — has been incapable of estab- 
lishing any Pax Americana. The absolute opposite is 
the case. 

So real are the world crises, including those in the 
industrial -military -nuclear complex, that this Behemoth 
has not been able to win even over little Vietnam. 

Nor is it a question of a defeat rather than a vic- 
tory. Rattier, the totality of the crisis — both abroad, and 
at home — is such that the lifeline of capitalism itself 
is at stake. Thus, not since the end of the Korean War 
has the U.S. been faced with so much unemployment 
and inflation and such a stagnant economy, automated 
production and flights to the moon notwithstanding. 
“Affluence” only places racism on as taut, as shaky a 
foundation as the U.S. has not been subjected to since 
the Civil War, 

* * « 

WERE WE EVEN, for the moment, to exclude the 
-possibility of a social revolution — and it is such fears 
which transformed the President into a stunt man — 
were we even to exclude the new passions and new 
forces hungering to uproot capitalism, and keep the 
view of the crisis confined to inter-capitalist relations, 
it would still be a fact that not only is the U.S. being 
challenged by the other nuclear titan, Russia, that has 
moved into the Middle East with a sweep the Tsars 
only dreamed about, but the U.S. is also being challenged 
by its private capitalistic allies — West Europe and Japan 
i whom it has put on their economic feet after very nearly 
total destruction in World War II. It isn’t that these 
countries aren’t undergoing crises. The truth is— as the 


The ground' for the Nixon- Mao meeting 


reappearance of neo-fascism in Italy has reminded us 
that not a single fundamental problem was solved by 
World War II . . . 

Japan had to be taught a lesson even if Nixon had 
to induce an economic and political crisis. The stunt 
man went to town — a town in the sense in which Lin 
Piao had used in his famous 1965 speech on war, i.e. 
the town was the whole globe. Nixon no sooner pulled 
the political shock of the post-war era in announcing 
his trip to Peking than he followed through with global 
economic changes — and this time inside the American 
economy package. First came the induced gold crisis . . . 

Next, Nixon slapped a 10% tax on imports. Aimed 
both at West Germany and Japan, it hit Japan hardest, 
since no less than 30% of its trade is with the U.S. Not 
only that. Most of Japan’s Asian trade is based on the 
Asian rulers’ belief that Japan will be the political 
power in the Pacific as it is its economic giant. Japan 
itself had every capitalistic right to believe that, as it 
set about to implement the Nixon Doctrine. j 

Now that all old alliances are up for grabs, will that, 
too, have to be scrapped? Even Russia, after decades 
of procrastination, has spurted forward to conclude a 
Berlin agreement ... 

# * * 

NOT ONLY IS everything still very tenuous. Not 
only can much happen that will once again reverse all 
sides. Not only are there things that are not Mao’s 
to give, as the Vietcong-North Vietnamese have shown 
by insisting that Paris, not Peking, is the place to bar- 
gain. Without a way to get out of Vietnam in what 
Nixon calls an “honorable” way, the- U.S. anti-Vietnam 
War movement will see to it that the 1972 election will 
surely not be Nixon’s. 

But, above, all, what about China? Surely, it hasn’t 
invited Nixon just to assure Nixon his 1972 victory ! To 
China, Japan isn’t the mere arrogant competitor Nixon 
wishes to discipline. Japan is the industrial giant of 
Asia. It started World War U against China two years 
in advance of WWII. Then there is that other giant, 
Russia, the contiguous and ideological Enemy No. One, 
i. e. state-capitalist and worldly as China herself. 

And, first and foremost, is that internal crisis. 
Recently Chou was practicing the English understate- 
ment as he admitted (interview with Edgar Snow, pub- 
lished in Epocha, 2/71) that the Cultural Revolution had 
caused chaos and “una certa diminuziona” in produc- 
tion. No figures were given to show just “how little.” 
He claimed all plans had been fulfilled, but without 
giving figures, this time not even about population. 


though on all other occasions, 700 millions is always 
thrown about to show that- Chin|a is one-fourth of the 
world’s population. In any case, 


he did admit it was 


“technologically backward” (indeed, he said also cul 
turally backward !), and that it |was a “poor country,” 
not to mention what a very poor standard of living 
exists for the masses ! 

It is clear that the economic crisis is every bit as 
crucial as any foreign crisis 


THERE IS HARDLY a plac|e 
China isn’t playing power politics 
generals in West Pakistan actu; 
on East Pakistanis, or trading wil 
as the military junta in Creep 
Palistinean “Liberation Front” a 
discovered for Czechoslovakia wh- 
declared to be the worst of thej 
court to the Shah of Iran; and n 
same time, talking about being 
and North Vietnam while chooslii 
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on earth that Mao’s 
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Views 


would not print a cartoon depicting all 
black fathers as being sexist. 

The concept of “white motherhood” at 
the time of its conception had nothing 
to do with white women. It was a slogan 
used by southern white men as an excuse 
to brutalize black men, as an excuse for 
their (men’s) racism. It was also used 
to keep white women “in their place.” 
On the pedestal completely powerless. 
No one asked the white southern woman 
if she wanted to be on a pedestal, she 
had no choice. 

Irene McCabe could not have closed 
down the Pontiac automobile factory if 
the white men who work there had 
crossed the picket line. This is not to 
excuse her disgusting racism. It is to 
protest the sexist cartoon in your last 
issue. 

Feminist 

Detroit 

* ' * * 

Congratulations for printing that car- 
toon about “White Motherhood.” I must 
admit that, as a white woman, my first 
reaction was to say, “That’s not me !” 
But on second thought I realized that 
there is a greater truth behind what I 
think you were saying, and that is that 
unless we all recognize racism as the 
cancer of American life, we will never 
reorganize this society. That disgusting 
creature, Irene McCabe, is a symbol of 
the problem in this country, where even 
liberals no longer dare to say they are 
for integration. 

White Intellectual 
New York 

* $ * 

While Mrs. Nixon is denying the valid- 
ity of the Women’s Liberation- movement. 
President Nixon is trying to buy it off 
with a Supreme Court nomination. 

As Women’s Liberationists we will 
have -tq constantly stress that Our philo- 


sophy for social change has to go beyond 
the goal of merely integrating women 
into our economic and political system. 
The fact that such a reactionary group 
as The Daughters of the American 
Revolution supports the nomination of a 
woman to the Supreme Court should tell 
us that. 

Women’s Liberation Activist 
Los Angeles 

$ $ * 

We are holding a conference on 
Women and Economics on November 13- 
14, which may interest some of your 
readers and friends. Please announce 
it for those who might like to attend. 
They can contact: 

Heidi Cochran 
240 Central Avenue 
New Haven, Conn. 06515 

• 

REINSTATED IN CONN. 

I am happy to inform all who read 
of my discharge from Colt’s plant in 
the last issue of N&L that I have since 
been reinstated with full seniority. I 
have no doubt that this was due in some 
small measure to the fact that the leaf- 
let I distributed at the plant, which you 
reprinted in part, caused some red 
faces. All power to the Workers . . . 

Reinstated 

Connecticut 

NIXONOMICS 

I was amazed to see the picture of 
the demonstration at Cobo Hall in the 
last issue. I didn’t see a word about in 
the papers here. It Was a fantastic 
demonstration, with all those different 
forces joined together in opposition to 
Tricky Dicky. — and more fantastic that 
the press didn’t consider that outpouring 
as “news fit to print.” 

Reader 
New York 


My job took me to the Economics Club 
here on a day when Leonard Woodcock 
was scheduled to be the speaker.' It was 
shortly after the Cobo Hall demonstra- 
tion against Nixon, and as might be ex- 
pected, there were questions from the 
audience about why Woodcock had not 
supported the demonstration. My mouth 
fell open when I heard his reply: “I 
don’t think picket lines contribute any- 
thing to the democratic process.” 

Journalist 

Detroit 

S! * * 

I thought one of the greatest things 
about the demonstration at Cobo Hall 
against. Nixon was what the waitresses 
did. While their union was picketing 
outside, they served the dinner inside — 
wearing buttons on their uniforms de- 
nouncing "Nixonomics.” 

Marcher 

Detroit 

• 

ITALY, DENMARK, BRITAIN 

Nixon’s speech hit Europe like a bomb, 
because of the monetary crisis and, 
above all, the 10 percent increase on for- 
eign imports. The incredible thing is that 
the European governments have been 
complaining for years that the U.S. 
ought to devalue the dollar, and now 
they only manage to fight with each 
other. 

The Italian government is not only 
giving a better price for the dollar but is 
thinking of devaluing the lire. In the 
meantime, the government will give only 
a minimum support to the industries 
worst hit by this 10 percent increase on 
exports because it might go against the 
international agreements on exports and 
imports . . . The indifference of the U.S. 
government to the whole problem shows 
that this has to do wdth U.S.’s already 
economic control on Europe . . . 

Meanwhile Reggio Calabria is again 
in a type of civil war ... In all of the 
demonstrations there are signs with 
swastikas. In the midst of all of this 
there is the Mafia that effectively con- 
trols fruit and vegetable commerce of 


Italy. The peasants are paid horrible 
prices for their fruit and vegetables (5 
lire for a kilo of tomatoes that are sold 
at 5 or 6 hundrsd lire in the North) . . . 
But it is hare to analyze the Italian 


scene because 


St is hard to know what 


is really happening. The question is 


whether all the 
police, governm| 
fighting agains 
with each othet. 


groups involved — fascists, 
^nt and Mafia — are really 
each other, or working 

Correspondent 

Milan 


Thank you fcjr the copies of N&L and 
the pamphlets I learned a lot from 
Charles Denby’s Workers Battle Auto- 
mation, and intend to translate parts of 
it in order to inform Danish workers 
about Automation and the fight against 
it in the U.S. 

As for the general situation here, there 
is a “semi-fascist” organization of the 
labour market (all actions of the work- 
ers are praclically out-lawed: unions 
and shop stew ards must fight all inde- 
pendent actions on the part of the work- 
ers). I shall write to you soon about the 
wild-cat strikes of 1969-70 and the actions 


taken against 
stewards, and 


building a web of informal contacts be- 


tween workersl 
formal comm 


and the formation of “in- 
tttees.” 

New Correspondent 
Denmark 

* 

pression that the “radical 


them by the unions and 
about the present task of 


I get the in- 
cene” is cooling off a bit just now in 
he U. S., or 
ensational ne 
lere. The Att 
aising. 

Not a great 


I suppose it is only really 
vvs that gets reported over 
ica- Prison revolt was hair- 

deal is happening here at 

le moment, but I feel that many people 
re having a quiet reappraisal of their 
olitics in a direction towards libera- 
rian Marxism. Northern Ireland is of 
>urse the great tragedy, and I hon- 
itly can’t see any easy solution. 

Correspondent 
London 
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Calif, unemployed organize 


Los Angeles, Calif. — The California League 
of Working Unemployed, an organization formed 
to help those without a job get through the hassle 
of the state unemployment offices, was started 
by members of the Radical Valley Collective, an 
organization of students from several schools 
around the area. We set up a table in front of 
the Unemployment Office, and started recruiting 
people as they went in. Here is what we stand for: 
STATEMENT OF PRINCIPLES 

The C.L.W.U. feels that it is imperative for our organi- 
zation to publish a statement of principles concerning 
our objective realities as unemployed people. We see 
clearly a need to organize as unemployed, but we feel 
that it is extremely important for us to understand 
our relationship to the politics of capitalist economy 
and the real control of state powers . . . 

As unemployed people, it is important for us to under- 
stand that while it is ostensibly the employer who pays 
the funding for unemployment insurance, in reality the 
small amount of money that does go into unemployent 
funds comes directly out of the wages of the labor force. 

At the same time, we should understand that the 
State Department of Human Resources Development 
facilities are the organizations of state power that 
are used to force and humiliate unemployed labor forces 


into believing that they cannot become organized. HRD 
is more a service to corporate employers than it is for 
the unemployed. 

All figures concerning unemployment percentages in 
the United States released by our government are a 
deliberate misrepresentation of unemployment statistics 
and do not account for people on welfare, those of us 
who have already exhausted the unemployment insur- 
ance program, high school and college students looking 
for work, casual labor, or government officials out of 
work. 

UNEMPLOYED DEMANDS 

In attempting to alleviate the intolerable conditions 
of the unemployed, the California League of Working 
Unemployed puts forth the following demands: 

1. Right to collect unemployment insurance. 

2. Right to collect $100.00 maximum. 

3. Right to collect maximum benefits. 

4. Right to medical care. 

5. Right to a representative appeals board. 

6. Right to fair and honorable treatment 
from HRD. 

7. Right to adequate food, clothing, and 
housing. 

8. Right to refuse work on moral grounds. 

9. Right to collect unemployment insurance 
while attending school. 


G./.s protest war at Alameda Naval Base 


San Francisco, Calif. — “Stopping the war can 
be done only 'by the people involved.” With this 
assertion as their focal point over 1,000 sailors, 
Jr. Officers and crewmen of the U.S.S. Coral 
Sea, the Navy carrier of bombers, on October 
11th circulated a petition calling for the end of 
the war and calling on all the crew to refuse to 
sail to Vietnam. 

Their call was for SOS (Stop Our Ship). Although 
the petition is legal, as it is addressed to Congressman 
Dellums, three sailors are currently in the brig and of- 
ficers are looking for other petty offenses with which to 
charge the originators to give them dishonorable dis- 
charges from, the service. 

The men have been backed up by around-the-clock 
vigils of anti-war civilians in the Bay Area, who have 
stationed themselves near the ships at the Alameda 
Naval Base. A spokesman for the crew said they got 
the idea from the similar petition circulated on the USS 
Constellation which was to leave from San Diego last 
month for Vietnam. 13 sailors who refused to board ship 
were arrested there and flown back to their ship. 

On the USS Hancock 14 Junior Officers who de- 
clared themselves conscientious objectors to the war in 
Indo-China were discharged. A crewman being inter- 
viewed said, “H it were not for the fear of reprisals all 
the enlisted men and most of the Jr. Officers would 
refuse to go with their ships.” He said, “When they over- 
come that fear we can hope for the collapse of the U.S. 
Military system.” 

Inside Vietnam, according to the Vietnam Veterans 
Against The War, servicemen are circulating a petition 


Fori Dix Gl court case 

New York, N. Y. — In an unanimous decision, the 
Army Review Court has reversed the 1969 court-martial 
conviction of Thomas W. Catlow, holding that a “con- 
fession” he made was unlawfully taken by the Army’s 
Criminal Investigation Division because of a blatant dis- 
regard for his request to consult his attorney before 
being questioned. 

In so holding, the Court for the first time set down 
guidelines which must be followed by Army investi- 
gators once a man has claimed his Constitutional right 
to see a lawyer before being questioned. If these 
guidelines are not followed, any statement given by a 
suspect becomes tainted and cannot be used against 
him in an Army trial, no matter how “voluntary” it 
may have been. 

Catlow is tme of the celebrated “Fort Dix 38,” who 
were charged with criminal acts during the 1969 re- 
*'■. hellion in the Fort Dix Stockade in protest against the 
brutal and inhuman conditions of their confinement. No 
stockade officials were ever brought to answer for their 
vicious and unlawful treatment of the prisoners; but 
five prisoners faced over 40 years in prison for the 
setting of minor fires and broken glass during the dis- 
.*■ turbance. Workers Defense League 

112 East 19th St 
N. Y. C. 10003 


calling for “immediate cessation of all hostilities in 
Southeast Asia,” with all branches of the armed forces 
responding to this first of its kind campaign being con- 
ducted by U.S. troops themselves among their own forces 
in Vietnam. 


U. of Montreal strike 

Montreal, Quebec — The Universities of Montreal 
and Quebec are now closed by a strike of non-academic 
employees which began at the University of Montreal. 
Many professors there refused to cross the picket lines, 
so the school had to close down. The strike then snow- 
balled to other institutions, with- wide support from stu- 
dents, profs, as well as other workers on the campuses. 

This isn’t the only strike on now by any means. Every- 
one is going out, even the cops, and the firemen. The 
Quebec Provincial Police stayed off the job because 
they hadn’t been paid for last October’s crisis overtime! 
This was followed by a “parity" strike by Montreal’s 
cops. This does not excuse their behavior in recent 
weeks, however, when they tried to hold a march to re- 
instate the death penalty, and also harassed all blacks 
on the streets of Montreal after two cops were shot by 
a black man. 

• 

The case of Vincent Meloche, a worker who killed 
three bosses at Dupont of Canada after he was fired, is 
getting a lot of attention. It is like the Eldon Axle case 
in Detroit. There will be a political trial for sure on the 
questions of racism, and the semi-military treatment and 
harassment of employees at Dupont. Many people see 
the firing as another act against French-Canadian work- 
ers. Already the coming trial is raising questions about 
the conditions of labor in Quebec. —Bernard Bruneau 


"The United States masses are quicker and 
have greater political means in their hands 
to resent the form of a progress accom- 
plished at their expense,” wrote Marx . . . 
In their attitude to Automation, the Amer- 
ican workers are concretizing this for 
America. — Marxism and Freedom, p. 1 48 

Just off the press: 

New British Edition of 

Marxism and Freedom 

— from 1776 to Today 

by Raya Dunayevskaya 
With a special preface by Harry McShane and a 
new appendix “Mao’s China and the ‘Proletarian 
Cultural Revolution’,” by Raya Dunayevskaya. 
Published by Pluto Press, 6 Cottons Gardens, London 

Price: $3.00 

Order front: or 

News & Letters Harry McShane 
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DOING AND THINKING 


Student activism 
is part of history 

Student Power, Participation and Revolution, edited by 
John and Susan Erlich, N.Y., Association Press, 1970. 

* * * 

Student Power, Participation & Revolution 
is a collection of articles by high school and 
(mostly) college activists. In their introduction, 
the editors begin with a truism: “Student activists 
and the power movement of which they are a 
part constitute a new phenomenon in the history 
of America. As individuals and in groups, on 
campuses and in communities, . . . they pose a 
very special problem for those who seek to define 
and understand them.” 

The editors then go on to mis-define and mis-under- 
stand the movement. This is because the editors chose 
as their student-writers a list which reads like an SDS 
Who’s Who, past, present, and future. Worse yet, the 
editor’s have no idea of the student movement as a 
historical process which developed out of the older 
Black freedom struggle in America. 

PHILOSOPHY MISSING 

Finally, neither the editors nor most of the writers 
can see the importance of a philosophy of revolution to 
the student movement. Thus, they miss the whole devel- 
ment of the philosophy of Humanism developing itself 
in the 60’s, and being made concrete by the actions and 
ideas of Black civil rights workers, through the students 
at Berkeley, to the thousands of otiier campus and anti- 
war activists, to the latest “new” revolutionaries in 
Women’s liberation. 

Two articles stand out: Molly Jackson’s “The New 
and the Newer: Women on Campus” (1970) and Mark 
Rudd’s “Notes on Columbia” (1969). At one point 
in his article, Mr. Rudd states, ", . . action and educa- 
tion are completely united, two aspects of the same 
thing (call it ‘base-building,’ organizing,’ ‘building the 
movement,’ whatever you like).” He also states later, 
“The implication of the primacy of the Black move- 
ment . . . (Is) that we should study and understand 
the roots, necessity of, and strategy of the Black 
liberation movement in order to understand how our 
movement should go.” 

EMBRACES MAOISM 

Beautiful! Theory and practice should be united, 
and students should find their roots in American 
revolutionary history by studying the philosophy of 
the Black liberation movement. If this is true, why does 
Mr. Rudd sum up the whole “lesson” of the magnificent 
Columbia strike of 1968 by negating philosophy in his 
final sentence: “Above all, we learned almost acci- 
dently the great truth stated by Chairman Mao Tse- 
tung, ‘Dare to struggle, dare to win.’” From Black 
revolutionary roots and the unity of theory and prac- 
tice to Mao’s voluntarism — that’s some jump! 

Molly Jackson’s article, on the other hand, care- 
fully outlines the “new” in the Women’s Liberation 
Movement in theory AND practice, never separating 
the two. Site shows the spontaneous, self-organization 
of the women’s movement from INSIDE the New Left; 
she talks about women’s struggles to end both the eco- 
nomic exploitation of capitalism and its anti-human 
alienation; and she emphasizes W. L.’s search for a 
total philo sophy of liberation which will not wait until 
the day AFTER revolution to build a new society. 

In sharp contrast to Mark Rudd’s anti-philosophical 
conclusion, Molly Jackson writes, “Marx combined 
materialism and idealism to create a philosophy of 
liberation that can end class, racist, and sexist society.” 
She concludes: “. . . a serious search for theory — for a 
key to the self-development of our own movement — is 
starting. Hopefully, W.L. will overcome its fear of 
structure and philosophy, and meet up with all the 
different women in the country, so it can form a mass 
movement that will link up with the other forces for 
liberation and create a society in which women can be 
whole women.” 

NEED TO LISTEN TO VOICES 

Maybe if Mr. Rudd had taken his own advice and 
studied the philosophy and activity of the Black libera- 
tion movement in America instead of Mao’s Red Book, 
the respected leader of Columbia would not have become 
an anti-human Weatherman. And, maybe the editors, 
John and Susan Erlich, would find the student move- 
ment less troublesome to analyze if they listened less 
to student “leaders” and more to the voices of revolt 
of Black masses, rank and file workers, and Women’s 
liberation. 

A good beginning for the Erlichs would be to re-read 
Molly Jackson’s article and the SDS Port Huron 
Statement (1962) which they quoted at length in their 
introduction: “A first task of any social movement is 
to convince people that the search for orienting theories 
and the creation of human values is complex but 
worthwhile.” 

— Will Maguire 
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BLACK-RED VIEW 


(Continued from Page 1) 

the police department. Then you go behind a partition, 
you drop your panties, you puli your bra off, you stoop 
this way and that, you pull your pants down; this is to 
go into a courtroom! 

It looks like a prison camp. Everone in there is 
grinning while holding shotguns and belt sticks. There 
are men walking around with machine guns. It’s fright- 
ening. If my son wasn’t there I’d stay away. I can under- 
stand why people are not coming. 

NEED SUPPORT 

But we’ve got to show them, that they are not going 
to stop us. They want to do their dirty work so no one 
knows what they are doing. I’m begging for your sup- 
port; we need your dollars, but more than anything in 
the world we need you. We need people in that court- 
room and I don’t mean 18 and 20 year olds. We need 
some 45 year olds and 65 year olds in that courtroom, 


adult citizens. My son’s life is at stake! John Cluchette’s 
life is at stake! 

My son got another beating on August 21st when 
George Jackson was murdered, and now he’s brought 
up on another murder charge! He went into the court- 
room on a charge of second degree burglary. He was 
supposed to be sent to the re-adjustment center. John 
and he received six months to 15 years! 

NO EARLY PAROLE 

The parole board said, “If these men get two or 
three years in prison they will have to do their time.” 
So they gave them indeterminate sentences, so if they 
can do something and co-operate- they will get out earlier. 
It’s a whole bunch of lies! They gave them indetermi- 
nate sentences so they can make more charges on them 
and they’ll never get out of prison! 

Can we have your support? Please, can we have 
your support? 


Ex-Seyms St jail inmate tells of prison life 


It all starts in the courtroom when that judge 
passes down the sentence, whether it be one 
year or life. The first thing that a person feels is 
a knot deep in his throat as he walks up to the 
prison doors. The first sight he catches is the 
prison walls so high that you need a ladder to 
climb. 

Then, as he passes through the gate, he hears the 
clang of the door. He may feel a fear which he is un- 
able to explain, or he may feel it is the end of his ex- 
istence as a human being. One of the first things that 
they do to a new convict is to isolate him away from the 
main body of convicts in what is called “the fish tank.” 

This is a cell that is used for the purpose of ob- 
serving the new convict and also for processing him. 
It usually is for a thirty day period. In some prisons 
you are not allowed to write or receive any mail from 
the outside world. 

Now that you are a full fledged member of this soci- 
ety you have to abide by many rules you never knew 
existed. They hand you a rule book and tell you to 
memorize it so that in case you break one of them you 
will know why you are to be punished. You don’t have 
to do anything at all to be punished. A guard may not 
like your looks, or he might be mad at something else, 
and you are in trouble. 

NO USE EXPLAINING 

Most times it is just a waste of your time to try to 
explain what did or didn't happen. To them, you are 
already guilty. They tend to say that their guards don’t 
lie. So what most cons will usually do is take the punish- 
ment given. They have two places that they can put 
you. One is the “hole” or black box, and the other is 
segregation. 

While a con is in the “hole,” he is fed bread and 
water, or potatoes and carrots. He is without any clothes 
and has to go to the toilet in a hole on the floor or a 
bucket. He is rarely given any consideration by the 
guards and, has a tendency to go a little insane. He some- 
times talks to himself or screams obscenities at the 
guard. 

Sometimes he may even throw his food at one of 
them. When this happens, the guards will go in and beat 
him up. They then place him in segregation inde- 
finitely. Segregation is a little better than the “hole” 
because you are fed a little better and have freedom 
to move around a little. You have clothes and a mattress 
to sleep on. 

Prison reform in many prisons is just a by -word to 


the convicts. Many of the people on the outside never 
hear of the things done on the inside because most ex- 
cons, after they get out, are afraid to speak out for fear 
that they might once again be behind the same prison 

— E.P., Hartford, Conn. 
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Mrs. George Jackson 

We cannot let these two 
in prison go quietly to the 
in prison, because prison is 
forms, and prison law school 
with the prisons is not going 
to do with the prisons is tc 
they are not there to help a: 
help me tear them down, I’l 


Tien, and all the other men 
gas chamber, to their death 
a living death. Prison re- 
ils and anything connected 
to make it! The only thing 
tear them down, because 
riybody. If anybody wants to 
in willing. 


Motions are being made in the courtroom that have 
been made for the past 18 months. This stupid judge is 
still shaking his head and lot saying anything. I just 
wonder if the people will ever get tired of getting 
stepped on? 

“THIS IS OUR COUNTRY” 

I can’t understand how people will go into their house - 
and sit down and rationalize all this mess away. This 
country belongs to the people. When are the people going 
to stand up and say, “This 
like what’s going on?” 


How many more people 


on and what is happening to| 

for people to be so passive 
have to keep educating thel 


is my country, and I don’t 


do we have to have killed? 


How many more of ns havs to go to prison and live a 
living death? How many more of us have to go home 
and turn away our heads and try to forget what’s going 


John and Fleeta need 
need you! 


us? It’s so disgusting to me, 
who are so mistreated. You 
community to the fact that 


they are being beat over thip head with a big stick every 
day of their lives. 


jyou! All the other prisoners 


turns work 


Fast food 
into mechanical steps 


til 


Hartford, Conn. — Un: 

I worked for three months 
new fast food place out heb 
A modern place with lotsj 
Kettles served thousands 


I happily quit last month, 
as a short order cook in the 
•e, Seven Kettles Restaurant, 
of money behind it, Seven 
office workers every day. 


of 

As is pretty common in restaurant work, it was non- 
union, the pay for cooks, waitresses and dishwashers 


was usually between $1.75 


only part time hours or tin hours a day, but nothing 
like you wanted. Immigrants from Greece, Italy and 


Latin America worked 60 
overtime, as the boss told 


and $1.90, and you either got 


plus hours a week with no 
them their extra hours werq, 
a favor” and could be t^ken away if they insisted on 
overtime pay. 

None of what I’ve said so far is strange or extra- 
ordinary for restaurant work, tut the fast food part of 
working there was different than most restaurants. Fast 

300 plus hamburgers during 
It meant that waitresses got 
no tips to speak of since there was no table service. It 
meant transforming whatever was creative in cooking 
and in serving people well {to a series of mechanical steps 
at a speed demon’s pace. 

As one young waitress 
work. I like waitress work 
but not like this.” The ni 
think, just do as I tell you 
food means to the restaq: 
to the plant. 


said to me, “This isn’t waitress 
with each customer different, 
anager often told us, “Don’t 
.” It seems obvious that fast 
rant what automation means 
— Jack MacBride 


TWO WORLDS 


the intermediary to arran 
Nixon, whom they now 


(Continued from Page 5) 

n ge for the secret meeting with 
find “less bad.” 

If this is not a super-jmwer play of world “mastery,” 
it is playing global politics and not just “nationalism” 
vs. Russia, whom they now declare to be "storm-troopers 
of the world.” That, indeed, was the key point of the 
so-called Cultural Revolution — teaching Mao’s own lead- 
ership that, not the U.S., but Russia, was Enemy No. 
One. As they love to talk of “four firsts,” they can, 
should the U.S. deal fall through, have a place for it. 
Meanwhile, Japan will do as “second” first. And they 
never forget, as any capitalist, private or state, never* 
forgets, that the “enemy” is at home: their own masses. 
Whether India will be the “fourth first,” or whether they 
will leave a lot of blank spaces for all sorts of possible 
changes, as of now Nixon is not only “less bad,” but 
they are toying even with the idea of selling out the 
fraternal ally, North Vietnam. 

That surely is a fundamental reason for Nixon’s" 
trip to Peking — to see whether Mao cannot save the 
1972 election for him, and after, by allowing what Nixon 
calls an “honorable” way out of the disastrous war 
which he has lost not only militarily, but also politically. 
And not only the world ever, but especially in the U.S., 
where the indigenous anti-Vietnam war movement has. 
helped create a whole new generation of revolutionaries. 
The immediate and long term enemy for Nixon is the 
American masses . . . 
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WORLD IN VIEW 


African terror trial must be opposed 


By Eugene Walker 

New South 

Because of the importance of the events in South 
Africa — and the silence about them in this country’s 
press, bourgeois and radical alike — I am devoting 
my entire column to this subject this issue. 

— Eugene Walker 

Repression and resistance 

“Our women stand astride over a yawning grave; 
give birth to babies who go straight from the womb 
into the gaping earth.” 

In their mad rush for production and for keeping 
total control of South Africa, the whites are mur- 
dering the African population. Some sixty-three per- 
cent of all African children born in the segregated 
locations of Port Elizabeth die before they reach 
the age of five years, of malnutrition or diseases 
resulting from it. 

What has made South Africa the most highly 
industrialized country in Africa, the country where 
foreign investors can be guaranteed a very high 
profit, the country where whites have a luxurious 
living, is the labor of the Black people. It is the 
money gotten from the mines, the mines worked 
by cheap Black labor, which has allowed South 
African industry to develop. 

Two laws have worked hand in hand to make 
sure that there would be a reservoir of regimented 
Black labor to work at each sector of industry. A 
Black man in Africa exists to work the gold mines, 
to toil on the white man’s farms and to turn the 
wheels of industry. 

The Group Areas Act was designed to make the 
African, by the law of the land, countryless. Sup- 
posedly there are little enclaves of land for each 
ethnic group of Africans — less than 13 percent of the 
land area for over 80 percent of the population. But 
it is not to drive the African to this land that the 
Act was passed. It was to render the Blacks home- 
less, countryless, rootless and rightless — labor at 
the disposal of the white ruling class. He can only 
be in a “White Group Area” if he is working, 
otherwise he must go to his ethnic group area. 

But an African worker by law is not a worker. 
Because if he were he would have rights of work- 
ers— the right to seek employment where he chooses, 
the right to form or belong to a trade union, the 
right to strike. But all these are denied to him 
and he is defined as a work-seeker even though 
he may be employed. 

INSTANT LABOR FORCE 

The Resettlement Act working hand in hand with 
the Group Act empowers the authorities to ship 
any African from any place and dump him in 
another. White farmers or industrialists in an area 
complain of labor shortages. 


When the Bantu Affairs Department (controlling 
Africans) sets in motion the machinery for meeting 
the demand, a whole village of several thousand 
souls is uprooted and shifted to the area. Every 
man, woman and child is moved. The government 
lorries cart them and their few belongings away. 
Bulldozers flatten their old homes. At the new site. 
Army tents are there as shelter and an instant 
labor force is created. 

But the Africans of South Africa , are in the 
process of resistance. The President of the Unity 
Movement noted that “. . . the resistance of the 
oppressed Black masses in South Africa continues 
to stiffen. Reports reach us of constant harassment 
of the members of the Unity Movement in both 
town and country, particularly in the Pondoland 
areas as well as those in exile in the adjacent States. 
More important are the persistent reports of clashes 
between the peasantry and the police in different 
parts of the country ...” 

The trial of the fourteen 

Fourteen leading members of the Unity Move- 
ment of South Africa are currently on trial under 
four counts of the Terrorism Act. They have been 
accused of plotting to subvert and overthrow the 
South African regime; recruiting men for political 
and military training; aiding the infiltration of 
trained leaders back into South Africa; raising 
money for these operations. 

The fourteen were held in detention, in solitary 
confinement, and incommunicado from February 
to June and have been subjected to torture interro- 
gation. (See following article.) 

The accused face a minimum sentence of five 
years and a maximum of death. The burden of 
proof for the case lies not with the prosecution to 
prove the guilt of the accused, but the defense 
must prove innocence. 

The Unity Movement of South Africa which is 
affiliated with the African Peoples Democratic 
Union of Southern Africa has among it aims the 
following: the franchise for all, regardless of race, 
creed, color or sex; compulsory education for all 
children; freedom of speech and movement. Full 
equality of rights for all citizens. 

Those on trial are ten Africans, two Coloureds 
and two Indians. Their occupations vary: three 
building workers, two peasants, one schoolteacher, 
one bookkeeper, four clerks, two attorneys and one 
student. 

A committee formed by the wives of three of 
the accused has written a letter to friends of the 
people of South Africa appealing both for funds 
for the defense of the accused and most impor- 


tantly to spread the word, to let the world know 
exactly what is taking place in South Africa. Funds 
can be sent, and more information on the trial and 
conditions in South Africa received from: 

The London Committee of the Unity Movement 
120 Grandison Road 
London SW 11 

Affidavits of the accused 

(Editor’s note: Mayeni Cutshela, an elderly peasant 
from Pondoland, a member of the Unity Movement, 
died after being subjected to torture by electrical 
machine while in detention. Below are printed ex- 
cerpts from affidavits of the accused in the Unity 
Movement.) 

* * * 

“STONES IN MY SHOES” 

Mogami Josiah Moeng, accused No. 3, arrested 
January 20: “From Meadowlands I was removed 
to Compol Building in Pretoria. I was taken into 
a small room where I was again interrogated by 
about ten Special Branch Policemen. 

“I was instructed to hold a heavy dumb-bell 
in each hand and pebbles were put inside my 
shoes. I was instructed to do half squats. 

“My interrogation continued throughout that after- 
noon. I was driven to the Mkhambathi Forest near 
Lusikisiki in Pondoland ... I was told I had 
taken men out for military training . . . 

“I was told that if I did not make a statement 
to this effect I would be killed and buried where 
my family would never find my body. I think I 
made statement after statement.” 

“AFRAID” 

Albert Kewzi Tshangana, accused No. 11, ar- 
rested February 10; “Sgt. Van Wyk pushed me 
from the chair. He punched me in the body and hit 
me with an open hand once or twice across the face. 
I was sweating and afraid. The two Van Wyks 
hit and kicked me. I was dragged by the collar of 
my coat along the floor from one office to another. 
I pretended to be unconscious to evade more 

“TOLD I WOULD DIE” 

Kader Hassim, accused No. 1, arrested February 
17: “I was then taken in custody to Greytown Police 
Station . . . Major Schoon refused to allow me to 
sit . 

“The interrogation continued through the night. 
Major Dreyer threatened to detain my wife ... I 
was reeling with fatigue . . . Sergeant Van Wyk 
hurled obscenities at me ... I was told I would die. 

“Sergeant Van Wyk took out a revolver and 
placed it on the table . . . Lieut. Col. Swanepoel 
threatened to ‘break’ me if I did not speak up.” 


1 


Ireland in revolt North and South: barricades and rent strikes 


(Continued from Page 1) 

Derry Civil Rights Committee, organized a massive 
rent and rate strike in protest. Over 95 per cent of the 
residents have not paid their rent since August 9. In 
*" almost every window one sees the sign “This House 
Is on Rent Strike” or “Rent Man Pass By.” The strike 
has been tremendously effective and has cost the city 
several million dollars. 

The rent strike is an appropriate form of protest 
for Anti-Unionists in Derry, as it was the drastic short- 
age of housing that originally sparked the civil rights 
movement there. In some cases, four generations — 
grandparents, parents, married children and their chil- 
dren — are forced to live in two or three rooms. Many 
young people are unable to marry at all because they 
have no place to live. 

Most of the housing in the North is owned by the 
municipal government, the “Corporation,” as it is 
called. The Corporation is composed of Unionists— who 
are totally uninterested in building housing for the 
Catholics, who don’t vote Unionist. Due to the ghettoiza- 
tion of the Catholic and Protestant populations, the 
'* Catholics, who have a numerical majority in Derry 
City, have a tiny minority in the government. « 

Ike Derry Housing Action Committee fought for 
decent housing for all citizens— Catholic and Protestant— 
and they did have Protestant supporters, to the chagrin 
of the Paisleyites, who have tried long and hard to 
keep Catholic and Protestant separated. Religion has 
v little to do with the problems of North Ireland. The 
problems are jobs, housing, and voting rights. 

PROVISIONALS MINDLESS BOMBINGS 

The Unionist Party has sought to maintain the sep- 
aration of Catholic and Protestant at all costs, while 
the Civil Rights movement and Sein Fein have tried 
to bring the Catholic and Protestant working class 
together so that the real enemies — the capitalists, North 
and South, Protestant and Catholic— can be exposed 
and overthrown. 


According to an unemployed Protestant worker we 
met, who is himself a Civil Rights activist, a number 
of Protestant workers have supported the Civil Rights 
demands. But the advent of the Provisional IRA — with 
their viciously anti-working class, anti-socialist poli- 
cies— has greatly set back the possibilities of Catholic- 
Protestant unity. The Provisionals’ mindless bombings 
of Protestant workers’ pubs and restaurants appears 
aimed at forcing a sectarian civil war, in which the 
British or Irish capitalists will be the victors. Many 
workers think that “Green Tory” capitalists in the South 
are funding the Provisionals. 

Members of the Derry Civil Rights Association, 
People’s Democracy, and Sein Fein make it very clear 
that they believe there can be no solution to the question 
of Northern Ireland which does not include the Protestant 
working class. 

It is not simply a question of driving the Protestants 
out of the North, or separation from Britain and annexa- 
tion to the Republic, they say. It is a question of total 
social revolution in all of Ireland, North and South. 

The problems of housing and soaring unemployment 
are common to both North and South. Lack of jobs forces 
thousands of workers to emigrate each year. 

Unemployment in the Catholic areas of Derry is over 
30 per cent, and in Northern Ireland as a whole, 11% 
are unemployed. But the South does not offer workers 
much better opportunities— unemployment in parts of 
the South is worse than anything up North. 

THE SOUTH NO BETTER 

The situation in the South is steadly getting worse. 
Medical care in the Republic is sky-high, a deserted wife 
with eleven children is expected to live on the equivalent 
of $25.00 per week, while the cost of food, housing and 
clothing is nearly as high as the U.S.A. An average fac- 
tory worker makes the equivalent of $40.00 per week. 

There is the ever-present housing shortage. Over 
20,000 persons in Dublin alone are virtually homeless. You 
see hundreds of houses standing empty — condemned by 


the city f 0 {r future destruction. The people in the South 
have retaliated by “squatting’— forcibly occupying the 
vacant buildings. 

To counter-act the massive squatting movement and 
wildcats by workers, the Lynch government passed re- 
pressive laws last month which rival those of the North. 
The “Prohibition of Forcible Entry and Occupation Act” 
makes squatters subject to eviction, arrest, and a mini- 
mum of 3 ; years imprisonment. A similar sentence is 
imposed oh anyone advocating squatting, or even men- 
tioning it in the press. Any house or office can be ran- 
sacked and possessions confiscated without benefit of a 
court warrant. And, significantly, sit-ins and occupa- 
tions of factories are specifically prohibited in the act. 

UNREST IN THE SOUTH 

Irish workers have borne the brunt of two currency 
devaluations and a change to the decimal currency sys- 
tem in the last three years. All have served to send 
prices soaring, while wages have remained very low. 
There is a growing wave of strikes, 42 last month. Work- 
ers in Dublin tell you that their union leadership has 
done virtually nothing to protect the rights of working 
people. Yet, the strike at Silvermines this summer won 
rank-and-file support all Over Ireland. 

Last month, a top level meeting was held between the 
Prime Ministers of Britain, Northern Ireland and the 
Republic at Chequers. Ostensibly, Lynch met with Heath 
and Faulkner to discuss a solution to “the Northern Ire- 
land Problem.” 

On his return he announced that he was initiating 
immediate Censorship of the Irish news media— no news- 
paper, TV or radio was to mention the name ol the IRA 
in their news. 

Lynch is concerned, not with stopping the brutal re- 
pression against Catholics in the North, but with stopping 
the growing revolutionary movement in his own back 
yard. There is increasing concern among those in the 
South that Lynch is planning to re-open his own intern- 
ment camps. 
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Retirement - 
a joy to get 
out, a sorrow 
to leave 

By Charles Denby, Editor 

Many older workers have retired from the auto plants 
during the months of September and October under the 
“30 years and out” that the UAW won for workers in 
our last contract negotiations. When the announcement 
of that agreement came to the workers’ ears in the 
shops, there were shouts by older workers. Practically 
every older worker, with 30 years or more, said, “1 will 
be leaving this damn place just as soon as the details 
are worked out between the company and the union.” 

Some said: “If I can get $500 to miss this rat race 
in production, I will leave today, because every older 
worker knows the conditions of work, after the union 
was organized some 30 years ago, was like heaven com- 
pared to the inhuman speed-up that is going on in the 
auto shops today. In the early days of our union, many 
workers looked forward to returning to their jobs after 
a few days off, but today workers hate to think of going 
back in there. They only return because it is the only 
way they have of making a living and paying bills.” 

CAN’T BELIEVE IT’S TRUE 

For years, some of the older workers have been look- 
ing forward to the day of retirement, and when the day 
comes around there is joy and happiness like nothing 
that ever happened to those workers before in their 
lives. One worker said, “Man, when I was in my early 
twenties, working on that farm in South Carolina, if 
some one had told me that there would be a day in my 
life when I could quit work voluntarily and still receive 
enough pay to exist on the rest of my life, I would have 
told them they were insane. But here I am, finishing 
my last day of work.” 

He said, “We are more fortunate than many of the 
older workers who were hired many years ago and 
passed on before they could retire. Some died from be- 
ing overworked, some from speed-up, and from intimida- 
tion by the bosses.” 

There was some disappointment in the money they 
got from the pension plan. The company pension offices 
can not give a worker an accurate account of what he 
will receive, because it has to be computerized from 
the central office, and when those machines are through 
with it, it comes out less than what was estimated. 

One worker told me he had 35 years with the company 
and he was 63 years old. He took the early retirement 
plan, expecting to get $500 a month. This is why he 
retired. Then, after he was retired, the result from the 
computer said he would get $450 a month. This loss is 
a much needed $50 for someone not earning any extra 
money. He blames the union as well as the company for 
not having accurate figures on every worker’s retirement 
before they retire. This 30 and out with $500 a month is 
not exactly as it sounds to the public and to workers. 

But the last day is a big day for retirees. The com- 
pany gives those retiring their last day of work free. 
Practically every retiree comes in that last day all 
dressed pp in his Sunday best, and they walk around 
the shop, talking and shaking hands with their fellow 
workers and friends for the last time. Some receive 
gifts that workers have donated. And as happy as every 
retiree is and the happiness his fellow workers express 
for him, there is a feeling of sadness to it — knowing 
that this is the last time that they will be seeing and 

(Continued on Page 2) 



Canadian students block bridge over Detroit River 


Nixon's political and nudekr shock 
waves prepare for World War III 


by O. Domanski 

Greater than the shock registered on seismo- 
graphs around the world on Nov. 6 as Nixon’s five 
megaton nuclear warhead was exploded on Am- 
chitka Island “on schedule”, was the shock that 
ran through the thousands upon thousands of 
men, women and children throughout the world 
who had protested the blast for weeks. Nixon’s 
callous and calculated disregard both for world 
opinion and for possible world catastrophe in the 
form of earthquake, tidal wave, and radiation 
leak brought new forces to the ranks of the anti- 
war demonstrations everywhere, as the spectre 
of the nuclear war-to-come merged with the hor- 
ror of Indochina war-that-is. 

(See stories this page, and page 6) 

The mass protests were largest in Canada, Japan 
and the U.S., those countries most vulnerable to the 
possible consequences. In Canada, 60,000 workers in 
British Columbia stoppec work for 30 minutes on Nov. 3 
to protest the test — the first general strike in that coun- 


ty since 1919. Over 20,0001 
sands of Canadian student 


marched in Toronto. Thou- 
s shut down traffic at the 


bridges and tunnels connecting Canada and Michigan, 

gathered at the other side to 
the protesters included some 
the atomic blasts on Hiro- 


Reports from Nov. 6 anti-war demonstrations 


San Francisco 

San Francisco, Calif. — The anti-war rally in 
San Francisco on November 6th, was the most 
unique and contradictory spectacular ever to take 
place in this usually politically aware area. In- 
stead of the expected 300,000 demonstrators at 
the rally, the highest estimate was 35,000, yet in 
1969 the November Moratorium drew 250,000 
protestors. 

The march was headed by the most serious effort to 
stop the war, the contingent of active duty servicemen 
for the S.O.S.— Stop Our Ship— movement who carried 
a casket depicting the USS Coral Sea which is scheduled 
on Nov. 12 to return to Vietnam, carrying its deadly 
cargo of bomber planes. Over 1200 of the 4000 crew 
members have signed the petition asking that their ship 
(Continued on Page 6) 


New York 

New York, N.Y. — While Nixon and the bour- 
geois neWs media proclaimed the end of the anti- 
war movement, 30,000 New Yorkers gave their 
answer to Nixon’s Wars at Home and Abroad, 
marching in the greatest numbers since the 1969 
Moratorium. The slogans “FREEZE WAR, NOT 
WAGES” and “STOP AMCHITKA NOW” and 
“REMEMBER ATTICA” showed a deep under- 
standing of the totality of the crisis. And, the 
participation of Labor, Women, and Youth, 
marching under their own banners was another 
sign that the anti-war movement is hardly dead. 

The march was led by Vietnam Veterans, with Dr. 
Spock near the front, and there were service workers 
from District 65, hospital workers from 1199, Engineers 
(Continued on Page 6) 


while American students ga 
join their protest. In Japan 
who had been injured by 
shima and Nagasaki. 

PROTESTS MOUNT 

Catholic high school students in Detroit left classes 
to march to the City Council and plead for them to urge 
a cancellation. Many city councils from Detroit to Boston 
did send protests; so did several Mayors. Thousands 
upon thousands of telegrams poured into the White 
House. The Canadian House of Commons passed a 
protest motion, and no less than 35 U.S’. Senators sent 
a telegram demanding that the test be cancelled because 
it would “endanger national security and world peace, 
not further it.” 

Congress had ordered the test postponed for the 
rest of the fiscal year, unless the President personally 
decided to proceed. Yet, i i the tradition of the generals 
in Vietnam who had to “t estroy the hamlet in order to 
save it,” Nixon continued to insist that the test had to 
be conducted “for over-riding reasons of national secu- 
rity.” 

The fears that shook the world were well-founded. 
Accidental venting of radioactivity has happened in 
several tests in Nevada. No less an expert than 
Russell E. Train, enalrman of Nixon’s own Council on 
Environmental Quality, had issued a report a year ago 
that there were real risks in detonating the blast. A 
petition of protest was handed Nixon by 12 of the na- 
tion’s leading scientists, including three who have won 
the Nobel prize. Five oE the seven Federal agencies 
asked by the White House to comment on the test set 
forth varying degrees of opposition. Only the Defense 
Department and the Atomic Energy Commission itself, 
came out firmly in favor of the tests. 

A Black auto worker in Detroit spoke for many 
watching the events unfold when he said, “I actually 
began to shiver all over whenever I thought about 
what Nixon was doing. Even when the blast was all 
(Continued on Page 8) 
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Irish women ; a time to speak and live 


Dublin, Ireland — With a 
population of 2.89 million, 

96 per cent of whom are 
Catholic, Ireland is a land 
of “saints and scholars” 
where the educational sys- 
tem is almost totally gov- 
erned by the church. Irish 
women are oppressed, not 
only by the religion, but 
are made second-class citizens by their education, social 
conditioning and by the official Irish Constitution. 

Article 41 of our Constitution states: “The State 
recognizes that by her life within the home, woman 
gives to the State a support without which the common 
good cannot be achieved." And further, “The State 
shall, therefore, endeavor to ensure that mothers shall 
not be obliged by economic necessity to engage in 
labour to the NEGLECT OF THEIR DUTIES IN THE 
HOME.” 

IRISH W.L. FORMED 

It is difficult for any woman born into the tradi- 
tional Irish Catholic family to break away from the 
role defined for her by her religion, education and 
government. 

Irish Women’s Liberation, which was founded in 
October, 1970, and which “went public” in March, 1971, 
has six basic aims, which, although “leftists” have called 
them reformist, are directly concerned with the day-to- 
day life of Irish women. 

Our aims are: (1) One Family, One House; (2) 
Equality Under the Law; (3) Equal Education; (4) Jus- 
tice for deserted wives, widows and unmarried moth- 
ers; (5) Equal Pay for Equal Work; (6) Contraception, 
a basic human right. 

The essence of Irish Women’s Liberation has been 
its emphasis on the social conditions facing our women. 
Our laws do not give women equality, equal education, 
the right to serve on juries, or take out installment 
payments without a male “guaranteeor.” But these are 
small things compared to the housing, welfare and psy- 
chological conditions Irish women have to suffer. 


In Dublin alone, there are over 20,000 homeless 
persons. Young married couples are forced to live 
with in-laws, no family can get public housing unless 
they have four children. 

MOVEMENT ATTACKED DAILY 

Our Women’s Liberation Movement is attacked 
daily by the Irish governmental and religious establish- 
ment. The direct political actions we have taken— such 
as going to British-ruled Belfast to bring back contra- 
ceptives were denounced by every newspaper and from 
every pulpit. 

Our demonstrations against the “Prohibition of 
Forcible Entry and Occupation Bill” (aimed at housing 
squatters) have not exactly gained us popular support, 
as such actions are considered “not nice” and detrimental 
to the dignity of “Irish womanhood." Two of our mem- 
bers are faced with jail terms as a result of our action 
against the Forcible Entry Bill. 

As small as our group is, and as discouraging as 
it has been at times, a new spirit has arisen in the 
movement. The Feminists are coming on strong in 
working for women’s rights, although “politicals" of the 
movement still push the line that “Women’s Liberation 
cannot happen in a capitalist society.” 
POTENTIALLY MOST RADICAL 

The problems of the Irish Women’s Liberation 
Movement are not unique, but they are that much 
harder to cope with due to the influence of the Catholic 
Church. Irish women are not educated to think, to 
discuss, debate or participate in political action. 

The only way to politicize our women is to go into 
education— to talk about, write about, get involved with 
the issues that concern us. Irish Women’s liberation is 
potentially the most radical force in Ireland, but it needs 
time to grow and develop. Unfortunately, it looks as if 
time is scarce— but the fight is continuing. 

To learn more about our movement write for our 
pamphlet: “Chains or Change” available from Mary 
Anderson, care of Gaj’s, 132 Lower Baggot Street, 
Dublin, 2, Ireland. Price $1.50. 

Mary Anderson 
Irish W. L. 



Free abortions needed— not just repeal 


San Francisco, Calif. — I attended the Western 
States Abortion Conference in Berkeley on Oct. 
15-17th, and set up a lit. table — an ironing board 
with a large grocery shopping bag for my sign — 
“Free Abortion — to Free Women, Men, and Chil- 
dren from unnecessary death, divorce, welfare 
and taxes” and sold News & Letters’ “Notes on 
Women’s Liberation.” 

The conference was hosted and controlled by YSA 
dominated “Female Liberation” with a one-point agenda 
— “repeal abortion laws.” I held a caucus with several 
other women including a black women editor of 4th 
World, and the author of “Pioneers in Women's Libera- 
tion.” The following is a summary of the conference 
written by my sister “free- Abortion” caucus member: 

More than 400 women attended the Abortion Action 
Conference, and over 50 organizations were represented. 
The speakers were, in the main, young professional 
women. From many points of view, it was very success- 
ful and well organized, a good kickoff for the Nov. 20th 
demonstrations in S. F. and Washington. 

The weakness of the conference was the limitation 
of its goals to the repeal of abortion laws, and failure 
to endorse free abortion on demand. I spoke for Union 
Wage* and explained that, while we fully supported the 
three goals of the coalition — for the repeal of all abor- 
tion laws, ■ against forced sterilization and restrictive 
contraceptive laws — we did not think the struggle ends 
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with these demands. Abortion must be made available 
to all women who want it, which will not be the case 
if it costs from $250 to more than $500. 

Our goal is that every woman should decide for her- 
self whether or not she wants to have a child, without 
harrassment, without red tape, without restrictions, and 
with abortion available free. 

The Conference’s refusal to confront the economic 
issues of abortion may explain why there were so few 
third world women there — and no trade union repre- 
sentatives. It is unfortunate that the meeting was pre- 
dominantly middle class and white, because it is work- 
ing women, especially minority women working at the 
lowest paid jobs who desperately need the repeal of 
abortion laws and FREE ABORTION. 

—Joyce, S. F. WL 

*Note: Union Wage (Union Women’s Alliance to Gain 
Equality) is an organization of women trade unionists 
who are fighting for an end to sex discrimination on the 
job, in unions and everywhere. They put out a news- 
letter called WAGE, mailing address is: 2483 Hearst 
Ave., Berkeley, Calif., 94709. 

Women end sexist want-ads 

Detroit, Mich, — After 4 years of struggle with the 
hierarchies of the Detroit newspapers — the News and 
the Free Press — and the Michigan Civil Rights Com- 
missions, Detroit women have won the battle to end 
sex-segregated employment want-ad columns. 

When members of women’s liberation groups met 
with the executives of these papers, they maintained 
that their sexual designations were for the “conveni- 
ence” of their readers. The managing editor of the De- 
troit News also said, in the presence of this writer, that 
he really regretted having to stop designating jobs as 
“white only” or “colored,” as this made it “inconvenient 
for black job applicants who might apply for jobs where 
they were not wanted.” 

Thanks to the efforts of many W. L. women in De- 
troit, and especially Toby Cedar, women in Detroit can 
now do without the “convenience” of job discrimination 
abetted by newspaper advertising. — B. McFadden 
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WAY OF THE WORLD 


by Ethel Dunbar 

Whites bused for decades 

The Supreme Court decision on school integration 
in this country was handed down in 1954— seventeen 
years ago. Yet today we see and hear all hell being 
raised by racist whites over busing to achieve that 
integration. One would think the 1954 decision was 
handed down last week. 

When I was in school back in the thirffies, we 
lived in a rural community and I had to walk five 
miles to school and five miles back every day. Some 
students walked as much as 10 miles to school. There 
was one white high school in the county. White students 
from all over the county were bused to this white 
school— some as far as 25 miles. This was the situation 
that prevailed all over the South in those days, and not 
one word was uttered over busing. As we walked 
along those dusty, sometimes muddy roads to school, 
those buses carrying the white students would pass 
by. We had to rush off the road to avoid getting covered 
with dust or mud. 

RACIST-REACTION 

The deep-seated racist hatred by the Ibig majority 
of whites in this country — from President Nixon on 
down — and especially the older whites, are the reasons 
for all the disturbance over busing. Politicans who, 
a few years ago, were saying they supported the Supreme 
Court desegregation ruling and were for integration, 
are now yelling about busing. They are yelling about 
busing because it’s their only hope of getting re-elected. 

Although there are some Blacks who are against 
busing, they are against it for different reasons. They 
feel this wll hinder them from controlling their own 
community. Other Blacks fear that racist whites will 
do violent harm to their children. 

What all the whites seem to forget (or never knew) 
is that before the Civil War there were no public 
schools at all. All schools were private and only the 
children of wealthy whites could attend. It was during 
Reconstruction— the period after the Civil War— when 
Blacks held state and county offices that public school- 
ing came to exist. It was fought tor and won by the 
Blacks in office and for the first time in the history 
of fins country, poor and working class whites were 
able to sendi their children to school. 

Since that time, white children have been bused 
to and from racist white schools — and no one has said 
a word about it, There would not be a word today about 
busing if the situation had remained “status quo.” 
But because; integration is the issue, those leading 
whites, state and governmental officials are saying that 
busing “violates constitutional rights” and the “right 
to neighborhood schools.” 

The goal of Blacks is justice. I read where Demos- 
thenes, when asked by a grateful emperor what favor 
the emperor could grant him, replied: “Remove thy- 
self— that I may see the sun.” What is involved in this 
busing issue is. the question of right vs. wrong. There 
are many peeople who have risked their lives— and 
some gave their lives— in this struggle for human 
justice— because they felt they were right. 
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talking with most of those that they have known for 
twenty and thirty years, and knowing that the faces 
they have been accustomed to seeing every day and the 
discussion of problems together will not be part of this 
new life of the retiree. 

THREW AWAY ALARM CLOCK 

One worker said, “Life itself for worker is full of con- 
tradictions. The day I retired, I rushed home full of joy 
and threw the alarm clock in the alley, saying ‘you have 
been a part at my life for all these years, waking me 
every morning, but I won’t need you any more.’ Now 
when I had this clock, it seemed that if it did not ring 
I would never get up on time to get to work. But now 
I still wake up every morning at exactly the same time 
without the clock.” 

Some workers say it takes at least six months to 
adjust to this transition period. Some say it will take 
years. The joy tor . retirees is when they wake up 
each morning and realize: “I won’t have to go into that 
plant and be bossed or take orders from anyone. I won’t 
have to worry about snow-covered windshields on my 
car, or about slipping and sliding and rushing to get 
there in time to punch that time clock that has governed 
my life all these years.” 

One retiree summed it up “I have time to live a more 
relaxed life. In the short time I’ve been retired, it has 
made a big change in me physically. While I was in 
that plant, every day there ’was something hurting me. 
Now I do not have a pain anywhere, and I feel that 
some time extension has been added to my life.” 
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Montreal cops murder La Presse strike marcher 


Montreal, Quebec — October 29 will be re- 
membered for many years in Quebec. On that 
night 15,000 men and women marched in sup- 
port of thfe La Presse strikers, and were brutally 
attacked by the Montreal police. At least one and 
maybe as many as three marchers were killed, 
and over 300 were injured. 

The La Presse strike began on October 27, and the 
company suspended publication “indefinitely.” Four 

UAW convention: 
no help for workers 

Detroit, Mich. — As we go to press, the UAW has 
just held its Special Convention on November 13, 
the day before Phase II of Nixon’s New Economic 
Policy. The convention was attended, as usual, by 
union bureaucrats and marked by the absence of 
rank-and-file production workers. 

The delegates heard Pres. Woodcock argue that 
the UAW should remain on the Pay Board and 
“argue the union’s case from within.” Woodcock’s 
position was, of course, upheld by the audience. 
Nearly 250,000 UAW workers have lost pay since 
the wage freeze began in August, but Woodcock did 
not give them permission to strike to get their money. 
Outside the hall, about 100 workers picketed against 
Woodcock’s membership on the board. 

One issue did reveal dissent in the ranks of the 
bureaucrats — the financial crisis. Woodcock and the 
International Executive Board proposed to take three 
cents more out of every dues dollar away from the 
locals and spend it on Black Lake. There was a long 
and loud argument over this. Finally they called a 
standing vote, and it looked like Woodcock’s motion 
was defeated, but he said: “The motion has passed.” 
When some delegates tried to get a roll call, they 
were told they couldn’t have one. 

While the delegates were arguing over who 
would spend the workers’ money, the fact remained 
that Phase n has brought the labor bureaucracy 
into Nixon’s government. The rank-and-file, whose 
voice was not heard at the convention, will be heard 
from in the shops in the months ahead, as working 
conditions get worse and worse under Phase II. 


hundred workers had been locked out since August 19, 
as La Presse tried to break the unions. When the sus- 
pension was announced, the leaders of the three major 
unions in Quebec called for a joint labor march to sup- 
port the workers. Mayor Drapeau responded by banning 
the demonstration, under a law that was known to be un- 
constitutional. 

POLICE ATTACK 

Laberge of the FTQ, Pepin of the CSN, and Charbon- 
neau of the CEQ marched with the giant demonstration 
up to the police wall at Viger Square. The violence 
started when the presidents of the three unions tried to 
walk through the police barricade. They asked the 
police to arrest them if the demonstration was really 
illegal. 

The cops beat them up as an answer, clubbing 
whoever they could reach. I was trying to avoid the 
center of the police charge and saw many people go 
down — men and women, union members and student 
supporters. 

Then the workers fought back and attacked the big 
corporations downtown, especially places owned by Power 
Corporation, which owns La Presse. CJMS radio was 
busted up, along with the bus station (also owned by 
Power Corp.) and banks. By this time, you never saw 
so many scared cops in your life. 

DRAPEAU RESPONSIBLE 

Everyone places the blame for the killings by the 
police on the head of Jean Drapeau, mayor of Montreal, 
and his big-business friends, like Desmarais. They are 
the ones who ordered the charge and the murders. 

There is also a lot of discussion about the role 
of the Parti Quebecois. They refused to support the 
demonstration, and it just shows their narrow nation- 
alism. Most of their support comes from workers, and 
the workers are far more revolutionary than the leaders 
of PQ. 

On Nov. 2, there was a protest rally after the funeral 
of Michele Gauthier, who was killed at the march. 
Twelve thousand turned out, and the mood was for 
workers from all unions to fight. Michel Chartrand spoke 
and was very effective. The workers’ movement is very 
much alive here. — Bernard Bruneau 


READERS: 
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Fleetwood 

DETROIT, Mich.— The following leaflet was dis- 
tributed at Fleetwood. Here is part of what it said: 

Who is afraid of the truth ? 

There was a great reaction to our leaflet last week 
on the Medical office. We have received reports that 
Medical has behaved a lot better in recent days. One 
brother went to Medical with a back pain and actually 
received medication and was asked if he wanted to go 
home. Let Medical know that we are still watching 
them, to see that all Local 15 members get proper medi- 
cal treatment. Don’t let it return to the old ways. 

The body shop worker who was fired for “loitering 
in Medical” has NOT 'been seen back at work in the 
body shop. The union reports that they are “working on 
it.” There is no excuse for this man being fired. BRING 
HIM BACK NOW WITH ALL BACK PAY. 

Another body shop worker was given 60 DAYS sus- 
pension after both the company and the union suspected 
him of passing out the leaflets of this committee, even 
though the worker denied it. WE WANT THIS WORKER 
BACK IMMEDIATELY. The company and the union 
are looking for victims to persecute because they are 
scared of these leaflets. They are afraid to let the facts 
be spoken. 

We, the members of Local 15, are not such fools 
as GM and the union leaders think we are. We have had 
it with their lies and excuses. We are through with 
being treated like dirt. The membership is ready to 
take action— is the union leadership ready? Or will they 
think up new ways to excuse themselves? 

SPEAK YOUR MIND NOW! TELL THE TRUTH 
ABOUT FLEETWOOD! 

—Fleetwood Revolutionary Workers Committee 


He said, “They moved me from my job and gave 
it to a younger worker, and the only reason is the 
speed up and more production. They think that because 
of my age, it’s not possible for me to keep pace with 
younger men. The union didn’t stop it, even though I 
have much more seniority.” 

Then the younger worker told me the foreman had 
arranged with him to put out 25 more pieces per hour. 
If he does this, he can quit. This business of going over 
the quota is disgusting. In the early days of the union, 
you worked just your quota and no more. Now, there 
are deals where they up your quota, and you race 
through it to get out early, while the company pretends 
not to notice. 

This is hurting all workers, especially older workers. 
Any time a worker is put on a new job it is a kind of 
speed-up, because it takes longer to do a job you aren’t 
used to. The union is really to blame; they see these 
deals going on, but they ignore the whole thing. 

— Production worker, Chrysler Mack 

CM Southgate 

Los Angeles, Calif. — Over 100 rank-and-file 
members of our local at GM Southgate took up a 
collection and signed the following telegram to 
the labor members of the Pay Board. 

To the labor members of the Pay Board: Leonard 
Woodcock, UAW; George Meany, AFL-CIO; Frank Fitz- 
simmons, Teamsters; I. W. Abel, Steelworkers; Floyd 
Smith, Machinists: 

We will not tolerate — 

1) a continuation of the wage freeze; 


Chrysler Mack 

Detroit, Mich. — I want to tell News & Letters 
about a conversation I had in the shop. I was 
talking to an older worker who said he was going 
to retire as soon as possible because of the atti- 
tude of the company and the union toward older 
workers. 


2) acceptance of 6% or any other set percentage on 
future increases; 

3) we want raises and benefits owed us in our 
contract, and retroactive; 

4) it is truly repressive, and must be unconstitutional 
(because it is unequal treatment of part of the popula- 
tion) to “freeze” or control wages, and not “freeze” 
or control prices effectively; not to roll-back or control 
interest, taxes and profits. 

— 100 GM Southgate workers 


LITHE LINE 



reeze puts 
queeze on 
uto workers 


By John Allison 

Chrysler is returning to their Open House 
policy, but it seems a closed door so far as the 
rank-and-file workers are concerned. The War- 
ren Stamping plant, just north of Detroit, for 
example, will be holding an Open House for the 
public during the latter part of November. To 
get ready for this event, Chrysler has to paint up 
and clean up the machine > to make Chrysler look 
good to the public. 

In order to get the job done, management is using 
production workers to help tiae regular painters. Those 
workers who are doing the painting are getting skilled 
wages, because painters in the plant carry a skilled 
classification. 

The production workers who are being placed on 
these painting jobs are not chosen according to seniority. 
The boss picks his own men as he sees fit. By doing 
this, management makes trouble for all the workers — 
skilled and unskilled. The simple fact is that it is against 
the contract for management to show this kind of arbi- 
trary favoritism. 

This is only one case that is being cited to show a 
part of what the wage free::e is doing to the working 
class. The high cost of living has kept going up, but 
wages have been frozen by the corporations. It seems 
that workers are forced to work overtime hours, jump 
trades and do any other job necessary to increase their 
take-home pay. 

If they had received the benefits they are entitled 
to and which were negotiated in the auto contract, then 
they wouldn’t have to resort to favoritism or other forms 
of anti-union activity. 

The local union should have straightened this out 
before it got started. But they, like everyone else, are 
taking a “wait and see” altitude. By doing this, they 
are leaving the workers to de open game for the com- 
pany. And the bosses, as usi al, are playing the overtime 
work bit to the hilt. Sometimes it’s pitiful to see what 
they can force a worker to do just because they know 
the worker needs the overtijne to make ends met. 


Now the labor leaders a! 


ire finding out what workers 


already knew a long time ago: that the Nixon adminis- 


tration is outright anti-labor 


No matter which way you 


cut it, you just can’t trust “Tricky Dick.” 


Wesleyan workers organize 

Middletown, Conn. — Custodians and build- 
ings and grounds workers at Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, fed up with low piy, unkept promises and 
deteriorating working conditions are carrying on 
an organizing drive to join the Federation of 
University Employees. 

Although the University 
buildings with wall-to-wall 
ture, they “can’t afford 1 


has lots of money for new 
carpeting and fancy furni- 
to pay carpenters, painters 


and other skilled workers a wage near that prevailing 
in the area, and they “can’t afford” to hire enough 


pver the areas assigned to 
“phased out” eight maids 


space. Some workers have 


custodians and maids to 
them. In fact, they have j 
since last year. 

Although there is less Custodial work being done in 
the dormitories now, with tie building of a new Science 
Center, fewer people are e xpected to clean more floor- 


to clean two or three build- 


ings a night alone. Howeyer, instead of hiring more 

answered with time study 
ounce of energy out of the 


custodians, Wesleyan has 
men, to squeeze that last 
workers. 

Feeling is running high 
spite attempts by the Univ 
and intimidate the worker: . 

A joint worker- student- faculty solidarity committee 
has been formed to suppert the workers. This group 
plans to support the drive by countering the University’s 
propaganda and meeting weekly to exchange news and 


in favor of organizing, de- 
lersity to discredit the Union 


ideas and to plan further 


action. 
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BgaSEBEDi U.S. ruling class split revealed in foreign aid vote 


In a stunning action which matched or surpassed 
the “politics of surprise” practiced by President Nixon, 
and revealed the sharp splits in the American ruling 
class, the U.S. Senate voted on Friday, Oct. 29, to kill 
the $2.9 billion foreign aid bill. Designed by President 
Nixon to maintain and extend his worldwide imperialist 
ambitions, the bill’s provisions ranged from continuing 
support of military regimes in Indochina, Greece, Tur- 
key and others, to so-called “aid” for refugees and ec- 
onomically underdeveloped countries. 

. It was a strange mixture of forces from the ‘left,” 
right and middle in the Senate that coalesced to defeat 
this bill — some incensed at the expulsion of Taiwan 
from the U.N., others at the continuing and expanding 
war in Indochina. What the vote revealed was that the 
U.S. capitalists do not believe their own government any 
more. The chief architect of this division is none other 
than President Nixon, whose string of broken promises 
and staggering “politics of surprise” have spawned 
national and international fear and uncertainty. 

SOFT UNDERBELLY OF MIGHTY U.S.A. 

The blow dealt to Nixon, totally unexpected, had 
turned up the soft and decaying underbelly of seemingly 
mighty America. Historically, whatever differences 
existed in domestic matters, the U.S. government always 
presented a solid united front in foreign affairs. After 
much talk but little modification, the administration 
bills were passed with regular monotony. This seeming 
unity not only gave the impression of solid capitalist 
political support, it also warned all others that the U.S. 
brooked no interference in matters foreign. Then came 
Vietnam. 

Nixon’s promise to end the war and stop inflation 
was readily accepted — even at the proposed cost of 
planned unemployment. But Nixon’s unemployment moved 
beyond being planned, and became chronic and uncon- 
trollable. For the first time, the nation reeled under 
the twin economic blows of both unemployment and 
inflation. But the Vietnam war dragged on and on. 

On April 30, 1970, Nixon threw his first bombshell: 
the Cambodian invasion. This action, taken without con- 


sulting either other allied governments or the U.S. Con- 
gress, has since become the frightening method ' of 
Nixon’s political administration. The invasion erased the 
illusion held by some that Nixon intended to reduce 
U.S. overseas commitments by ending the war in Viet- 
nam and getting out of Asia. Instead, the invasion, 
coupled with stepped-up military assistance in Laos, 
unmistakably forecast that Nixon was determined to 
remain in Asia and maintain or expand U.S. power in 
Indochina. 

In rapid succession came three more jolts: the 
announcement of the Peking visit, the imposition of the 
wage-price freeze and the 10 percent import duty, and 
the report of the planned Moscow trip. Each decision, 
all again taken without consultation with allied nations 
or the Congress, produced growing fear, suspicion, anger 
and economic chaos at home and abroad. Clearly, Nixon 
had usurped every power of the U.S. government. 

COALITIONS, COALITIONS 

Thus it was that when the administration’s foreign 
aid bill came up for that fateful vote, forces from the 
so-called left, right and middle coalesced to defeat the 
legislation. It is an unlikely alliance, but the end result is 
the important factor. By this action, the Senate reclaimed 
a significant share of the decision-making power that 
Nixon had usurped and exercised by himself. 

The Congress, and particularly the Senate, will now 
insist on the principle and practice of shared power. But 
questions remain. Just what is shared power and how 
will it be divided? 

As important as these considerations are, far more 
important is the fact that the split in the ruling class is 
not class division. The split results from a difference 
in the priorities and foreign policies which should be 
pursued by the U.S. government. Where it comes to 
the working class in the U.S., there is no difference at 
all in the goals of U.S. capitalism — and that is to keep 
the working class in its place, under control and on the 
production line. 

REAL PROBLEM AT HOME 

The real problem is not overseas. Pointing there 
evades the real issue, which is the crisis at home. 

The overriding fact of present economic life is that 
the capitalist system in toe U.S. could not function 
effectively without the total intervention of the state. 


Nixon’s intervention with his “New” Economic Policy 
undeniably moved the U.S. further along the road to 
state capitalism. 

This means that the working class now most fight 
against the might of the U.S. government as well as 
against the profit hungry corporations. It also means 
that the power of the government is now openly in the 
corner of the business corporations. In addition, the 
labor leaders who have so blindly become a part of 
the government apparatus by accepting responsibility for 
making Nixon’s New Economic Policy work, have set 
themselves in opposition to their own workers. 

These are the forces that the growing revolt of the 
Blacks, working class, youth and women have opposing 
them in their battle to create a new human society. It 
remains to be seen if they will pay the price to Keep 
the present discredited and incapable economic system 
alive to serve the capitalist class, or if they will take 
the necessary action to give it the burial it should have 
had many years ago. 
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NIXON AND THE UNIONS 

Nixon may have won over the labor 
bureaucracy, but working people have- 
n’t been waiting until Nov. 14 to make 
their voices heard. Not only have toe 
miners and longshoremen walked off 
their jobs, but there have been sporadic 
strikes everywhere — including bus 
drivers and teachers here in N.Y. as 
well as the telephone workers who have 
been out since early summer. 

No matter what the future controls 
will be, everyone knows they won’t 
affect prices or profits, since they aren’t 
doing that even now. Food and clothing 
and rents are the things we spend most 
of our paychecks on, and they haven’t 
been affected so far as most working 
people can see. 

The real clincher in all of Nixon’s 
statements has been his emphasis on 
increased labor productivity, and induce- 
ment to industry to get more machines. 
In the Post Office, which is not a pro- 
duction but a service job, they mean to 
be fully automated in a couple of years. 
This will mean getting rid of literally 
hundreds of thousands of workers, most- 
ly clerks, though if they could create 
robots to deliver the mail, they would 
get rid of the carrier s, too. 

PO Worker 
New York 

* * * 

The unions in the building trades will 
not give in to Nixon without a fight. 
Construction workers are due for a wage 
increase soon. The thing that worries 
the workers most is the possibility of 
getting layed off. 

Skilled Worker 
California 

* * * 

ANTI-WAR PROTEST 

Now that the overwhelming majority 
of U.S. workers are opposed to the war 
ih Indochina, the “official” union move- 
ment at least in part, feels safe to 
openly oppose it too. The unions’ en- 
dorsement of toe U.S. government’s mil- 
itary adventure in Vietnam for the past 
five years has been a shameful chapter 
in the history of toe union movement. 

The truth is that the government’s 
foreign policy is determined above all 


else by its concern to protect the trade 
interests of U.S. corporations, which are 
only detrimental to ordinary working 
people who have to fight the wars to 
protect them. We believe the organi- 
zation and fundamental principles of the 
union movement must be changed . . . 

Committee for Union Democracy 
PO Box 24155 
Minneapolis, Mn. 55424 
* * * 

Nearly a hundred student demonstra- 
tors turned out here in November to pro- 
test the War. Representatives from such 
groups as SDS, Gay Lib, Women’s Lib, 
and the Student Mobilization Committee 
addressed toe rally. Students thought 
that the landslide victory of three “stu- 
dent’s” candidates in the local election 
earlier in the week, had led many to 
feel that the voting process would 
change the system rather than a mass 
demand for total change. 

However, one student, who can for 
office and lost, reminded the crowd that 
we must not let Nixon forget that “we 
are part of the war too.” He, and other 
speakers, asked the predominately white 
crowd why the Blacks had separated 
from the anti-war movement and said 
the battle for freedom at home cannot 
be forgotten. 

Black Student 
East Lansing, Mich. 

* * S 

LA City College was one campus 
where the students had something con- 
crete to protest on Moratorium Day. The 
student body had voted to kick the navy 
recruiters off campus. Three students 
were arrested the next day for “creating 
a public disturbance.” 

Warren Widener, newly elected Black 
mayor Berkeley, was the featured 
soeaker at Valley State. He spoke of how 
students should get involved in local 
elections by forming coalitions to support 
radical candidates. 

The downtown rally was in the form of 
a “People’s Trial” which was supposed 
to set a precedent for the rest of the 
country to follow. Angela Davis, Ruchelle 
Magee, the Berrigans, the Soledad 


brothers, and just about every political 
prisoner you could name were put on 
trial by a jury of their peers and de- 
clared innocent, with this unjust society 
being named the criminal. 

Antiwar Activist 
Los Angeles 

$ ^ $ 

WOMEN'S LIBERATION 

The experience of having the custody 
of two adolescent boys, (13 and 15 
years) at home, is powerfully revealing 
of the sort of relationship which exists 
between men and women in Quebec. 
They are a flagrant example of how men 
are helpless if they don’t have a woman 
with a wipe-rag in their wake. 

This “quality” is cultivated at home 
where they are taught to be MEN; to 
drink beer, smell strong, and to judge 
women as to whether they are “moth- 
ers” or “whores,” that is the barometer 
of “virilty.” In playing the role of those 
famous “Good Mothers” who coddle 
their “little boys,” it is the women who 
maintain this vicious circle, where the 
more a man is useless, baby-like and 
dependent, the more he feels viril and 
Master of women. 

I believe that there is a lot of educat- 
ing to be done on these useless append- 
ages (members inutiles). 

New “Foster” Mother 
Quebec 

• * * * 

Just look over these papers I’m enclos- 
ing (a letter from Senator Griffin on his 
opposition to busing, and a UAW paper 
from a GM local with instructions for a 
den where toe “man of the house” can 
retreat from “kids running amok” and 
“a wife whose tongue may resemble a 
stiletto”.) They’re filled with hate toward 
the Black people, and the women of 
today. And this is just mild compared 
to some things I’ve been receiving lately. 

I’m getting tired of it. These bums in 


public office — - what do they know? 
Nothing. 

White Working Woman 
Livonia, Mich. 

sfc $ 

I am writing to see whether I could 
get a copy of your pamphlet, Notes on 
Women’s Liberation. I have what you 
might call a definite problem in that 
spot, be it because of my family up- 
bringing (a strict authoritarian father), 
society’s example, or my own personal 
attitudes. Probably a combination of the 
three. While in captivity I have been 
trying to work on this and change my 
outlook. I have had the opportunity of 
seeing News & Letters, and if your 
pamphlet is of the same nature, I know 
it will be very helpful. I remain fra- 
ternally and defiantly yours. 

Prisoner 
Califcynia 

SJ: ❖ $ - 

NIXON AND BUSING 

The busing issue in Michigan has be- 
come so enormous that it raises a fright- 
ening spectacle for the whole nation. I 
am convinced Nixon is using this state 
as a testing ground to see of he can 
use racism to divert attention away 
from the economic situation, and save 
the Republican party from disaster. 

For example, our governor and one 
senator, the conservative Griffin, are 
the only Republicans office, and 
with 10% unemployment in Detroit, 
everyone was saying those two would 
be out next election. Then came Pon- 
tiac, and then Judge Roth’s federal 
court decision saying that the Detroit 
schools are segregated. The day of that 
decision, suburban parents were out 
looking for the Black kids they thought 
would be bused to their schools, and 
hundreds of thousands of names have 
been collected on petitions against such 
a plan, even though the court has not 
! yet ordered any remedy whatsoever ! 
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by Raya Dunayevskaya 

Author of Marxism and Freedom 

Editor’s Note: We print below excerpts from an article 
ry Raya Dunayevskaya included in “Notes on Women’s 
liberation: We Speak in Many Voices” (News & Letters, 
11). After taking up Literature and History; the Black 
dimension; and the Newness of Today’s Women’s Libera- 
ion Movement, the article deals with Marx’s Humanism 
ind Today’s Marxists: 


THE WOMEN’S LIBERATION MOVEMENT AS 
REASON AND AS REVOLUTIONARY FORCE 

... As against the past, all of the past, including 
some of the revolutionary past, and the women who 
made it in a man’s world, today’s Women’s Liberation 
Movement not only refuses to stop short of total free- 
lom, but refuses to wait for “the day after” the revolu- 
tion to obtain it. On the contrary, she will be part of 
that historic process of making freedom real for all . . . 

What is involved now is a whole new philosophy. 
Where Hegel had moved the myth of Adam and Eve 
rom the theology of sin to the sphere of knowledge, 
Marx looked at history as a development of labor, and, 
therefore, of the need of a totally new way of life, a 
ahilosohy of liberation he called the new Humanism. In 
tiis early Humanist essays, he kept reiterating that so 
long as we talk only about different property forms, we 
will never get to new human relations, least of all the 
relationship of man to woman. Private property, Marx 
insisted, has made us so stupid that we think only of 
possessions. We are constantly substituting a “to have” 
for a “to be.” But the abolition of private property would 
not, alone, bring about a new society, as the vulgar com- 
munists thought; this, Marx insisted, only “negates the 
personality of man,” not to mention the most funda- 
mental of all relations, that of man to woman . 

It is this type of totally new relations that many in 
the Women’s Liberation Movement are aspiring to . . . 

# * tS: 

INSTEAD OF EITHER grasping the link of continu- 
ity of today’s strivings with that which Marx saw 
emerging, or listening to new voices, today’s “Marxists” 
themselves are the best examples of Marx’s concept of 
ideology as false consciousness. They look upon them- 
selves as “the leaders,” or at least the politicos who 
can offer “a rational reassessment of feminist ideology,” 
and look down upon today’s new women rebels as “apoli- 
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Women's liberation: reason and rev 


tical,” as if politics were the equivalent of a philosophy 
of liberation. They are insensitive to the distrust the 
rebels entertain toward them because they cannot con- 
ceive that the Women’s Liberation Movement has a point 
when it considers the politicos as no more than still 
another group that wishes to transform them into mere 
auxiliaries of other movements. Whether they are asked 
merely to form a “Committee to Support the Socialist 
Workers Party Candidates,” or they are invited “to 
build a labor party,” their disgust is the same. They are 
sure they are being used, when someone like Claire 
Moriarty rushes to the wrong conclusions that “Just as 
the ‘Negro problem’ is, in reality, a white problem, 
chauvinism should be the concern of men.”® 

The truth is the exact opposite. While socialists were 
busy proclaiming the impossibility for Negroes to solve 
the “Negro problem” “by themselves,” the blacks pro- 
ceeded to create their own independent mass movement. 
It is not labor or “socialism” which acted as catalyst 
for both the anti-war movement and, indeed, gave birth 
to a whole new generation of revolutionaries, but the 
the black revolution which was both catalyst and reason, 
and continues to be that ceaseless movement today. To 
hold that the women rebels are now to consider male 
chauvinism “the concern of man” may sound as thun- 
derous as Simone de Beauvoir’s Second Sex (it is she who 
proclaimed it early and loudest), and may produce a 
few more women who have made it in a man’s world. 
But the movement was created, not by her, but by these 
“apolitical” women who took matters into their own 
hands. 

* * * 

THE WHOLE ATTITUDE of today’s “Marxists” to 
Women’s Liberation is not helping, but endangering the 
movement just when it is trying to overcome its own 
empiricism and distrust of ideologues and is beginning 
to search for theory, for a total philosophy that is a way 
of life in search of other life forces of liberation who 
would look to be whole men as they look to be whole 
women. Communists, Socialists, Trotskyists, Maoists and 
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force 


*Most of the quotes that follow are from Claire Mori- 
arty’s article “On Women’s Liberation,” New Politics, 
Spring 1970. However, I’m actually taking issue with the 
whole left, old and new — Stalinists, Maoists, Trotskyists, 
independent socialists. It just happens that Claire Mori- 
arty has expressed these politicos’ views best. 


even Fidelistas cannot, after all, hide the fact that, 


despite the countless revolutionary women, and many 
martyrs, there has been one, only ohe, woman who has 
served not only as revolutionary muscle but revolutionary 
theoretician— Rosa Luxemburg. 

We need theoreticians who can faice today’s problems. 
It is true that women theoreticians can be “created” 
neither via isolation from men, nor >y spending all their 
time denouncing male chauvinism. But why be so fearful 
of “excesses” on the question of fighting male chauvin- 
ism, and why be so eager a tbeaver In getting women “to 
participate” in the working out of , “political strategy” 
that you are led to plunge into asinine assertion? Thus 
Claire Moriarty writes so glowingly of technology that 
it would appear it has indeed “eliminated” nothing short 
of the “inconvenience of pregnancy”!!! Naturally she 
didn’t mean the absurdity that loose phrasing makes it 
sound. But how could she have slipped into such bizarre 
expressions? 

% * A 

THE ANSWER LIES deep in the recesses of the con- 
cept of the backwardness of the apolitical women, 
weighted down is she by this elitist concept that she is 
led inexorably to vulgarize Marx’s greatest discovery: 

(Continued on Page 7) 
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Views 


But that outpouring of racism, as 
shocking as it is in the “liberal” North 
pales before the act of the governor in 
announcing that he is ordering the state 
Attorney General to appeal the Roth 
decision even before it is final. I am 
sure he did so on Nixon’s orders. 

, Of course there is nothing new about 
Nixon equivocating on integration and 
subverting the government’s enforce- 
ment of civil rights laws. But this latest 
move is not just a refusal to enforce 
the law; it is an outright attack upon 
the judiciary for simply mentioning 
what the policy ,of the federal govern- 
ment is supposed to be. It is compar- 
able to the attack on Constitutional 
liberties Nixon delivered along with his 
new Supreme Court nominees. Now that 
Congress has failed to stand up to him 
on the war, he is making sure that the 
courts will not interfere with his plans 
for increasing racism and repression. 

Lawyer 

Detroit 

* * * 

A PLACE IN SOCIETY 

It- is not that I object to those who are 
blind and handicapped being eligible for 
welfare, but I object to the myth that 
they are considered eligible because 
they are “unemployable.” That is noth- 
ing but one more of capitalism’s myths, 
aimed to cover-up for a rotten society 
that cannot provide jobs for us — “dis- 
Jbled” or not. Many of our blind and 
handicapped citizens may be unem- 
ployed — but it is not because they are 
‘unemployable.” 

Employable 

Detroit 

* * * 

Marxists used to think of prisoners as 
representing the lumpen element in so- 
ciety. The prison composition used to be 
much more of the underworld than it is 
today. Now there are many more blacks 
and other minorities in prisons. The 


totality of the crisis is seen in the fact 
that there is scarcely any element left 
that is not directly involved in trying to 
change the inhuman conditions of this 
society. 

Observer 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

I’m afraid I can never “teach”— as in 
a school— and continue to like myself. 
Educators and teachers are poles apart, 
because schools and education are poles 
apart in their bask outlook. Education 
is something you experience all your 
life, while school is a mandatory deten- 
tion for a period of time for the purpose 
of conscious conditioning to fit into a 
place in this society. 

Student Teacher 
Missouri 

* $ « 

NORTH IRELAND 

The IRA wishes to thank those friends 
in North America who so generously 
answered our recent appeal for funds. 
The money received from this appeal is 
at this moment being put to good use 
throughout the North on behalf of the 
families of Republican prisoners . . . 

We wish to state clearly that we are 
not responsible for the rash of Indis- 
criminate bombings which have taken 
the lives of so many innocent people 
in Belfast recently. We condemn abso- 
lutely the irresponsible bombings of 
public buildings during working hours. 
It serves no military purpose whatever, 
but seems aimed solely at the ordinary 
people of Belfast . . . 

The IRA objective is the Reconquest 
of Ireland, and to achieve this it has 
been the policy to develop mass agita- 
tions by the people themselves. In the 
North we have suported the civil rights 
campaign and fully endorse the current 
program of Civil Disobedience. 

All contributions will be acknowl- 
edged immediately by an official IRA 


receipt from Ireland. Contributions may 
be sent to: 

Irish Republican Clubs 
USA and Canada 
National Headquarters 
37-76 64th Street 
Woodside, New York 11377 
* * * 

I’ve just been to an enormous demon- 
stration against Internment. At least 
20,000 and very militant . . . The quality 
of life in Tory Britain is not improving. 
The great red, white and blue herring 
of the Common Market is still with us. 
Two weeks ago the Stalinists partici- 
pated in a joint demonstration with the 
fascists. It was disgusting. CP placards 
were decorated with union jacks; fascists 
were carrying the union jack and dish- 
ing out racist literature. And all united 
in a “Common Nationalist issue,” to 
quote a young Communist. 

Unemployment continues to mount, 
and with it our fears of a racialist back- 
lash unless we can organize a viable . 
revolutionary alternative— and I feel we 
are still many years away from this. 
Nevertheless a serious attempt must be 
made . . . 

Independent Socialist 
London 

$ * * 

I was asked to speak at the demon- 
stration calling for the end of internment 
and the withdrawal of British troops. 
There was a procession and even a lame 
leg couldn’t stop me from marching. 
The Rev. Pastor Glass, who was con- 
firmed by Paisley, brought an army of 
thugs to break it up. They were sav- 
ages. There were 31 arrests. 

The meeting had to be called off. An 
effort is being made to organize an in- 
door meeting. The trial of the arrested 
men, including seven of those in the 
march, will take place next month. 

H. McShane 
Glasgow 

* * * 

URGENT APPEALS 

SLAM (Southern Legal Action Move- 
ment) has reached a point of finanical 
crisis. We do not have the money to 
pay basic operating costs, much less 
put out our paper. 


We realilze that it is close to Christ- 
mas and money is tight, but SLAM can- 
not continue without help. Hopefully, 
with it, the newspaper will be out soon. 
Subscriptions will help. Peace, 

Cheryl Knowles 
SLAM, PO Box 1065 
University, Alabama 35486 


thtee people came in, half 
qinner was over, and we 
But we had apples 
hich meant enough apple 
me and for the soup lines 
. All this means I am 
appeal for help from 


Last night 
an hour after 
were cleaned 
from the farm w| 
sauce for everyq 
this morning 
writing anothej’ 
you ... 

All the yount students who live with 
us show their respect by doing the me- 
nial jobs. Men from this Bowery area 
also help with the mailing of the 80,000 


copies of the 


month. Of course it is work which men 


need most. Bul| 
self-employed, 
wages. “From! 
abiliiy and t<f 
need.” 


Catholic Worker each 


we all have that — we are 
with no bosses. And no 
each according to his 
each according to his 

Catholic Worker 
36 East 1st Street 
New York, N.Y. 10063 


Here in Milwaukee we are building a 


campaign for 
As long as 


which takes 
stead we are 
pie handmade! 


a “Peaceful Christmas.” 
men are being killed in 
Southeast Asi i, there can be no greater 
obscenity than the materialistic orgy 
Mace each Christmas. In- 
urging people to give sim- 
gifts, or donate the money 
normally spent on gifts to life-support- 
ing groups. 

Peace Action Center 
1437 E. Brady St. 
Milwaukee, Wise. 53203 

DON'J FORGET TO PUT | 
NEWS & LETTERS ON | 
YOUR HOLIDAY f 
GIFT LIST 
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6 anti-war demonstrations 


Reports from Nov. 

Detroit 

Detroit, Mich. — Despite a freezing rain, about 
1500 mostly young people turned out for the No- 
vember 6 anti-war and anti-Amchitka demonstra- 
tion here. At the some time, 2,500 Canadian stu- 
dents were demonstrating across the river in 
Windsor, against the Amchitka nuclear test. This 
was the only time that international anti-war 
forces sought to join hands across the border. 

At Kennedy Square it was announced that the 
Canadian students were planning to march to the Am- 
bassador Bridge. Three days earlier the Canadians had 
blocked for several hours the Ambassador and also the 
Blue Water Bridge, running between Port Huron, Mich, 
and Sarnia, Ont. With that enthusiasm given to the 
American protesters, we marched from downtown hoping 
to meet the Canadians at the top of the Bridge when the 
Blast went off. 

Marching there, we passed through the Chicano com- 
munity, and got a lot of support. Many Chicano youth 
ran out and joined us, and many older people showed 
their support by flashing the peace sign or raising 
clenched fists. 

When we got to the Bridge, we found police dressed 
for full-scale war blocking our entrance. As more people 


San Francisco 

(Continued from Page 1) 
be stopped from sailing and participating in the drop- 
ping of 6 million pounds of bombs each day. 

[ The Navy discharged nine sailors from the Constella- 
tion for their anti-war stand, and is “transferring” 
Lieu >nant Piland to Adak Island (near Siberia) for Ms 
parti ipation in the SF anti-war rally as a speaker and 
dc his organization of the Military Rights and Anti-War 
Convention held in San Francisco last month. 

His request for Conscientious Objector Status in Sep- 
tember, after two years service on a destroyer, was 
der led by his commanding officer. Navy regulations 
forbid trr isfer to one who has applied for CO classifi- 
cation. 

SupporMor the USS Coral Sea sailors has come in 
from the Great Lakes Movement for a Democratic Mili- 
tary, the sailors on the USS Midway, the USS Enter, 
prise. The Constellation, The Hancock, The Ranger, The 
Berkeley City Council and many peace organizations, but 
the asked for Civilian show of solidarity at the Alameda 
Naval Air Station has been small compared to the magni- 
tude of the S.O.S. (STOP OUR SHIP). The last weekend 
of liberty ends November 8th and a demonstration is 
called for at 5 a.m. at the base. 

The most realistic speaker was Mr. Haynes from 
British Columbia who told how the Amchitka protest 
there reached such proportions, “that for the first time 
in North American Mstory there was a successful gen- 
eral work stoppage including all industry and the water- 
front,” he said, “If labor in the United States had taken 
this stand the war in Vietnam would have been over 
long ago!” 

This is one speech that was NOT quoted in the daily 
press or TV news reports; however, the release of 20 
white doves at 2 p.m., a peaceful protest of Amchitka, 
.was covered widely as “the dramatic highlight of the 
rally.” 


joined us, more and more and more cops took up the 
Bridge defense. We soon learned that the Canadians on 
the other side were having the same problems with the 
Windsor police. Seventeen Canadians were arrested and 
several injured when they tried to march through police 
lines. It seems like the International Authority didn’t 
want the two groups to get together. 

What was really new and exciting in this anti-war 
day, in contrast to previous demonstrations, was that 
anti-military protesters from another country had sought 
to join forces with American demonstrators in a com- 
mon cause. If solidarity like this continues, maybe we 
will be able to end the war some day. 



Vietnam veterans demonstrate at U. of Michigan stadium 


New York 

(Continued from Page 1) 

For Peace, AFTRA Workers Against the War, Printers, 
Postal Workers, Telephone Workers, and many others 
in small groups. The Women’s groups included a United 
Women’s Contingent, Women’s Strike For Peace, Day 
Care groups, and Third World Women. And, near the 
end of the march was a beautiful banner of the IRA — 
the Irish Republican Clubs of North America — which 
proclaimed: “US out of Vietnam— England out of Ire- 
land.” 

The crowd was predominantly young with thousands 
of high school student’s marching together — their own 
rally had been rained out last Wednesday — and these 
were some of the “new” generation of American radi- 
cals. And, all the old sectarian Leftists were also there 
selling their literature to each other, trying to see which 
i contingent could carry the most red flags at once. 

In fact, much of the marching and the speeches 
seemed very old and I get pretty tired of seeing the 
same old people selling their Mao buttons, but when 
you see three tiny white children carrying a huge, Black, 
Green, and Red flag, or when you see 40 or 50 oldsters 
under a banner of Jewish Golden Age Peace Club — you 
know that with every new trick by Nixon and Co. there 
will be newer forces unleashed that want a social 
revolution and a totally new society. 


DOING AND THINKING 


New lifestyle won't 
moke new society 

By Elliott Douglass 

Were we even, for a moment, to think that youth 
has not been affected by the ramifications of the 
Nixon-Mao alignment, that would be only delusion. For 
on the one hand, while there is very little, if any, 
discussion -of the philosophic, or even political implica- 
tions of this event (even in the radical papers), on the 
other hand, one sees an exodus on the part of many 
New Leftists to run from the “discipline of the masses” 
to helter-skelter substitutes for doing and thinking. 

This kind of obsession was revealed in a letter that 
I had received from a fellow youth in England describ- 
ing the censorship of a popular paper that was both 
pornographic and radical in content, which resulted in 
the political trial of the editors. This in turn brought the 
whole gamut of radicals, including CP, Socialists, Wom- 
en’s Lib and the like, running to the rescue. Similarly, 
in this country, while censorship trials are not exactly 
“in, ”-qne sees a groping for meanings everywhere. 

LIFESTYLE NOT REVOLUTIONARY 

The cult of lifestyle, bred on the thought of Mao, 
has been the ground for counter-revolutionary activity. 
The fact that Madison Avenue gobbles up your “fad” 
while at one and the same time, the “Man” can stab 
you in the back economically, shows that a fundamental 
change in society cannot exclude a change in economic 
subsistence. This was clear to many youth, having 
returned from school or from the Army, and found that 
there were no jobs for them. 

They found out that not only is Nixon saying that 
the “competitive spirit” of capitalism gives nobody job ‘ 
security (employed or unemployed) but that Ms “gift” 
to Blacks is nothing less than turning back the clock 
on civil rights gains as the anti-busing issues have 
shown, plus the fact that the Vietnam War gets no less 
than 80 billion, though the war is supposdly being ended. 

It is no wonder that these wars at home and abroad 
have coimpelled people to see things as they are, a 
stagnating American economy and an even more devoid 
system of social values. There is not one fundamental 
human relationship or concept, be it love, nature, so- 
ciety, or men-women’s relations, that is not subject to 
question now. #uch is the hunger for theoretic expres- 
sion by humans, such is the totality of the world crisis. 
Therefore, “copping out,” “being different,” at this 
point, becomes a serious thing. When Black GI’s raise 
their fists in front of white officers, it isn’t just an 
individual “Thing,” it is putting one’s life and values 
on the line. ' 

But when this “defiance” faces the actual world 
and reality of our time; that is, the wide-spread dis- 
content with war and old values, the necessity for a 
philosophy of liberation becomes clear. Such a philoso- 
phy would not mean that the notion of personality or 
man as a sensuous and thinking creature would be 
divorced from economic man. 

A TOTAL CHANGE 

Those who think that a “royal” road exists to a 
new, human society are full of delusions. That such 
profound man as George Jackson had to be murdered 
is proof that the wrath of Nixon-Reagan knows no 
bounds. That the latter wishes the Movement to see 
Attica strictly as a “prison reform” question rather 
than a quest for total change in society (as Attica pris- 
oners see it), indicates their unrelenting battle against 
the masses. For concessions on lifestyle are easy to 
get; it is only the total demand for transforming 
society that meets opposition. 

This is why youth must not let Nixon-Mao railroad 
them to helter-skelter substitutes for thought and ac- 
tivity. TMs is why the anti-war movement and Black 
revolt cannot separate the issue of peace at home 
and abroad without social revolution. In this way, youth 
has shown that it hasn’t stood stockstill and that our; ' 
movement toward freedom is ceaseless. r U-, 


Book Review: German soldier tells of horrors of World War II 


The Forgotten Soldier by Guy Sajer, 1967, translated 
from, the French, 1971, Harper and Row. 

This is the first major book to come out of 
the Second World War which tells the story of 
that awful struggle for world domination from 
the viewpoint of the ordinary terror-stricken sol- 
dier. At the age of sixteen, drafted into the Ger- 
man army, he was sent to training camp in Poland 
and then to the war on the Russian front. The 
Forgotten Soldier is his personal story of those 
bitter years, written over twenty years later. 

Sajer writes as a bitter man, one who fought, bled, 
froze and starved for three years and thousands of 
miles, and who today is considered a traitor, or at best 
a fool, by the prevailing world ideologies. But let him 
speak for himself and his fellow soldiers, in a passage 
taken at random from the year 1943. 

We looked like the bony animals with 
blazing eyes one might encounter in the desert. 


It would take days of marching and dust to ex- 
tinguish that blaze. For the moment, despite the 
hollows in our bellies, everything still seemed 
possible. We would simply march until we 
found food. After all, Russia was not an empty 
desert. The immense prairie around us looked 
fertile, and we would surely come across a vil- 
lage we could ransack. 

Sajer reports that people of the Ukraine welcomed 
the Germans at first as saviors from Stalin’s tyranny. 
Those same peasants or their cMldren had helped 
make the revolutionary victory in Russia in the period 
1917 to 1921. They soon learned that the Germans were 
no better, or even worse, and began to fight back, but 
kept fighting the Red Army too when it tried to put 
the area under Moscow’s control once again. 

Sajer shows every indication of understanding the 
utter injustice and horror of world war, and by the end 
1 anyway, the madness of his leaders. He still fought like 
a demon until the end. Why? On the most immediate 
level, he fought to survive the brutal prisoner-of-war 


camps on the Eastern Front, which were more like 
death camps. He fought to protect his fellow soldiers, 
who were his only friends in the hellish world of war. 

The German martial myths and mid-century cyn- 
icism of Sajer’s generation had to be replaced not with 
new enemies to hate, but with a view of socialism as 
a new humanism and not simply a bill of grievances. 
There was no one putting forth such ideas in Sajer’s 
book, but we must remember that it was the thousands 
of German Guy S'ajers, scarred by the war, who 
only eight years later, launched the glorious German 
workers’ uprising which started in East Berlin, “putting 
Marx’s humanist essays on the historic stage,” as Raya 
Dunayevskaya has written. 

In such times as we live in, when it is not the in- 
tellectuals hut the Guy Sajers who write with the best 
understanding of our times, and when some of the 
most advanced ideas are put forth by the “lowliest of 
the low,” the prisoner rebels at Attica, New York, the 
Guy Sajers must be listened to by all who are serious 
about a Marxist-Humanist revolution. —Jack MacBride 
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by John Alan 

Angela Davis has been held in jail for one year, 
without bail, and on Oct. 13 and Nov. 6 the anti-war 
rallies all over the country included protests at her 
incarceration. Defense lawyers have continually tried to 
get her trial removed from the nearly-all-white upper- 
middle-class California County of Marin, where until 
now she has been held, isolated from other prisoners 
and refused access to the news media. 

On Nov. 2, Judge Arnason, admitting “there was a 
reasonable likelihood that she could not get a fair trial’’ 
there, ordered her case moved to Santa Clara County. 

Santa Clara County is largely rural, with its center 
city being San Jose, populated primarily by “hard hat” 
whites. It also has a very large Mexican population- 
farm and cannery workers, who have been systemati- 
cally oppressed and relatively quiet until this week. The 
very small Black population of this county is mostly in 
San Jose and consists of many professionals, who, like 
the Mexicans, seldom get called for jury duty. 

Following are three new aspects of the trial as re- 
ported by workers for the Angela Davis Defense: 

• 

SAN JOSE 

Judge Arnason may rue the day he assigned the 
Angela Davis case to San Jose. The last week in Sep- 
tember, three white policemen, in what appears to be a 
deliberate set-up, shot and killed a Black IBM research 
chemist in San Jose, over a very minor traffic incident. 
Since that time, the Eastside community has begun to 
react against police violence by taking mass action, 
and a coalition has been formed between the Community 
Alert Patrol and the Ad Hoc Committee of Concerned 
Citizens. 1,000 people from different groups have packed 
the City Council chambers twice in a row, refusing to 
> let any business take place until their demands are met: 
fire the Chief; suspend the three officers; establish a 
Board of Inquiry representing the people who face 
police violence. 

The Ad Hoc Committee of Blacks, Chicanos, and 
concerned whites also plan a boycott of the new shop- 
ping center to change their employment patterns. 

• 

YELLOW JOURNAL PROSECUTION 

Howard Moore, chief defense counsel for Angela, 
has pointed out that five of the six raids and searches 
of Miss Davis’ apartment were illegal, and the items 
seized (which included a box of personal letters, a 
women’s liberation pamphlet, Soledad Brothers posters, 
etc.), were not eligible as “evidence;” but the cgurt 
ruled they were. The Deputy Prosecutor quoted from 
, a letter, never mailed, to George Jackson, wherein 
Angela wrote: “To George, My love, your love rein- 
forces my fighting instincts that instruct me to go to 
war.” The prosecution claims “this may turn out to be 
the principal item of conspiracy.” 

This excerpt is from an eight page letter, which also 

Conn, welfare mothers 
protest cut m grants 

Hartford, Conn. — Early in October Governor 
Meskill and Commissioner White made state- 
ments that the Welfare recipients would be cut 
15 per cent on the new flat grant system of 
Family Assistance Plan by Nov. 1. Welfare re- 
cipients who were going to be hurt most by 
these cuts grouped together to protest. They 
protested for 16 days and nights waiting for a 
temporary injunction stopping the cuts to come 
down from Federal Court, and to make sure that 
if this was won, checks would come out on time 
with the old grants. During the protest anywhere 
from 600 to 800 people were present, plus many 
supporters of church groups, State Welfare 
Workers, etc., who were there or stated their 
support. 

The Welfare Protest started out on the 14th of 
October when around two hundred people turned out at 
the State Capitol to protest the cuts and the introduction 
of the Connecticut F.A.P. plan. It was an orderly protest 
and’ ! mahy of the protestors were allowed into the 
Capitol. 

Finally the State Police showed their hand and gave 
orders to have tents, tables, portable toilets and other 
tilings the protestors were using removed from the 
Capitol grounds. Some of the leaders were arrested, but 
were soon out on bond to resume the vigil. 

Most of the news media failed in lots of ways to 
give the true facts of the recipients’ side and gave only 
the State’s views. On the day of the court injunction, 
many newspapers changed their tune after the recip- 
ients won a temporary victory on the injunction order. 

The reaction of the mothers was one of complete 
happiness with tears of joy coming from many of the 
faces of everyone concerned. Mrs. Blake, president of 
the mothers, stated that she would now be able to go 
home but if things didn’t work out by Nov. 1 she and 
the rest of the recipients would be back. The whole 
story will probably take months or years to resolve. 

— E. P., Welfare Recipient 


'Defend Angela' campaign 

dealt with the degradation of Black women, and the 
“Black Bourgeoisie — all those Black people who made 
it are a part of the monstrous repressive apparatus.” 
In true “yellow journal” style, the prosecution is going 
to try and make intellectual Angela- into a frustrated 
sex maniac, and George Jackson (behind bars for 10 
years) her lover — to create a motivation for the San 
Rafael shootout. 

George Jackson wrote to Angela too, six letters 
printed in his book, five of which she never received. 
He writes to her of his love for a beautiful Black African 
woman, and also of Marx and Lenin, Mao and Che, 
Malcolm X and Martin Luther King. The miracle is, 
that facing vicious hatred 350 times a day, George 
Jackson could love at all, even if only on paper. His 
letters and papers are being held as evidence, and his 
mother’s request for them has been denied. 

• 

ILWU RESOLUTION 

The growing movement for the Defense of Professor 
Angela Davis has sprouted one of the most important 
roots necessary for real mass protest to be effective. 
Local #10 the San Francisco Longshoremen, and Local 
#6, Warehousemen, submitted a resolution at the 19th 
Annual International Convention of the ILWU in Hawaii 
last April, which was a powerful statement in behalf 
of Angela Davis. The following are some of the high- 
lights in this resolution: 

“We of the ILWU, Black, Third World and white, are 
concerned with the sinister campaign to railroad Angela 
Davis to the gas chamber. We know from California 
history that anti-radical hysteria and frame-up are anti- 
labor weapons. 

“When President Nixon, Governor Reagan and the 
big money press incite the legal lynching of Angela 
Davis, experience and common sense tell us to beware. 
Those are our enemies too, and it could well be us ‘next 
time around.’ 

“They are not stopping with the Black, Third World, 
anti-war people or their leaders. They have already 
introduced laws to take away our right to strike and 
our right to vote on contracts. Many of our other hard 
fought for rights are now being threatened. Angela is 
being charged with ‘conspiracy,’ an old gimmick used 
against the labor movement since the time it was 
organized.” 


Danish strike support group 

,„»r C< ? penhag . en ’ . Denmark — A group called 
Worker Solidarity” has been formed here. The 
first strike we supported was the one at the 
meat factory called Wenbo, in Bronderslev. Eighty 
workers struck because payment of piece-rate 
compensation was suspended. The union repre- 
sentative was fired. 

“Worker Solidarity” set up a press campaign to sup- 
port the strikers, and took up collections at many plants. 
The strike lasted two weeks, and ended when the union 
representative was re-hired. 

The next strike was also at a meat factory. It 
started when, after a number of small job accidents, 
management made workers check with a doctor before 
they could go home. A sub-manager asked one worker 
to remove a bandage to prove he was really hurt enough 
to go home. The workers walked out. 

In this strike, the union did not defend the workers’ 
interests and tried to get workers to accept the company 
proposal. The workers refused and a strike fund was 
started. “Worker Solidarity” will continue to support 
strikes in Denmark. 


Women s Liberation! 
reason and revolution 

(Continued from Page 5) 

Historical Materialism. She so sharply separates the ideal 
from the material that she can write: “Given our posi- 
tion as historical materialists, we understand that changes 
in consciousness do not precede tout accompany institu- 
tional change, hence, it is relatively fruitless for women 
to attempt to combat male chauvinism.” 

There, the cat finally is out of the bag. Along with 
the concept of the backwardness of the apolitical women 
is the concept of the immobility of the males from their 
dominant position. Poor Marx! To all the vulgarization 
the bourgeoisie attributes to his discovery of historical 
materialism, we now have an independent socialist blam- 
ing that historic discovery for making it “relatively 
fruitless for women to attempt to combat male chauvin- 
ism!” 

Material conditions, it is true, determine conscious- 
ness, not vice versa, as we look at a historical stretch 
of the development of mankind through history. History 
is process, is dialectics. Every unit is invested with its 
opposite. The future is inherent in the present. The op- 
ponent forces to the existing society not only fight it, but 
gain the consciousness both about the significance of 
their fight and a'gfntimation of a direction toward that 
future. Otherwise marx would never have been able to 
work out a philosophy of revolution; we would have re- 
mained the one-dimensional men and women Herbert 
Marcuse thinks we are. ... 

* $ # 


THE UNIQUENESS OF today’s Women’s Liberation 
Movement is that it dares to challenge what is, including 
the male chauvinism not only under capitalism but with- 
in the revolutionary movement 'itself and speaking even 
with female voices. To fear to expose this male chauvin- 
ism leads to helplessness. To face reality, and to face it 
not through sheer voluntarism, but with full awareness 
of all the forces lined up against us, is the one way to 
assure the coalescence with other revolutionary forces, 
especially labor which is so strategically placed in pro- 
duction and has its own black dimension. No doubt we 
will not fully overcome male chauvinism so long as 
class society exists. But we can and will break up its 
monolithism. We can and will witness the development 
of women themselves not only as force but as reason. 
We can and will be a catalyst not only for our develop- 
ment as all-round human beings, but also for tha .of 
men. The first step in that direction is to meet the chal- 
lenge as it appears, everywhere it appears, any time it 
rears its head, under no matter what disguises. The first 
act of liberation is to demand back our own heads. ^ 
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Nixonomics: the poor nations grow poorer 


The sale of raw materials, the most important 
and often the only source of wealth of the poor coun- 
tries, has grown only 5.6 percent a year as compared 
to the value of world trade, which has shown an 
annual average increase of eight percent. 

The ten per cent surtax on imports, while aimed 
at the competition of Japan and Germany, will in 
fact further increase the tremendous gap between 
rich nations and poor nations. Prior to Nixon’s new 
economic policy the Third World share of the 
world’s commercial activity was small and had 
been dropping — from 21.3 per cent in 1960 to 17.6 
per cent in 1970. 

While the ten per cent surcharge does not apply 

Italian productivity 

Two movements toward two very different goals 
are in progress in Italy today. On the one hand 
there are a growing number of industrialists who 
wish for Italy to join in the world productivity race. 
They want Italy to become “truly competitive” with 
the other members of the European Economic Com- 
munity. 

To them the solution to Italy’s economic prob- 
lems lies in modernization, in more government 
. intervention in the economy, in discussions and bar- 
gaining with union leaders to reduce “industrial 
strife,” and ultimately in more and more automated 
plants to try and overcome dependence on living 
labor. 

The other movement is of the Italian workers 
who have engaged in massive strikes over the last 
two years, some of which involved whole cities. 
Their movement is not limited to strikes against 
industry. It is also a movement against their own 
union structure and the workers’ lack of control 
over it. The workers want to make the decisions 
affecting their work and not see that decision made 
by management and union bureaucrats alone. One 
indication of the rank-and-file movement in the 
unions is that whereas two years ago there was an 
average of one worker-delegate for each 200 men, 
today the ratio is one worker-delegate for every 
20 to 50 men. 

Far from the labor strife being “mindless” and 
“chaotic,” it is a battle between these two very 
different concepts of who should have control over 
the labor process. 

Russian productivity 

The directives of the ninth Five-Year Plan 
(1971-5) calls for an increase of 37 to 40 percent 
in national income ol which 80 to 85 percent is to 
be derived from increased labor productivity. For 


to mineral and agricultural raw material, which 
constitutes 70 per cent of the exports from poor 
nations to the United States, the effect on the other 
30 per cent could be the most serious. It is sales 
of manufactured products from developing countries 
that provide the basic impetus to their economic 
development. 

In addition to the ten per cent surcharge there 
has been a ten per cent cut in American aid to the 
Third World. Over the past ten years the foreign 
aid per inhabitant of Third World countries cal- 
culated on the basis of a fixed currency has remained 
unchanged. The American cutback, which may cause 
other developed countries to follow suit, will result 

industry there is to be an output growth of from 
42 to 46 percent to be accompanied by a labor pro- 
ductivity gain of between 87 and 90 percent. 

As can be seen from the above figures, labor 
productivity — how much the worker produces — is 
still the key to all progress in Russia. And just as 
in any Western capitalist country, state-capitalist 
Russia sees its main task as making the worker 
work harder. 

Thus the workers in Russia are being urged 
to follow the example of Mr. V. A. Sirotkin, a lathe 
operator and Communist Party member in the town 
of Rybinsk who proceeded to double his productivity 
without any reduction in product quality using his 
original machinery. 

But workers, no matter what the country and 
what the language, are not fooled by this old cap- 
italist plea for production and more production on 
their backs. The so-called low productivity in a 
country which prohibits strikes is a measure of 
resistance to this age-old domination of capitalist 
over worker. 


Turkey 


Deniz Gezmises, a student revolutionary and 
member of the Turkish Liberation Army, was tried, 
sentenced to death, and executed. He along with 16 
others were the first members of the Turkish Libera- 
tion Army to be sentenced to death. The students 
form part of an urban guerrilla movement that 
has been active in Ankara. 

The Turkish Army has decided to crack down 
on the movement and in the process, against any 
left-wing ideas. In the academic community Pro- 
fessors Tuncai and Ozankaya are to be tried for 
translating a British scholar’s selected writing of 
Marx. Suleiman Ege, a left-wing publisher, was sen- 
tenced to seven and a half years for publishing 
Lenin’s State and Revolution, and faces three 
more trials for publishing the Communist Manifesto 


for the first time in a decline in total aid measured 
in terms of the non-devalued dollar. 

In order to try and stem the widening gulf be- 
tween rich and poor nations a goal of one per cent of 
the gross national product from developed countries 
to help the developing countries was set forth. Even 
this goal has not been reached and the division 
between poor nations and rich continues to grow. 

Exports of manufactured goods have been in- 
creasing at 15.8 percent a year since 1960, higher 
than the corresponding rate in rich countries. Of 
the $6,221 millions of processed goods sold by the 
third world in 1969, half found outlets in North 
America. It is these goods which the ten percent 
surcharge will affect. 

and two ether works. Most of the works by Nazim 
Hikmet, who wrote Turkish poems from East 
European exile, have been banned. 

The Turkish Army says that it is hitting out 
against “the Communist threat.” But an important 
consideration is the movement of the Kurds in the 
East for separation. The guerrilla movement in the 
rural East has not yet begun an active campaign, 
but Deniiz Gezmises and some of his colleagues were 
Kurds. 

Even within the armed forces there is “sub- 
version.” Most of the 83 people facing one military 
court are young naval cadets accused of propagating 
Marxist-Leninist doctrines and sabotaging naval 
installations. 

Panama Canal Zone 

Within the Panama Canal Zone there is a school 
for guerrillas established ;by the U.S. The swampy 
area is on the same latitude as the Mekong Delta, 
and since 1965 large numbers of troops destined for 
Vietnam have passed through this area for jungle 
survival courses and training for the special kind 
of war waged in Vietnam, Laos and Cambodia. 

With Vietnam now somewhat routine, it is the 
closer threat in Latin America which is command- 
ing the most attention. Officers from Latin Ameri- 
can countries are brought to the special camps in 
the Canal Zone to train in a variety of anti-guerrilla 
activities. Most of the graduates of the training 
camps are now in high places in a number of Latin 
American military establishments. The Pentagon 
cultivates contacts with invitations to Washington, 
conferences of chiefs of staff of the various services 
and organized tours of U.S. military installations. 

But not everything moves as smoothly as the 
U.S. hopes for. While the Bolivian units that tracked 
down and killed Che Guevara in 1967 passed through 
the training center, so did a number of graduates 
who became guerrilla leaders. 


Nixon's political and nuclear shock waves prepare for World War 


(Continued from Page 1) 

over, I felt nervous. I couldn’t help thinking about all 
the protests and all the pleading — even part ot Congress 
asking Nixon to stop — and he showed such total contempt 
for everyone. I think that was why I was shaking. I 
have never had that strong a feeling about it in my life.” 

RUSSIAN ROULETTE OR WW III? 

The deep concern of the anti-war masses everywhere 
is not only at the thought that Nixon was playing Rus- 
sian roulette with the whole world, in his insistence 
that a nuclear war-head 250 times more powerful than 
the bomb that wiped Hiroshima from the face of the 
earth “had” to be detonated — nor even that no one 
really yet knows what the effects of the blast will be. 
The deeper concern is this: Not only is the war in Indo- 
China not ending, but all the signs point to prepara- 
tions for something far more catastrophic — World 
War HI. 

If anyone had any illusions that the war was wind- 
ing down because the bulk of the over half-a-million 
forces in Vietnam are being withdrawn — one look at 
what is happening in Cambodia, where the war is wind- 
ing up, brings home the truth. 

It has been one year since the new republic in 
Cambodia was born, a year in which $187 million in 
military aid alone has been spent by the U.S. The Joint 
Chiefs of Staff have just submitted to the Nixon adminis- 
tration a five-year request for funds which would more 
than double spending in Cambodia to about $506 mil- 
lion a year by 1977. 

The U.S. military clearly sees ahead only further 
and further escalation of the war in Cambodia where 
U.S. bombing is already extensive, and combat along the 
Cambodia-South Vietnam border has been increasing 
steadily. All this to help bolster the regime of Lon Nol 
who has just made a public declaration that he was 
“through with the game of democracy.” 

U.S. imperialism has no intention whatsoever of 


withdrawing all troops and arms from Vietnam, much 
less from Indochina. It has every intention of keeping 
U.S. imperialism dominant in Asia. 

PEKING TRIP 

More ominous still is the intensification of the wheel- 
ing and dealing of all the powers, set in motion by 
Nixon’s announcement of his forthcoming trip to Peking. 
The deal Nixon and Mao were hoping for was a new 
version of the Geneva Conference of 1954, when China 
and Russia compelled Vietnam, despite its victory over 
French imperialism, to accept the partition into North 
and South. So fast, however, do events move that this 
deal may now have become secondary. 

For one thing, the Vietnamese have let it be known 
that they do not intend to give in to another Geneva 
Conference that easily — and that they expect this time 
to have Russia on their side. For another, so many other 
“hot spots” — like the Middle East — have begun to heat 
up again, that neither Nixon nor Mao gave any inten- 
tion of hanging everything on the trip to Peking. Not 
even those doves and liberals, in Congress and out, who 
were so enthusiastically hailing Nixon’s trip when it 
was first announced, because they thought it would fin- 
ally end the Vietnam war, are now not quite so sure of 
that. (See Editorial, p. 4.) 

In the past few weeks the skies have been full of 
dignitaries flying from one country to another in a 
flurry of meetings: Kosygin to Canada and to Cuba; 
Brezhnev to Paris and to Yugoslavia; Tito and Golda 
Meir and Indira Gandhi to Washington; and, of course, 
Kissinger to Peking, at the very moment that the U.N. 
was voting to throw out Taiwan. 

All the trip-taking is a sure sign that new alliances 
are being sought by everyone, as all the powers are 
trying to avoid any two-front wars, and all are preparing 
for World War in still in the offing. 

Indeed, the wheeling and dealing has only just 
begun, as Mao’s China — Which has made it abundantly 


clear that Russia is considered “Enemy Number One” 
— takes its seat at the U.N. and begins to take the pulse 
of the others seated there. A sign of things to come is 
the announcement by China that they want to be in- 
cluded in the discussions on the Middle East. 

AT HOME AND ABROAD 

Everything is up for grabs. And the only thing that 
is certain is that preparation for war abroad tomorrow, 
always, and in every country, means war against the 
masses at home, today. 

It; becomes more imperative than ever not to sepa- 
rate the forces that are fighting against Nixon’s wars 
at home and abroad. The new forces joining in the 
movement to end these wars grows constantly. Thus, 
the Vietnam Veterans Against the War, many of whom 
were forced to join the unemployed army at home as 
soon as they left the army abroad, have been finding 
ever new ways to demonstrate their protest. At the 
University of Michigan homecoming game against Indi- 
ana, 75,751 fans stood silently at half-time while the 
band played taps, and black balloons were sent aloft by 
veterans to emphasize the theme: “Bring all the troops 
home now. Let’s have a real homecoming.” 

Within the army itself men are increasingly refus- 
ing to go into combat. The SOS (Stop our Ship) move- 
ment is spreading from the USS Coral Sea to other air- 
craft carriers whose sailors are refusing to sail to 
Vietnam. ^ 

The Nov. 6 protests saw increasing numbers of 
demonstrators from the ranks of labor, who have right- 
fully been connecting the economic crises at home with 
the war abroad. And the Black protestors who carried 
banners demanding the freeing of Angela Davis right- 
fully saw no separation between their protests and; 
those; of all others at the demonstrations. The totality 
of the crises facing the American people shows clearly 
enough why the only way to peace is through social 
revolution. 



